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in Bengal - | 32 
Particular account of the conſpiracy of the Dutch ibid. 
All knowledge of it diſowned by the States General 325 


Naval tranſactions in Europe - ib, 
The French threaten Seen Britain and ein with inva- 
ſion - ibid. 


Three armaments fitted ont fremingly for that purpoſe ib. 
The French ports in the Channel blocked up by Rear-Ad- 
miral Rodney and Sir Edward Hawke - ibid. 
Admiral Boſcawen, who commanded the Britiſh fleet in the 
Mediterranean, blocks up, 2 a time, the harbour of 
Toulon : - 326 
Sea · ſight off Cape Lagos | ibid. 
The Toulon fleet defeated by A Boſcawen, with the 
loſs of four ſhips of the line, two taken, and two de- 


ftroyed - - ibid. 
Great preparations at Breſt and at Rochfort for an invaſion 
of England 2 ibid. 


Sea- fight between Belleiſle and Cape Quiberon 327 
Admiral Hawke defeats the grand French fleet, commanded 
by M. de Conflans, and deſtroys . part of it, but loſes 
two ſhips upon a ſand- bank 328 
Account of the famous adventurer Thurot - ibid, 
1760 After a variety of fortunes, with a ſquadron of five ſhips, he 
is overtaken by Captain Elliot, near the Ifle of Man, and 
killed in the middle of a hot et (Fob: 28.] 329 
His whole ſquadron is taken | ibid. 
The people of Great Britain, in conſequence of their naval 
ns and their ſucceſs in North America and the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, become ſenſible of the _y of continu - 
ing the German war ibid. 
But the King and the miniſtry perſiſt i in the proſecution of 
it, and the ms votes enormous ſums for that pur- 


oſe 330 
The French nobility and gentry, no leſs zealous in the fup- 
port of government bid. 
French army in Weſtphalia, under Mareſchal Broglio, aug- 
mented to one hundred thouſand men - ibid. 
The allied army under Prince Ferdinand, leſs numerous, 
but the troops in better condition 331 
A detachment under the n Prince of Brunſwick, 
defeated near Corbach did. 


A French detachment ſurpriſed near Ermſdorff, and M de 
Glaubitz 
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Glaubitz, the commander, with one hundred and twenty- 
ſeven officers, and two thouſand two hundred men, made 
priſoners, by the Hereditary Prince 331 


Battle of Warburg [July TY - 332 
The French obliged to retreat, with the loſs of three thou- 
ſand men - - - ibid. 


This victory enables Prince Ferdinand to prevent Broglio 
from penetrating into the electorate of Hanover, but not 
to protect the landgraviate of Heſſe - ibid. 

Operations of the King of Pruflia - 333 

He takes poſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp, between the Elbe and 
the Mulda, and reſolves to purſue a defenſive plan ib. 

That plan diſconcerted by the activity and enterpriſing ge- 
nius of General Laudohn, who threatens alternately Si- 
leſia and the New Marche of Brandenburg = 

Defeats Fouquet, the Pruſſian General, [June 23.] and re- 
duces Glatz - - - 33 

Rouſed by theſe misfortunes, the King of Pruſſia makes a 
feint of marching into Sileſia, but tuddealy returns, and 


lays ſiege to Dreſden - - ibid. 
Mareſchal Daun obliges him to relinquiſh his enterpriſe, 
[July 21. ] yet artfully declines an engagement 336 


General Laudohn inveſts Breſlaw, [July 30.] - Ibid. 
Prince Henry comes to the relief of the place, and the Auſ- 
trians raiſe the ſiege, [Aug. 5.] - $37 
Memorable march of the Pruſſian monarch, in order to pre- 
vent the junction of the Ruſſians and Auſtrians in Sileſia ib. 
ee e by three hoſtile armies in his camp at Liguitz, 
he defeats General Laudohn - - 338 
So intimidates the Ruſſians that they repaſs the Oder, and 
obliges Mareſchal Daun to raiſe the blockade of Schweid- 
nitz, and take refuge in the mountains of Landſhut 339 
The Ruſſians and Auſtrians, having formed a junction, enter 
Brandenburg, and make themſelves maſters of Berlin 340 


The King of Pruſſia's affairs again ſeem deſpexate 341 
He reſolves to retrieve them by ſome _ effort ibid. 
Paſſes the Elbe with that view, and ruſhes into Saxony ib. 


Mareſchal Daun follows him with an army of eighty thou- 
ſand men - - - ibid 
Battle of Torgaw, [Nov. 23.] - 342 
Mareſchal Daun wounded, and carried off the field ib. 
The Auſtrians are routed, and chaſed over the Elbe ib. 
Importance of this victory - - ibid. 
The King of Pruſſia recovers all Saxony, except Dreſden ib. 
The Auttrians evacuate Sileſia; the Ruffians abandon the 
ſiege of Colberg, in Eaſtern Pomerania, and retire into 
Poland; while the Swedes, defeated by the Pruſſians in 
Weſtern Pomerania, again take refuge under the cannon 
of Stralſund 8 - - ibid. 
Military operations in North America - 344 
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M. de Levi, commander in chief of the French forces in 
Canada, attempts to recover Quebec — 34 
General Murray, the Governor, in order to avoid the hard- 
ſhips of a fiege, marches out to meet the enemy 34 
He is defeated near Sillery - - ibid. 
Sicge of Quebec | „. 


The arrival of an En liſh fleet, under Lord Colvil, obliges 
M. de Levi to abandon the enterpriſe, and retire to Mont- 
real where the Marquis de Vaudreuil, Governor of Ca- 
nada, had fixed his head quarters, and collected around 


him the militia of the colony — 346 
Progreſs of General Amherſt - - ibid. 
He arrives ©.t Montreal, and is there joined by General 

Murray and Colonel Haviſand, with two ſeparate bodies 

of troops wid. 
Convinced that reſiſtance would be ineffectual, Vaudreuil 

demands terms of ca pitulation 347 


They are granted him, and Montreal, with every other 
place within the government of Canada, is ſurrendered 
to his Br !znnic majeſty - ibid. 

Ravages of the Indians in the back ſettlements of Virginia 
and South Carolina - ibid, 

They are repreſſed by the Colonels Montgomery and Grant 

. 

The town of New Orleans, and a few plantations higher 
on the Mithftippi, alone remain to France of all the ſettle- 
ments in North America - - 348 

Succeſs of the Britiſh arms in the Eait Indies - bid. 

Colonel Coot inveſts Pondicherry - ibid. 

Extravagant conduct, but gallant defence of Count Lally, 
the governor - - - 349 

The place i is ſurrendered to Colonel Coot, and the garriſon 
made pritoners of war | Jan. 15, 1761.) - ibid. 

Greet ower of the um, and utter ſubverſion of that of 
France, in Indoſtan ibid. 

Theſe conqueſts open the moſt extenſive views to the ſub- 
jects ot Great Er tai: 1, ard make them diſſatisfied that ſo 
great a portion of the national wealth and force ſhould 
be employed in the proſecution of the war jn Germany 


350 
Death and character of Geo. II. — = ibid. 
Acceſſion of George III. FT 1 351 
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George III. to the Peace of Paris, in 1763. 


George III. the moſt powerful monarch in Europe 381 
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He reſolves to continue the continental war, and ifſues a 


declaration to that purport . 352 


2761 The liberal ſupplies voted by the Britih parliament, for the 
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ſupport of the German coafederacy, convince the courts 
of Vienna and Verſailles of the neceſity of propoſing 


terms of peace . ibid. 
State of the contending powers 4 — ibid. 
Congreſs appointed to meet at Augſburg - ibid. 
N egociation between France and England opened by Monſ. 

Buſſy at London, and at Paris by Mr. Stanley 353 
Profeſſions of the miniſters of the two crowns 1. 
The court of Verſailles attempts to involve the intereſts of 

France with thoſe of Spain . 


Retroſpective view of the ſtate of the court of Madrid 354 
Death of Ferdinand VI. and acceſſion of Charles III. 


[A. D. 1759.) ibid. 
His Catholic Majeſty becomes jealous of the progreſs of 
the Britiſh arms in America 4 ibid. 


That jealouſy induces him to ſeek refuge ultimately in the 
famous FamiLy Comracr, ſo long and eagerly ſolicited 


by France — - ibid. 
Progreſs of the negoclation between the courts of London 
and Verſailles — - 355 
It is interrupted _ - 356 
Military operations in Germany - - ibid. 


Prince Ferdinand gains ſome advantages over the French in 
Weſtphalia, in the early part of the campaign, but is af- 
terward obliged to abandon his conqueſts, and retire 
behind the Dymel ibid. 

He is attacked bs the united forces of Broglio and Soubiſe, 
at the village of Kirch Denkern, and obliges them to re- 


tire wit the loſs of five thouiand men Sf ibid. 
In conſequence of this victory, he is enabled to protect the 
eletorate of Hanover ibid. 


The king of Pruſſia acts ſolely « on the defenſive, yet the 
Auſtrians make themſelves maſters of Schweidnitz, and 
the Ruſſians of Colberg 357 

Expedition againſt Belleifle, on the coaſt of France ibid. 


It is reduced by the bravery of the Britiſh troops, after the 


citadel of St. Palais had been inveſted fix weeks, 


[June 7.] . 
This conqueſt, in the opinion of the more intelligent part 


of the nation, dearly purchaſed with the lives of two 


thouſand men - F ibid. 
The negociation with France reſumed * ibid. 
Offer of ceſſions and exchanges made by the court of Ver- 
fa; 1:}es - — — 3 59 
Diſputed points £ ibid. 
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his maſter - - ibid. 
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Family Compact ſigned - ibid. 
The Earl of Briſtol, the Britiſh ambaſſador at the court of 
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ibi 
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His animated ſpeech on the occaſion ls ibid. 
Cool reply of Earl Granville - - 365 
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Account of the riſe of the Earl of Bute - ibid, 
Circumitances attending the reſignation of Mr. Pitt 366 
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Attempts made to deſtroy the reputation of Mr. Pitt, both 

as a Rateſman and patriot - - 367 
Vindication, by his friends - - ibid. 
Thoſe diſputes engage the attention of all Europe 368 


The French miniſtry induſtriouſly circulate intelligence of 
a 2585 ee between the courts of Verſailles and Madrid 
1bid. 


The new miniſters of George III. demand an account of 
the nature of that treaty 309 
The Spaniſh miniſtry avow the Family Compat? ibid. 
Ambaſladors of the two courts recalled - ibid. 
Fundamental articles of the FAMILY COMPACT 370 
Mutual declarations of war iſſued 50 the courts of London 
and Madrid 372 
An attack meditated by Spain upon the kingdom of Portu- 
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Retroſpective view of the ſtate of that kingdom 372 
Conſpiracy againſt the life of his moſt Faithful Majeſty 373 
It is defeated, [Sept. 1758.] and the principal conſpirators 
are puniſhed, [A. D 1759. ] - . 
Diſcontents occaſioned by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, who 
were deeply concerned in the conſpiracy againſt the life 
of the king of Portugal „ - ibid. 
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Faithful Majeſty to enter into the alliance of the two 
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liation of Great Britain - - ibid. 
Critical ſituation, and firmneſs of the king of Portugal 375 
His animated anſwer to the memorial of the houſe of Bour- 
bon - - - 376 
French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors leave Liſbon, and war is 
declared againſt Portugal by the kings of France and 
Spain J es 6, 377 
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General Burgoyne - - ibid. 
Operations in Weſtphalia - 6 ibid. 
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the French from entering Hanover = 37 
And is victorious in the actions of Graebenſtein, Homburg, | 
and Melſungen, where the Britiſh troops, under the Mar- _ 
quis of Granby, acquire fignal honour - ibid. 4 
Fortunate change in the King of Pruſſia's affairs, occaſioned 
by a great and ſingular revolution in the policy of Ruſſia 
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The Empreſs Elizabeth is ſucceeded in the Ruſſian 3 
by the Duke of Holſtein, under the name of Peter III. 

ä ibid. 

He begins his reign with regulating, on the moſt generous 
principles, his interior government — ibid. 
The ſame mild ſpirit extends itſelf to his foreign politics 
| ibid. 

He publiſhes a memorial in favour of peace; and on re- 
ceiving an unſatisfactory anſwer from the court of Vien- 
na, orders a ceſſation of arms, and afterward forms an 
alliance with the King of Pruſſia - ibid. 
Sweden follows the example of Ruſſia, in concluding a 


peace with the court of Berlin - - 380 
The King of Pruſſia does not fail to profit by this happy 
alteration of circumſtances 1 - ibid. 
Suddenly threatened with a reverſe of fortune, in conſe- 
quence of a new revolution in Ruſſia - 38r 
Particulars of that revolution - - ibid. 
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draws her troops E * 383 
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Laudohn and Daun to obſtruct his operations [ July 2 


Concludes with the court of Vienna a ceſſation of hoſtilities 
for Saxony and Sileſia - - ibid. 
This partial truce induces moſt princes of the empire to 
ſign a treaty of neutrali y, in order to ſave their domi- 


nions from the ravages of the Pruſſians . 385 
The war therefore left to be finiſhed, as it had been begun, 
by the arms f Pruſſia and Auſtria — ibid. 
Naval and military tranſactions in the Weſt Indies 386 
Britiſh armament deſtined againſt Martinico = ibid. 


Fort Royal is reduced, and the whole iſland capitulates ib. 
Great armament prepared againſt the Havanna, the chief 
ſeaport in the ifland of Cuba, and the key of the Gulf of 


Mexico — - ibid. 
Deſcription of that place 387 
The troops landed, and the ſiege of the Moro fort formed, 

by the Earl of Albemarle = © 388 
Hardſhips fuſtained by the Britiſh ſoldiers and ſailors ib. 
The principal battery of the beſiegers takes fire 389 
They redouble their efforts, in order to repair the damage, 

and make a lodgment before the right baſtion ibid. 


The Moro ſtormed, and carried by aſſault, [July 3o0.] ib. 
Deſperate valour of Don Lewis de Velaſco, the Spaniſh go- 
vernor | - : Y 390 
The city ſummoned [Aug. r0.] - A ibid. 
Surrenders next morning, together with the Puntal caſtle, 
and a diftrit of one hundred and eighty miles, included 


within the government of the Havanna - ibid, 
Vaſt booty acquired by the victors - Z- Did. 
Importance ot this conqueſt - - 391 


Expedition from Madrafs to the Philippine iflands, under 
the conduct of Admiral Corniſh and General Draper ib. 


Siege of Manilla I — - 392 

Pitticulties with which it was attended - ibid. 

The place taken by ſtorm, and the whole range of the Phi- 
üppines ſubmits to his Britannic Majeſty - 3 


3 
Preliminaries of a treaty of peace ſigned at Fontainbleau, 
before intelligence of this conqueſt reaches England 394 


Cauſe of that haity meaſure traced - - ibid. 
Retroſpective view of the ſtate of parties in England ib. 
Liberal policy of Mr. Pitt - 8 395 
Unpopular adminiſtratien of the Earl. of Bute 396 
He finds it neceitary to refign, or to put an end to the =_ 
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His overtures to that purpoſe highly acceptable to the cos 
of Verſailles and Madrid - . 397 
Stipulations in the Preliminary Treaty of Peace ibid. 
Approved by the Britiſh Parliament - 8 
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And the Definitive Treaty ſigned at Paris Feb. 16.) ibid. 
The war in Germany terminated by the TREATY oF Hu- 
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Purport of that treaty 0 - ibid. 
People of England diſſatisfied with the TREATWY op PARIS 

Os 399 
Arguments for and againſt it conſidered ibid. 


The Havanna ought not to have been reſtored — 401 
Terms on which an equitable treaty might have been con- 
cluded- - - - ibid. 
By ſuch terms Great Britain would have eſtabliſhed for ever 
her ſuperiority over the Houſe of Bourbon, and have ſe- 


cured the dominion of the ſea - 402 
The INFLUENCE of Tory counſels the cauſe why ſo glorious 
an opportunity was loſt - - ibid. 
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General view of the improvements in the ſocial ſyſtem 


made during the Eighteenth Century 0 403 
Theſe improvements have at once diminiſhed the miſeries, 
and multiplied the enjoyments of human life ibid. 
State of ſociety in Ruſſia - =” 404 
in Denmark and Sweden — 495 
— in Germany - ibid. 
— — in Switzerland and Holland 406 
in Italy - - 407 

in Spain and Portugal - 408 

— — in France - - 409 
'The French not inattentive to their civil and religious rights 
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Diſputes between the Janſeniſts and Jeſuits - 410 


Bull Unigenizue, declaring the condemnation of the opinions 
of the Janſeniſts, throws all France into a flame 


[A, D. 1913-] - - ibid. 
It is oppoſed by the Parliament of Paris, by many of the 
Clergy, and by the body of the People - ibid. 
Lewis XV. prohibits the interpoſition of the Parliament 
DA. D. 1750.] - 411 
Account of the nature of the French Parliaments ibid. 


The Parliament of Paris remonſtrates againſt the reſtraint 
impoſed by the King - 412 


He baniſhes to different parts of the kingdom the Members 
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of all the Chambers, except thoſe of the Great Chamber, 

[A. D. 1753. ] _ — 412 

The Members of that Chamber alſo are baniſſied, and many 
diſorders enſue - — ibid. 


The Parliament recalled, and enters Paris in triumph 


A. D. 1754. ES © 445 
But the diſpute in regard to the Bull Unigenitus continues 
; | ibid. 

The King refers that diſpute to the Pope - 414 


His Holineſs declares in a brief to all the biſhops of France, 
that the Bull muſt be acknowledged as an univerſal law ib. 
The Parliament of Paris, conſidering this brief as a direct 
attack upon the rights of the Gallican church, ſuppreſs 
it by an arret - - - ibid. 
Lewis XV. enraged at ſuch boldneſs, goes to the Parlia- 
ment, attended by the whole body of his guards, and 
fuppreſſes the fourth and fifth Chambers of Inqueſts 
FA. D. 1756.] - - - ibid. 
Fifteen counſellors of the Great Chamber, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-four members of the other courts of 
Parliament, reſign - . — ibid. 
The King (after being ſtabbed by Damien) accommodates 
matters with the e and baniſhes the Archbiſhop 
uf Paris, who had been active in fomenting the cohten- 
tious diſpute 3 - ibid. 
Account of the expulſion of the Jeſuits - 416 
Having rendered themſelves odious to the people and the 
Parliamients, as the chief ſupporters of the Bull Unigeni- 
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and they are finally expelled the kingdom of France ib. 
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General View of the AM Fairs of EUxorz, from the Death of 


Lewis XIV. in 1715 to the Death of the Emperor, CHARLES VI. 
in 1740. 


HE period on which we are now entering is happily 
; diſtinguiſhed by few great events, for great events - 
are generally connected with great calamities. The | 
war, that had ſo long ravaged the fineſt part of 1 8 
Europe, had ceaſed at the peace of Utrecht, and MN 
diſcord ſeemed to have left the earth with the reſtleſs ſpirit 
of Lewis XIV. but a certain degree of agitation remained, | 
like the rolling of the waves after a ſtorm. 
The progreſs of the rebellion in Great Britain, againſt the 
authority of George I. and with a view of reſtoring tae fa- 
. Vole V. * mily 
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mily of Stuart, L have already had occaſion to trace. The 
ſpeedy and fortunate ſuppreſſion of that rebellion, as muſt 
ever be the caſe in all free governments, increaſed the influ- 
ence of the crown. The Whig-miniſtry, no longer under 
any apprehenſions from the encroachments of arbitrary 
power, and willing utterly to craſh their political enemies, 
without foreſeeing the ſtab they were giving to public liber- 


ty, framed a bill for repealing the Triennial Act (lately 
thought eſſential, by their own party, to the freedom of the 
Engliſh conſtitution), and for extending the duration of par- 


liaments to the term of SEVEN YEaRs. This bill, though 
warmly oppoſed by the Tories (who now, in contradiction 
fo their principles, took the popular fide of all queſtions), 
and by many independent and unprejudiced members of both 
Fe ” 1706 houſes, was carried by a great majority: and the 
king, by the uniform ſupport of the Whigs, who 
in their love of power forgot their republican maxims, found 
himſelf firmly ſeated on the Britiſh throne. 

The authority of the duke of Orleans, regent of France, 
during the minority of Lewis XV. was yet lefs perfectly 
eltablithed. He had a powerful faction to ſtruggle with; 
and therefore judged it prudent to ſtrengthen himſelf by al- 


liances. But it will be proper, my dear Philip, before I enter 


into the particulars of rhofe alliances, to turn your eye, for 


a moment, toward another quarter of Europe. 

The Turks, who are far from being profound politicians, 
happily remained quiet while the Chriſtian princes were 
moſt deeply embroiled among themſelves ; but no ſooner 
was the general peace concluded, than Achmet III. com- 
menced hoſtilities againſt the Venetians, and made himſelf 
maſter of the Morea, or ancient Peloponneſus. The em- 
peror Charles VI. as guarantee of the treaty of Carlowitz, 
by which this territory had been aſſigned to the republic of 


Venice, was bound, in honour, to declare war againſt the 


Turks for infringing it :—and the pope, alarmed at the pro- 


greſs of the Inſidels, urged his Imperial Majeſty to ſtand 


5 5 | | furth 
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forth in defence of Chriſtendom: Charles accor rdingly af- 
ſembled a powerful army, under the celebrated prince Eu- 
gene; who paſſed the Danube, and defeated the grand vi- 
zier Ali at Peterwaradin: The year following, 
the. ſame general undertook the ſiege of Belgrade. 
The Turks advanced to its relief, and beſieged him in his 
camp. His danger was imminent : but military {kill and 
diſciplined valour triumphed over numbers and ſavage fero- 
city. He ſallied out of his entrenchments ; and; falling ſud- 
denly upon the enemy, routed them with great laughter, and 
took their cannon, baggage, and every thing belonging to 
their camp. Belgrade ſurrendered immediately after; 

The conſequence of theſe two victories was the peace of 
Paſſarowitz, by which the Porte ceded to the em- 
peror Belgrade and all the bannat of Temeſwaer: 
But the Venetians, on whoſe account the war had been un 
dertaken, did not recover their pofſeſhons in Greece: the 
Morea was left, and ſtill remains, in the hands of the Turks. 

What time the arms of the emperor were employed againft 
the Infidels, a new enemy was riſing up againſt him in 
Chriſtendom, and even from the boſom of the Catholièe 
church. Philip V. of Spain, having loſt his firſt queen, 
Maria Louiſa of Savoy, had married, in 1714, Elizabeth - 
Farneſe, preſumptive heireſs to the duchles of Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Tuſcany, with all the territories belonging to 
them. This marriage, which not a little alarmed the Em- 
peror, was chiefly brought about by the intrigues of Albe⸗ 
roni, an Italian prieſt, and a native of Placentia, who ſoon 
roſe to the higheſt favour at the court of Madrid, and was 
honoured by the pope with a cardinal's hat. The princeſs 
Urſini, who had long directed all things in Spain, and who, 
it is ſaid, might have ſhared the throne, had ſhe not hoped to 
govern more abſolutely, and leſs invidiouſly, by means of 
another, was now ordered to quit the kingdom. The new 
queen, who was a Woman of ſpirit, governed alone- her too 
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eaſy huſband, and Alberoni e the queen, * e 


her ambition *. 

The bold, rather than correct, or Feen genius of 
that miniſter, made him form the moſt extraordinary pro- 
jects. The principal as well as moſt rational of theſe, 
though in itſelf ſufficiently romantic, was to recover all the 
territories that Spain had ceded at the peace of Utrecht, but 
more eſpecially her Italian dominions. This idea ſeems to 
have occupied the mind of Alberoni when he negociated the 
marriage of Philip V. with the princeſs of Parma, whoſe in- 
tereſt in Italy was great, and for whoſe offspring thoſe ſpe- 
culative conqueſts were deſigned, as all hopes of their ſuc- 
ceeding to the Spaniſh monarchy were cut off by the chil- 
dren of the firſt bed. In order to enable him to execute that 
ambitious project, which was highly flattering to the queen, 
he laboured indefatigably, and with no ſmall: degree of ſuc- 
ceſs, to put the Spaniſh finances on a reſpectable footing, 
while he new-modelled and greatly en both the army 
and navy. x | 
Alberoni, however, did not rely merely on the reſources 
of Spain for the execution of ſo great an undertaking. He 
extended his negociations and intrigues to every court in Eu- 
rope. He endeavoured to engage the Turks, notwithſtand- 
ing their loſſes, to continue the war againſt the emperor, 
whom he meant to ſtrip of his Italian conqueſts. He per- 
| ſuaded Philip V. that his renunciation was invalid, and that 
he had ſtill a better right than the duke of Orleans, not only 
to the crown of France, in caſe of the death of Lewis XV. 
without male iſſue, but alſo to the regency during the mino- 
rity of that prince. In hopes of bringing about this import- 
ant revolution, and becoming prime miniſter of both France 
and Spain, lie accordingly inflamed the French malcontents. 
He alſo. eacouraged the Scottiſh - Jacobites, with whom he 


x. Mem. de Noailler, tom. iii. | 
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| keld a ſecret correſpondence ; and he bad fem ſcheme,s : 
in conjunction with the duke of Ormond, the baron de 
Goertz, and Charles XII. of Sweden, who thirſted after Te- 
venge on the houſe of Hanover, of acquiring a new and |, 
powerful ally to his maſter, by placing the Pretender on the 
throne of Great Britain. But all thefe dazzling projects ſoon 
vaniſhed into air, and chis meteor of a moment diſappeared 
with them. : | 
We have Eesdy 4 ſeen in what manner the intrigues of 
the baron de Goertz were defeated, by the ſeizure of the pa- 
pers of Gyllemburg, the Swediſh ambaſſador at the court of 
England, and the ſubſequent death of Charles XII. Thoſe 
of Alberoni were defeated, in like manner, by the ſeizure of 
the papers of prince Cellamar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the 
court of France. The project of prince Cellamar and his 
confederates was, to land a body of Spaniſh troops in Brit- 
tany, in order to favour the aſſembling the malcontents of 
Poitou; to ſeize the perſon of the duke of Orleans, and 
oblige him to reſign the regeucy to Philip V. On the diſ- 
covery of this plot, cardinal Polignac, one of the principal 
conſpirators, was confined to his abbey; the duke and 
ducheſs of Maine were taken into cuſtody; the prince de 
Dombes and the count d' Eu were ordered to retire from 
court; the Spaniſh ambaſſador was conducted to the fron- 
tiers; five gentlemen of Brittany were executed, and the 
duke of Orleans found his authority thenceforth more firmly 
eſtabliſhed *. 
"TE formerly precarious ſtate of that 3 and the 
dangerous intrigues of Alberoni, had induced the regent of 
France, in 1716, to enter into a league with England and 
Holland; and the violent ambition of the court of Spain, 
which ſeemed to know no bounds, now diſpoſed thoſe three 
powers, in conjunction with the emperor, to form the fa- 
mous QUADRUPEE ALLIANCE, as a dyke againſt its fury. 
After the articles which provided for the maintaining of the 


2. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. ii. Mem. de Brandealthirg, tom. ii. 
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peace of Utrecht, the principal ſtipulations in that treaty: 

were, That the duke of Savoy, in conſideration of certain 
places in Italy, ſhould exchange with the emperor the iſland 
of Sicily for that of Sardinia, of which he ſhould take the 
regal title; and that the emperor ſhould confer on Don Car- 
los, eldeſt ſon of the young queen of Spain, the inveſtiture 
of the. duchies of_ Parma, Placentia, and Tuſcany, on che 
death of the p1 eſent poſſeſſors without iſſue. 

This formidable alliance made no alteration in the temper 
of Alberoni. The article that regarded the eventual ſucceſ- 
Hon of Don Carlos was rejected with ſcorn by the Spaniſh 
court which had already taken poſſeſſion of Sardinia, un- 
der pretence of aſſiſting the Venetians againſt the Turks, 
and of great part of the iſland of Sicily. The conſequence 
of this obſtinacy, and of theſe unprovoked hoſtilities, was a 
declaration of war againſt Spain, by France and England. 

But, before that meaſure was embraced, every method had 

been tried, though ineffectually, to adjuſt matters by nego- 
clation: Alberoni ſought only to gain time, by amuſing the 
miniſters of the two crowns. He did not, however, ſucceed 

in his ſcheme. George I. even while he negociated, ſent a 

powerful fleet into the Mediterranean, under {ir George 
Byng, who, being veſted with very ample powers, and find- 
ing every propoſal to induce the Spaniards to accede to a 

ceſſation of arms treated with diſdain, proceeded to execute 

his ultimate inſtructions. He accordingly engaged the Spa- 
niſh fleet near the coaſt of Sicily, and took or deſtroyed 

twenty-one ſhips out of twenty-ſeven, fourteen of 
which were of the line : yet could he not prevent 

the Spaniſh troops, commanded by the marquis de Leda, 

from making themſelves maſters of the citadel of Meſſina, 
the town having ſurrendered before his arrival. But, by his 

activity in tranſporting German troops into Sicily, both the 

town and citadel were ſoon recovered : and the 

Sj aniards made overtures for evacuating the 

ifland. The recovery of Sicily was followed by the ſurren- 

der of Sardinia. 
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In the mean time the duke of Berwick conducted a French 
army toward the frontiers of Spain, and made himſelf 
maſter of St. Sebaſtian and Fontarabia ; the duke of Ormond 
failed in his attempt to land a Spaniſh army in Great Britain; 
and the duke of Berwick, having made preparations for 
opening the next campaign with the ſiege of Roſes 
and Pampeluna, Philip V. acceded to the terms 
preſcribed by the Quadruple Alliance, and Alberoni was 
diſgraced 3. 

While this Italian prieſt, the ſon of a peaſant, and for- 
merly the curate of a petty village near Parma, was ambi- 
tiouſly attempting to change the political ſtate of Europe, a 
great and real change was brought about in the commercial 
world, in the finances of nations and the fortunes of indivi- 
duals, by a Scottiſh adventurer, named John Law. Profeſ- ; 
ſionally a gameſter, and a calculator of chances, Law had 
been obliged to abandon his native country, for having killed 
his antagoniſt in a duel. He viſited ſeveral parts of the con- 
tinent: and, on his arrival at Paris, he was particularly 
ſtruck with the confuſion into which the ambition of 
Lewis XIV. had thrown the French finances. To remedy 
that evil, appeared a taſk worthy of his daring genius: and 
he flattered himſelf that he could accomplith it. The great- 
neſs of the idea recommended it to the duke of Orleans, 
whoſe bold ſpirit and ſanguine —__ induced him to frog 
the wildeſt projects. 

Law's ſcheme was, by ſpeedily paying off the immenſe 
national debt, to clear the public revenue of the enormous 
intereſt that abſorbed it. The introduction of paper-credit 
could alone effect this amazing revolution, and the exigen- 
cies of the ſtate ſeemed to require ſuch an expedient. Law 
accordingly eſtabliſhed a bank, which was ſoon declared 
royal, and united with the Miſſiſippi or Weſt India company, 
from whoſe commerce the greateſt riches were expected, 
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and which ſoon ſwallowed up all the other trading companies 
in the kingdom, It undertook the management of the trade 
to the coaſt of Africa ; it alſo obtained the privileges of the 
old Eaſt India company, founded by the celebrated Colbert, 
which had gone to decay, and giveñ up its trade to the mer- 
chants of St. Malo; and it, at Jongth, engroſſed the my 
of the national taxes. 

The Miſſiſippi company, in a wel, Sail eſtabliſhed on 
ſuch ſolid foundations, and pregnant with ſuch vaſt advan- 
tages, that a ſhare in its ſtock roſe to above twenty times its 
original value. The cauſe of this extraordinary riſe deſerves 
to be traced. | 


It had long been n on the doubtful ealadicins of tra- 


vellers, that the country in the neighbourhood of the river 
Miſſiſippi contained inexhauſtible treaſures. Law availed 
himſelf of this credulity, and endeavoured to encourage and 
increaſe it by myſterious reports. It was whiſpered, as a ſe- 
cret, that the celebrated, but ſuppoſed fabulous mines of St. 
Barbe, had at length been diſcovered ; and that they were 
much richer than even fame had reported them. In order to 
give the greater weight to this deceitful rumour, a number of 
miners were ſent out to Louiſiana, to dig, as was pretended, 
the abundant treaſure ; with a body of troops ſufficient to 
deſend them againſt the Spaniards and Indians, as well as to 
protect the precious produce of their toils ! ! 
The impreſſion which this ſtratagem made upon a nation 
naturally fond of novelty, is altogerher aſtoniſhing. Every 
one was eager to obtain a ſhare in the ſtock of the new com- 
pany : the Miſiſippi Scheme became the grand object, and 
the ultimate aim of all purſuits * Even Law himſelf, de- 
ceived 


4. The adventurers were not ſatisfied with a bare aſſociation with the com- 
piny, which had obtained the diſpoſal of that fine country. The proprietors 
were applied to from all quarters for large traQs of land for plantations ; 
which, it was repreſented, would yicld, in a few years, an hundred times the 
fim neceſſary to be laid out upon them. The richeſt and moſt intelligent 


men in the nation were the moſt forward in making theſe purchaſes; and 
mach 
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ceived by his own' calculations, and intoxicated with the pub- 


lic folly, had fabricated ſo many notes, that the chimerical 
value of the funds, in 1919, exceeded fourſcore times the real 
value of the current coin of 'the kingdom, which was — 
all in the hands of government. ö 

This profuſion of paper, in which dy the debts of thi 


ſtate were paid off, firſt occaſioned ſuſpicion; and afterwards 


ſpread a general alarm. The late financiers, in conjunction 
with the great bankers, exhauſted the Royal Bank, by con- 
tinually drawing upon it for large ſums. Every one wanted 
to convert his notes into caſh; but the diſproportion of ſpecie 
was immenſe, Public credit ſunk at once; and a tyranni- 
cal edict, forbidding private perſons to keep by them above 
five hundred livres, ſerved only to cruſh it more effectually, 
and to inflame the injured. and inſulted nation againſt the 
Regent. Law, who had been appointed comptroller- general 


of the finances, and loaded with reſpect, was now execrated 


and obliged to fly from a country he had beggared, without 
enriching himſelf, in order to diſcharge” the debts of the 
crown s. The diſtreſs of the kingdom was ſo great, and the 
public creditors ſo numerous, that government was under the 


neceſſity of affording them relief. Upward of five hundred 


thouſand ſufferers, chiefly fathers of families,' preſented their 
whole fortunes in paper; and government, after liquidating 
theſe debts, which are ſaid to have originally amounted to a 
ſum too incredible to be named, charged itſelf with the enor- 
mous debt of ſixteen hundred and thirty-one millions of 
livres, to be paid in ſpecie ©. | 

ſuch as could not afford to become purchaſers, ſolicited, the management of 


_ plantations, or even to be employed in cultivating them !—During this gene- 
ral infatuation, all perſons who offered themſclves, whether natives or fo- 


reigners, were promiſcuouſly and careleſsly crowded into ſhips, and landed un 


the burning ſands of the Biloxi, a diſtrict in Weſt Florida, between Penſacola 
and the mouth of the Miſſitippi, where a French ſettlement had been incon- 

ſiderately fo med, aud where theſe unhappy men periſhed in thouſands, of 

want and vexation ; the miſerable victims of a political impoſture, and of 

their own blind avidity. Raynal, Hiſt. Philoſ. et Politique, liv. xvi. 

5. Voltaire, Raynal, and other French authors, 6. Voitaire. 
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Thus ended, in France, the famous M1s$1$1PPI SCHEME; 


ſo ruinous to the fortune of individuals, but ultimately bene- 


ficial to the ſtate, which it relieved from an exceſſive load of 
debt, though it threw the finances, for a time, into the ut- 
moſt diſorder. Its effects, however, were not confined ta 
that kingdom. Many foreigners had adventured in the 
French funds, and the contagion of ſtock-jobbing infected 
other nations. Holland received a flight ſhock ; but its 
violence was more peculiarly reſerved for England, where it 
appeared in a variety of forms, and exhauſted all its fury. 
The SouTH SA SCHEME, evidently borrowed from that of 
Law, firſt excited the avidity of the nation. But it will be 
neceſſary, before I enter upon that ſubject, to give ſome ac- 
count of the nature of the Stocks, and the riſe of the South 
Sea Company. 

Nothing, my dear Philip, is ſo much talked of in London, 
or ſo little underſtood, as the NATIONAL DEBT, the PuB- 
Lic FUNDs, and the Srocks: I ſhall, therefore, endeavour 
to give you a general idea of them, The National Debt is 
the reſidue of thoſe immenſe ſums which government has, 
in times of exigency, been obliged to raiſe, by way of volun- 
tary loan, for the public ſervice, beyond what the annual re- 
venue of the crown could ſupply, and which the ſtate has not 
hitherio found it convenient to pay off. The Public Funds 
conſiſt of certain ideal aggregations, or maſſes of the money 
thus depoſited in the hands of government, together with the 
general produce of the taxes appropriated by parliament to 
pay the intereſt of that money; and the ſurplus of theſe 
taxes, which have always been more than ſufficient to an- 
ſwer the charge upon them, compoſes what is called the 
SINKING FUND, as it was originally intended to be applied 
toward the reduction, or /inking of the national debt. The 
Stocks are the whole of this public and funded debt; which 
being d:vided into an infinity of portions or ſhares, bearing a 
known intereſt, but different in the different funds, may be 
readily transferred from one perſon to anotlier, and converted 
into caſh for the purpoſes of buſineſs or pleaſure, and which 

riſe 
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riſe or fall in value according to the plenty or ſcarcity: of 
money in the nation, or the opinion the proprietors have of 
the ſecurity of public. credit. 

Such is the preſent ſtale of the ſtocks ; which ele n to 
little fluctuation, except in times of national danger or cala- 
mity. For as the public creditors have long given up all ex- 
pectation of ever receiving their capital from government, 
the Stocks are not much affected by great national proſperity, 
unleſs when attended with a ſudden or extraordinary influx 
of money. A ſtrong probability, amounting to a ſpeculative 
certainty, that the intereſt of the national debt will continue 
to be regularly paid, without any farther reduction, muſt 
raiſe the Stocks nearly as high as they can go; and this is 
the common effect of peace and tranquillity. Formerly, 
however, the caſe was otherwiſe, The loans were chiefly 
made by corporations, or great companies of . merchants ; 
who, beſide the ſtipulated intereſt, were indulged with certain 
commercial advantages. To one of thoſe companies was 
granted, in 1711, the monopoly of a projected trade to the 
Spaniſh fettlements on the South Sea, an entire-freedom to 
viſit which, it was ſuppoſed, England would obtain, either 
from the houſe of Auſtria or that of Bourbon, in conſequence 
of the prodigious ſucceſſes of the war. 

At the peace of Utrecht, no ſuch freedom was obtained. 
But the Aſſiento, or contract for ſupplying the Spaniſh co- 
lonies with negroes, conveyed to Great Britain by the com- 
mercial treaty with Philip V. as well as the {ingular privilege 
of ſending annually to the fair of Porto Bello a ſhip of five 
hundred tons burden, laden with European commodities, 
was veſted excluſively in the SouTH SEA Company. By 
virtue of this contract, Britiſh factories were eſtabliſhed at 
Carthagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and other 
Spaniſh ſettlements : and the company was farther permitted 
to freight, in the ports of the South Sea, veſſels of four hun- 
dred tons burden, in order to convey its negroes to all the 
towns on the coaſts of Mexico and Peru; to equip them as 

| it 
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it pleaſed; to nominate the commanders of them, and to 
bring back the produce of its ſales in gold or filver, without 
being ſubject to any duty of 1 import or export . Z 5 
Nor was this all. The agents of the Britiſh South Sea 
Company, under cover of the importation which they were 
authoriſed to make by the ſhip ſent annually to Porto Bello, 
poured in their commodities on the Spaniſh colonies, with- 
out limitation or reſerve. Inſtead of a veſſel of five hundred 
tons burden, as ſtipulated by the treaty, they uſually em- 
ployed one of a thouſand tons, excluſive of water and provi- 
fions : ſhe was accompanied by three or four ſmaller veſſels, 
which fupplied her wants,” and mooring in ſome neighbour- 
ing creek, furniſhed her clandeſtinely with freſh bales of 
goods, i in order to replace ſuch as had been previouſly ſold “. 
Buy theſe various advantages, the profits of the South Sea 
Company became exceſſively great, and the public ſuppoſed 
them yet greater than they really were. Encouraged by 
ſuch favourable circumſtances, and by the general ſpirit of 
avaricious enterprize, fir John Blount, one of the directors, 
who had been bred a ſcrivener, was tempted to project, in 
1719, the infamous Sour SEA Scutme. Under pretence 
6f enabling government to pay off the national debt, by 
lowering the intereſt, and reducing all the funds into one, he 
propoſed that the South Sea Company ſhould become the 


4 


fole public creditor. 
A ſcheme fo plauſible, and ſo advantageous to the ſtate, 
was readily adopted by the miniſtry, and ſoon received the 
ſanction of an act of parliament. The purport” of this act 
was, That the South Sea Company ſhould be authoriſed to 
buy up, from the ſeveral proprietors, all the funded debts of 
the crown, which then bore an- intereſt of five per cent. and 
that, after the expiration of fix years, the intereſt ſhould be ö 
reduced to four per cent. and the capital be redeemable by 
7. Anderſon's Hi. of Commerce, vol ii. 
8. Id. ib. Sce alſo Robertſon s Hit. of America, book viii. 
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parliament?. But as the directors could not be ſuppoſed 
poſſeſſed of money ſufficient for ſo great an undertaking, 
they were empowered to raiſe it by different means; and 
particularly by opening books of ſubſcription, and granting 
annuities to ſuch. public creditors as ſhould think proper to 
exchange the ſecurity of the crown for that of the South Sea 
a _ the mh I!! which h might reſult from only 
commer ce? 

While this affair was in agitation, the ſtock of the South 
Sea company roſe from one hundred and thirty, or thirty 
pounds on the hundred above its primary yalue, to near four 
hundred pounds, or four times the price-paid by the firſt ſub- 
ſcribers; and in order to raiſe it {till higher, Blount, the pro- 
jector of the ſcheme, circulated: a report, on the paſſing of 
the bill, that Gibraltar and Minorca would he exchanged 
for ſome places in Peru, by the ceſſion of which the Britiſh 
trade to the South Sea would be much enlarged. In conſe- 
quence of this rumour, which operated like contagion, by 
exciting hopes of prodigious dividends, the ſubſcription- 
books were no ſooner opened than perſons of all ranks and 
conditions, as well as all ages and ſexes, crowded to the 
South Sea houſe, eager to become proprietors of the ſtock. 
The firſt purchaſes were, in a few weeks, ſold for double 
the money paid for them; and the deluſion, or rather the in- 
fatuation, was carried ſo far, that ſtock ſold, at laſt, for ten 
times its original price. New projectors ſtarted up every 
day, to avail themſelves of the avarice and credulity of the 
nation; and the Wlllch copper company, the York — 
company; and many others, were formed. | 


9. See the printed act. 

10. Theſe emoluments, as we have already ſeen, were very great; we ſo 
intelligent a writer as Dr. Smollet has ſaid, © That in the ſcheme of Law 
there was ſomething ſubſtantial : an excluſive trade to Louiſiana promiſed ſom- 
advantage; but the South Sea ſcheme promiſed no commercial ad vantage of 
« any conſequence.” (Hif of Eng. vol x.) So liable are men Hos the W ta- 
Unts to be the dupes of i Ignorance or Prejudice 
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No intereſted project was ſo abſurd as not to meet with | 
encouragement, during the public delirium ; but the South Sea 
ſcheme continued to be the great object of attraction. At 
length, however, to uſe the phraſe of the times, the Bubble 


began to bur/?. It was diſcovered, that ſuch as were thought 


1 


to be in the ſecret had diſpoſed of all their ſtock, while the 


tide was at its height. An univerſal alarm was ſpread. 


Every one wanted to ſell, and no body to buy, except at a 
very reduced price. The South Sea ſtock fell as rapidly as 
it had riſen, and to the loweſt ebb; ſo that, in a little time, 
nothing was to be ſeen of this bewitching ſcheme but tlie 
direful effects of its violence the wreck of private fortunes, 
and the bankruptcy of merchants and trading companies |! 
nor any thing to be heard but the ravings of diſappointed am- 
bition ; the execrations of beggared avarice ; the pathetic 
wailings of innocent credulity, the grief of unexpected po- 
verty, or the frantic howlings of deſpair '—The timely inter- 
poſition and ſteady wiſdom of parliament only could have 
prevented a general bankruptcy. | 

A Committee of the houſe of commons was choſen by 


ballot, to examine all the books, papers, and pro- 


ceedings relative to the execution of the South Sea 
act; and this committee diſcovered, that before any ſubſcrip- 
tion could be made, a fictitious ſtock of five hundred and 
ſeventy- four thouſand pounds had been diſpoſed of by the di- 
rectors, in order to facilitate the paſſing of the bill. Mr, 
Aiſlabie, chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
ſhared largely in the ſtock was expelled the 
houſe of commons, and committed to the Tower, for hav- 
ing promoted the deſtructive execution of * the South Sea 
« ſcheme, with a view to his own exhorbitant profit; and 
« having combined with the directors in their pernicious 
« practices, to the ruin of public credit.” Mr. ſecretary 
Craggs and his father, alſo great delinquents, died before 


they underwent the'cenſure of the houſe ; but the commons 
reſolved, 


A. D. 1721. 
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reſolved, nevertheleſs, that Mr. Craggs, ſenior, was © a no- 
« torious accomplice with Robert Knight, treaſurer to the 
« South Sea company, and ſome of the directors, in carry- 
« jng on their ſcandalous practices: and, therefore, that all 
« the eſtate of which he was poſſeſſed at the time of his 
« death, ſhould be applied toward the relief of the unhappy 
« ſufferers by the South Sea ſcheme **.” The eſtates of the 
directors were alſo confiſcated by act of parliament, and di- 
reed to be applied to the ſame purpoſe, after a certain al- 
lowance was deducted for each director, according to his 
conduct and circumſtances. | | 

The commons having thus puniſhed the chief promoters 
of this iniquitous ſcheme, by ſtripping them of their ill- got 
wealth, proceeded to repair, as far as poſſible, the miſchiefs 
it had occaſioned. They accordingly prepared a bill for 
that purpoſe: On the inquiries relative to the framing of 
this bill, it appeared, That the whole capital ſtock of the 
South Sea company, at the end of the year 1920, amounted 
to thirty-ſeven millions eight hundred thouſand pounds; that 
the ſtock allotted to all the proprietors did not exceed twenty- 
four millions five hundred thouſand pounds ; that the re- 
maining capital ſtock belonged to the company in their cor- 
porate capacity, being the profit ariſing from the execution 
of the fraudulent ſtock- jobbing ſcheme. Out of this, it was 
enacted, that ſeven millions ſhould be paid to the public ſuf- 
ferers. It was likewiſe enacted, that ſeveral additions ſhould 
be made to the ſtock of the proprietors, out of that poſſeſſed 
by the company in their own right; and that, after ſuch 
diſtributions, the remaining capital ſtock ſhould be divided 
among the proprietors. By theſe wiſe and equitable regu- 
lations, public credit was reſtored, and the ferment of the 
nation gradually ſubſided, 

The diſcontents and diforders occaſioned by the South 
Sea ſcheme encouraged the Engliſh Jacobites to think of 


II, Journals of the Commons, 172 T. 
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making a new attempt to change the line of ſucceſſion. But 
the ſame want of concert, ſecrecy, and ſucceſs, attended this, 
as every other plan for the reſtoration of the unfortunate 
family of Stuart. George I. who had ſpies in every popiſh 


court, and who had, by alliances, made almoſt every Euro- 


pean potentate his friend, was informed, by the regent of 
France, of the confpiracy hatching againſt his government. 
In conſequence. of this information, Chriſtopher 
Layer, a young gentleman of the Middle-Temple, 
was taken into cuſtody, condemned, and executed, for having 
enliſted men for the ſervice of the Pretender. The duke of 
Norfolk, the earl of Orrery, Dr. Atterbury biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, lord North and Grey, with many other ſuſpected 
perſons of leſs note, were committed to the Tower. But 
they were all acquitted, for want of evidence, except the 
biſhop of Rocheſter, who was degraded, deprived of his be- 
nefice, and baniſhed the kingdom for life. 

As Dr. Atterbury was a man of diſtinguiſhed talents, and 
intimately connected with the heads of the Tory party, his 


A. D. 1522. 


. cauſe was warmly pleaded in the houſe of peers. Lord 


Bathurſt, turning towards the bench of bithops, who had 
diſcovered peculiar animoſity againſt the priſoner, ſaid he 
could hardly account for the inveterate malice and rancour 
with which ſome men purſued the learned and ingenious 
prelate, unleſs they were infatuated with the ſuperſtition of 
certain ſavages, who fondly believe that they inherit, not 
only the ſpoils, but the abilities, of any great man whom 
they deſtroy **. When the biſhop of Rocheſter arrived at 
Calais, he met lord Bolingbroke on his return from exile, 
and had the ſpirit to obſerve, ſmiling, that they were ex- 
changed 

Soon after this conſpiracy was defeated, died Philip duke of 
Orleans, regent of France, one of the moſt ele- 
gant, accompliſhed, and diſſipated men of his 


A. D. 1723. 
time. As a prince, he poſſeſſed great talents for govern- 


12. Tindal. Smollett. 13. Parl. Debates, 1722. 
| ment, 
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ment, which he did not fail to exert during his adminiſtration: 
N otwithſtanding his precarious ſituation; he governed France 
with more abſolute authority than any miniſter ſince cardi- 
nal Richelieu, and took many important ſteps for the benefit 
of the kingdom; but his own libertine example, and the 
neceſſity of making the oppreſſed people forget their miſeries 
in a perpetual round of amuſements, introduced an univerſal 
corruption of manners, which ſpread itſelf even to foreign 
nations “ . He was ſucceeded in the adminiſtration, but not 
in the regency, the king being come of age, by the duke of 
Bourbon. This miniſter was ſoon ſupplanted by cardinal 
Fleury, a man of a mild and pacific diſpoſition; who had 
been preceptor to Lewis XV. and who; at the advanced age 
of ſeventy-three, took upon him the cares of government. 
Fortunately for the happineſs of mankind, fir Robert 
Walpole, who began about the ſame time to acquire an 
aſcendant in the councils of Great Britain, and who ſoon 
after became prime miniſter, poſſeſſed a diſpoſition no leſs 
pacific than that of Fleury. In conſequence of this coins 
ciding mildneſs of temper, the repoſe of Europe was conti- 
nued, with little interruption, for almoſt twenty years. 
Meanwhile ſeveral treaties were negociated between its dif- 
ferent kingdoms and ſtates, for ſecuring more effectually, as 
was pretended, the objects of the Quadruple Alliance, and 
the balance of power. ' One of theſe treaties, concluded pri- 
vately at Vienna, between the emperor and the 
Spaniſh monarch, excited the jealouſy of George I. 
who was under apprehenſions for the ſafety of his German 
dominions, as well as of ſome ſecret article in favour of the 


A. D. 1725. 


14. The death of the duke of Orleans was diſtinguiſhed by a very ſingular 
circumſtance. Having neglected his uſual time of bleeding, he was ſeized 
with an apoplexy, in the arms of the duchefs de Talaris, and inſtantly expired, 
Auguſtus II. king of Poland, when informed bf this circumſtance, wantonly 
exclaimed, in the words of ſcripture, « O may I die the death of this ff. 
man?” alluding to his paying at once rhe debt of nature and ons debt of love, 
Mem. de Brandenburęb, tom. ii. 
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Pretender, many of whoſe adherents were then entertained at 

the court of Madrid. It alſo gave umbrage to the French 
and Dutch, as it granted to the ſubjects of the houſe of 
Auſtria greater advantages, in their trade with Spain, than 
thoſe enjoyed by any other nation "5: and it guarantied a 
new Eaſt India company, lately eſtabliſhed at Oſtend, which 
France, England, and Holland, were equally deſirous of Secs 
preſſing. 

In order to counteract the treaty of Vienna, anothei was 
concluded at Hanover, between the three offended powers, 
and the kings of Pruſſia, Denmark, and Sweden. Over- 
awed by this formidable confederacy, the emperor and the 
king of Spain remained quiet. The king of Great 
Britain, however, fitted out three ſtout ſquadrons, 
one of which he ſent to the Weſt Indies, under admiral 
Hoſier, who had orders to block up the Spaniſh galleons 
in the harbour of Porto Bello, and to ſeize them, if they 
attempted to come out. In cruiſing off that unhealthy coaſt, 
where he was reſtrained from obeying the dictates of his 
courage, the greater part of his officers and men were ſwept 
away by the diſeaſes of the climate; his ſhips 
were ruined by the worms, and he himſelf is ſup- 
poſed to have died of a broken heart. 

The Spaniards, in reſentment of this inſult, laid ſiege to 
Gibraltar, but without ſucceſs; and a reconciliation was 
ſoon after brought about, through the mediation of France. 
It was agreed, That the charter of the Oftend Eaſt India 
Company ſhould be ſuſpended for ſeven years; that the 
ſtipulations in the Quadruple Alliance, but particularly thoſe, 
relative to the ſucceſſion of Don Carlos to the duchies of 


* 


A. D. 1726. 


A. D. 1727. 


15. Count Konigſeck, the Imperial ambaſſador at the court of Madid, had 
procured theſe advantag-ous conditions for his maſter, Charles VI. by 


flattering the queen of Spain with a proſpect of a match between her ſon Don 
Carlos, and the archducheſs Maria Thereſa, heireſs to all the extenſive domi- 
nions ol the Houſe of Auſtria. Mem. de Branden. urgh, tom. ii. 
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Parma, Placentia, and Tuſcany, ſhould be fulfilled; and 
that all differences ſhould be adjuſted by a congreſs. This 
congreſs, which was held at Soiſſons, produced the treaty 
of Seville, by which all an of diſpute were finally 
removed. 

During theſe negociations died George I. a prudent and 
virtuous prince, whoſe attachment to his German dominions, 
which has been much magnified, was made uſe of by the 
Tories to render him odious to the Englith nation. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon, George II. whoſe acceſſion made no 
alteration in the ſyſtem of Britiſh politics. The adminiſtra- 
tion was wiſely continued in the hands of the Whigs, the 
only true friends to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, or to the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution: and the ſame Tory faction, which 
had ſo frequently attempted to thwart the meaſures, and 
overturn the throne of the firſt George, continued their vio- 
lent oppoſition in parliament, during the more early part of 
the reign of George II. The heads of this faction, namely, 
Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Shippen, Mr. Hungerford, and 
others, being men of great abilities, were ſoon joined by cer- 
tain diſguſted courtiers, of equal if not ſuperior talents, who 
hoped, by fuch coalition, to humble their ſucceſsful rivals, 
and get into their own hands the higheſt employments of the 
ſtate, Mr. Pulteney, the fineſt ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, and lately a member of adminiſtration, already made 
one of their number. Lord Carteret and the earl of Chef. 
terfield, the moſt diſtinguiſhed orators in the houſe of peers, 
afterwards joined the phalanx. | 

This powerful body, by continually N the mea- 
ſures of government, and paſſionately railing againſt conti- 
nental connections, ſoon acquired great popularity, and at laſt 
became formidable to the throne. The patriotic, or Country 
Party, as the members in oppoſition affected to call them- 
ſelves, were always predicting beggary and ruin in the midſt. 
of the moſt profound peace, and the higheſt national proſ- 
perity ; and a ſmall ſtanding army, which it was thought 

Ca pruden 
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prudent to keep up, was repreſented as an engine of deſpotiſm. 
The liberties of the people were believed by many to be in 
danger. But thoſe liberties, or at leaſt the freedom of the 
conſtitution, has ſuffered more from a pernicions ſyſtem of 
domeſtic policy, which that violent oppoſition at firſt made ne- 
ceſfary, than from the ſo much dreaded military eſtabliſhment. 
When the wheels of government are clogged, and the 
machine rendered almoſt ſtationary, by the arts of an ambi- 
tious faction, the whole influence of the crown mult be em- 
ployed, in order to accelerate their motion. The force of 
oppoſition muſt be broken: its ableſt members muſt be drawn 
over to the fide of royalty, by the emoluments of office or 
the ſplendour of titles; by the higheſt honours and employ- 
ments of the ſtate. If this cannot be effected, if nothing leſs 
will content their pride than an entirely new arrangement of 
the ſervants of the crown, a meaſure always diſagreeable to 
a ſovereign, and often dangerous, as it may poſſibly be 
attended with the loſs of his throne :—if the heads of oppo- 
ſition cannot be taught filence, or induced to change ſides, 
without a total change of adminiſtration, the king muſt either 
reſign his miniſter, or that miniſter muſt ſecure a majority 
in the national aſſembly by other means . No miniſter ever 
underſtood theſe means better than Sir Robert Walpole. 
Poſſeſſed of great abilities, and utterly deſtitute of principle, 
he made no ſcruple of employing the money voted by par- 
liament, in order to corrupt its members. Having diſcovered 
that almoſt every man had his price, he bought many; and, 
to gain more, he let looſe the wealth of the treaſury at elec- 
tions. The fountain of liberty was poiſoned in its ſource, 


16. some men of patriotic principles have fondly imagined, that a good 
miniſter muſt always be able to command ſuch a majority, merely by the 
redlitude of his meaſures; but experience has evinced, that in factious times, 
all the weight of government is often neceſſary to ey even the bet 
mucaſures. 

17. © To defroy Britiſh liberty,“ ſays tord Bolingbroke, „ with an army 
* of Britons, is not a meaſure fo fure of ſucceſs as ſome people may belicve. 
« To corrupt the parliament is a flower, but a more eſſectual method.“ 
Liffert, en Parties, Letter x. 


7 This, 
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This, my dear Philip, is an evil interwoven with the very 
frame of our mixed government, and which renders it, in 
many reſpeQs, inferior to a mere monarchy, regulated by 
laws, where corruption can never become a neceſſary engine 
of ſtate. To fay, that it is abſolutely neceſſary, in our 
government, would perhaps be going too far; but experience 
proves, that it has generally been thought ſo, ſince the Revo- 
lution, when the powers of the crown were abridged. The 
opportunity which able and ambitious men have, by the 
freedom of debate in parliament, and which they have ſeldom 
failed to exerciſe, of obſtructing our public meaſures, renders 
the influence of the crown in ſome degree neceſſary: and that 
is but a more refined ſpecies of corruption, or a milder name 
ſor the ſame thing. 

Our patriotic anceſtors, who ſo gloriouſly ſtruggled for 
the abolition of the more dangerous parts of the prerogative, 
certainly did not foreſee the weight of this enſlaving influ- 
ence, which the entire collecting and management of an im- 
menſe public revenue has thrown into the ſcale of govern- 
ment, by giving rife to ſuch a multitude of officers, created by, 
and removeable at, the royal pleaſure ; and by the frequent 
opportunities of conferring particular obligations, by prefer- 
ence in loans, lottery-tickets, contracts, and other money- 
tranſactions ; an influence too great for human virtue to 
withſtand, and which has left us little more than the ſhadow 
of a free conſtitution **. The Revolution was an over-haſty 


18. Nothing,” as lord Bolingbroke very juſtly remarks, “can deſtroy, 
« the conſtitution of Britain, but the people of Britain; and whenever the 
people of Britain become ſo degenerate and baſe, as to be induced by cor- 
„ ruption (for they are no longer in danger of being awed by prerogative) 
© to chuſe perſons to repreſent them in parliament, whom they have ſound 
© by experience to be under an iufluence ariſing from private intereſt — 
*« dependants upon a court, and the creatures of a miniſter ; or others, who 
« bring no recommendation, but that which they carry in their purſes; then 
«© will that trite proverbial ſpeech be verified in our caſe, that tbe corruption of 
ce the beſt things are the aver: for then will that very change in the flate of 
© property and ower, which improved our conſtitution ſo much, contribute 
« to the deſtruction of it,” Diſſert. on Parties, Let, xvli. 
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meaſure: it guarded only againſt the direct encroachments 
of the crown. The ſubſequent proviſions were few: and 
the Whigs, formerly ſo jealous of liberty, were afterward 
ſo fully employed, one while in combating their political ene- 
mies, in order to preſerve the parliamentary ſettlement of the 
_ crown, and at an other in oppoling the violent faction occaſi- 
oned, by the Hanoverian ſuceſſion, which it had been their great 
object to bring about, that they had no leiſure to attend to the 
new bias of the conſtitution. In their anxiety for the ſecurity, 
of that ſucceſſion, ſtimulated by the luſt of power, they ſhame= 
fully neglected the independency of parliament, as well as the 
freedom of elections, in which it has its origin, till the malady 
was too inveterate to admit of a ſpeedy cure. The Septen- 
nial Bill was a.cruel ſtab to liberty. = 1 

Let us not, however, deſpair. Some late laws relative to 
elections, and for excluding from the houſe of commons con- 
tractors and money jobbers, will greatly contribute to reſt- 
ſtore, if not to perfect the Britiſh conſtitution. But the friends 
of monarchy will perhaps queſtion, whether an independent 
parliament would be a public good in this licentiaus kingdom ?. 
And that queſtion is not without its difficulties. Yet 'we 
know, that corruption is a public evil; that it is the parent 
of licentiouſneſs, and of every enflaving vice. And as the 
reigning family is now fully eſtabliſhed on the throne, and 
without a competitor, government happily can have no occa« 
ſion for undue influence, in order to carry any wholeſome 
meaſure. I ſhall, therefore, conclude my obſervations on 
this ſubject with the memorable words of lord Bolingbroke : 
— The integrity of parliament is a kind of PALLADIUM, 
*a tutelary goddeſs, wao protects our ſtate ? —and if ever 
ſhe is finally removed, we muſt bid adieu to all the bleſſings 
of a free people. The forms of our conſtitution, and the 
names of its different branches, may remain, but we ſhall 
not be, on that account, the leis ſlaves. 


; 19. Difert. on Partler; Let x. 
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In conſequence of the treaty of Seville, confirmed by an- 
other at Vienna, Don Carlos took quiet poſſeſſion 
of the duchies of Parma and Placentia, on the ſuc- 
ceſſion becoming vacant, the emperor withdrawing his troops. 
By the treaty of Vienna, the emperor alſo agreed, That the 
Oſtend company, which had given ſo. much umbrage to 
France, England, and Holland, ſhould be totally diſſelved, 
on condition that the contracting powers, in the treaty of 
Seville, ſhould guaranty the PRAGMATIC SANCTION ; or 
domeſtic law, by which the ſucceſhon to the hereditary 
dominions of the houſe of Auſtria were ſecured io the heirs 
female of the emperor Charles VL in- caſe he ſhould die 
without male iſſue. - The propoſal was acceded to; and 
the peace of Europe continued undiſturbed, till the _— of 
Auguſtus II. king of Poland. 

On this event, Staniſlaus Leczinſki, whom Charles XII. 
had inveſted with the ſovereignty of Poland, in 
1704, and whom Peter the Great had dethroned, 
now become father-in-law to Lewis XV. was a ſecond time 
choſen king. But the emperor, aſſiſted by the Ruſhans, 
obliged the Poles to proceed to a new election. The elector 


A. D. 173t, 


A. D. 1733. 


20. That prince, when ſurpriſed by death, was occupied with a deſign of 
rendering the crown of Poland hereditary in his family. With this view he 
had planned a diviſion of the Poliſh dominions, hoping thereby to quiet the 
jealouſy of his neighbours. The project, however, he knew to be impracti- 
cable, without the concurrence of the king of Pruſſia. He, therefore, deſired 
Frederic II. to ſend him the mateſchal de Grumkou, that he might open his 
mind to him. Auguſtus wanted to pump Grumkou, and Grumkou was no 
leſs anxious to diicover the ſentiments of the king, Mutually actuated by 
this motive, they contrived to make each other drunk : and that drunken 
bout was followed by the king of Poland's death, and a fit of ſickneſs in Grum- 
kou, of which he never got the better. (Mem. de Brandenburgh, tom. ii.) 
Auguſtus II. was endowed with extraordinary bodily ſtrength, a ſound under- 
itanding, a ſocial diſpoſition, and many princely accompliſhments. It was 
this Auguſtus, who, in a fit of gallantry, twiſted a horſe-ſhoe in the preſence 
ot a fine woman, in order to give her ſome idea of his perſonal;|pewers ; and, 
at the ſame time, preſented to her a purſe of gold, to make her ſenſible of his 
generolity, Love perhaps never ſpoke a more eloquent language. £5 


C4 . | of 
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of Saxony, ſon of the late king of Poland, who had married 


the emperor” 8 niece, Was maile to the chrone, under the name 
of Auguſtus III. and Staniflaus, as e was forced to 
abandon his crown. 
Though the diſtance of his ſituation, and the pacific diſpo- 
ſition of his miniſter, prevented the king of France from 
yielding effectual ſupport to his father-in-law, a ſenſe of his 
own dignity determined him to take revenge upon the em- 
peror, for the inſult he had ſuffered in the perſon of that 
unfortunate prince. He accordingly entered into an alliance 
with the kings of Spain and Sardinia, who alſo thought them- 
ſelyes Neprie ed, and war was begun in Italy and on the 
frontiers of Germany. The duke of Berwick paſted the 
| Rhine, at the head of the French army, and re- 
ro duced Fort Kehl. He afterward inveſted Philipſ- 
burgh, in the face of the Imperial forces, while the count 
qe Belleiſle made himſelf maſter of T raerbach. The duke of 
MEE - was killed by a cannon-ball, in viſiting the 
trenches 2 but Philipſburg was taken nevertheleſs. The 
marquis Aged, who ſucceeded to the command of the 


A.D. 3 


21. The mareſchal of Berwick is july reputed one of the greateſt of 
modern commanders. No gencral ever had the coup d'æil quicker or more 
accurate; whether, in battle, to diſcover the blunders of an enemy, and 
make thoſe decifive moments that carry victory with them; or, in a 
campaign, to obſerve and take-advantage of poſitions, on which the ſucceſs of 
the whole depends. IIis charaQer 1 in private life, though no leſs worthy. 
admiration, is leſs known. * It was impoſſible,“ ſays Monteſquieu, te 
« behold him, and not to be in love with virtue, ſo evident was tr anquillity 
« and happineſs in his ſoul. No man ever knew better how to avoid ex- 
« ceſſes; or, if I may fo expreſs myſ-1f, to keep clear of the ſnares of virtue, 
« He had a great fund of religion, and was fond of the clergy „but could not 
% bear to be governed by them. No man ever followed more firialy thoſe 
« precepts of the Goſpel which are moſt troubleſome to men of the world; | 
© no man, in a word, ever practiſed religion ſo much, and talked of it ſo 
« little He never ſpoke ill of any one, nor beſtowed any praiſe upon thoſe 
« whom he did not think deſerving of it. In the works of Flutarch I have 
« ſeen, at a diſtance, what great men were; in him I behold, at a nearer 
& view, what they are.” Stetch of an Hy 1fiorical Ts hs ; 


French 
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French army, as the eldeſt lieutenant-general, continued the 
operations of the ſiege in ſight of prince Eugene; and in 
ſpite of the efforts of that experienced general, and the over- 

flowings of the Rhine, the place was forced to ſurrender. - 
The French and their allies were no leſs ſucceſsful in Italy. 
The count de Montemar having gained a complete victory 
over the Imperialiſts, at Bitonto in Apulia, the Spaniards 
afterward carried every thing before them; and in two 
campaigns, became mäſters of Naples and Sicily. Mean- 
while the forces of France and Piedmont, under old mareſ- 
chal Villars and the king of Sardinia, took Milan and 
other important places. The mareſchal de Coigny, who 
ſucceeded to the command of the French army on the death 
Villars, defeated the Imperialiſts under the walls of Parma, 
after an obſtinate battle, in which count de Merci, the Impe- 
rial general, was killed. The Imperialiſts were 
again worſted at Guaſtalla, where the prince of 
Wurtenburg was flain. In theſe two engagements the em- 

peror loſt above ten thouſand men. | N 
Diſcouraged by ſo many defeats, his Imperial majeſty 
fignified his defire of peace; and as peace was the ſincere and 
conſtant wiſh of cardinal Fleury, a treaty for that end was 
ſoon concluded. By this treaty it was ſtipulated, That 
Staniſlaus ſhould renounce his pretenſions to the throne of 
Poland, in conſideration of the ceſſion of the duchy of Lor- 
rain, which he ſhould enjoy during life, and which, after his 
death, ſhould he reunited to the crown of France; that the 
duke of Lorrain ſhould have Tuſcany, in exchange for his 
hereditary dominions, and that Lewis XV. ſhould inſure to 
him an annual revenue of three millions five hundred 
thouſand livres, till the death of the grand-duke, John Gaſton, 
the laſt prince of the honſe of Medicis ; that the emperor 
mould acknowledge Don Carlos king of the Two Sicilies, 
and accept the duchies of Parma and Placentia, as an indem- 
nification for theſe two kingdoms; that he ſhould cede to the 
king of Sardinia, who had ſome old pretenſions to the whole 
_ | 


A. D. 1735. 
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BY of Milan, the Novareſe, the Tortoneſe, and the fiefs 
of Langes. And, in conſideration of theſe ceſſions, the King 
of France agreed to reſtore all his conqueſts in Germany's 


and to guaranty the Pragmatic Sanction **. 


Scarce was this peace negociated, when a new war broke 
K EIT out on the confines of Europe and Aſia, in 
which the emperor found himſelf involved. Pro- 

voked at the ravages of the Crim Tartars, as well as at the 
neglect of the Ottoman Porte to her repeated remonſtrances 
on that ſubject, the empreſs of Ruſſia reſolved to do herſelf 
juſtice. She accordingly ordered Laſci, one of her generals, 
to attack Azoph, which he reduced; while the count de 
Munich, entering the Crimea with another army, forced the 
lines of Prekop, made himſelf maſter of the place itſelf, took 
Banieſary, and laid all Tartary waſte with fire and ſword. 
11 Next campaign Munich entered the Ukraine, and 
inveſted Qczakow, which was carried by aſſault, 

though defended by a garrifon of three thouſand Janizaries 
and ſeven thouſand Boſuiacs. A bomb having ſet fire to 
the powder magazine, it immediately blew up and communi- 
cated its contents to many of the houſes. The Ruſſian gene- 
ral ſeized this opportunity to ſtorm the town ; and the Turks, 


unable to recover themſelves from their conſternation, or ta 


fight on narrow ramparts contiguous to buildings all in 
flames, tamely ſuffered themſelves to be cut to pieces **. 

The rapid ſucceſſes of the Ruſſians awaked the ambition 
of the court of Vienna, which was bound, by treaty, to aſſiſt 
that of Peterſburg againſt the Porte. The emperor was 
made to believe, That if he ſhould attack the Turks, on the 
de of Hungary, wiule the Ruſſians continued to preſs them 
on the borders of the Black Sea, the Ottoman empire might 
be finally ſubverted. Prophecies were even propagated, 
Taat the period fatal to the Creſcent was at laſt arrived“. 


22, Voltaire. Tindal.. Smollett. 
23. Mem. de Brand nburgh, tom. ii. 24. Id. ibid. 


But 
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But theſe prophecies and the emperor's ambitious hopes 
proved equally illuſory. The Turks turned their principal 
force toward Hungary. The Imperial generals were repeat- 
edly defeated ; ſeveral important places were loſt, 
and Belgrade was beſieged ; when Charles VI. 

iſcouraged by his misfortunes, and reſolving to put an end 
to a war from which he reaped nothing but diſgrace, had 
recourſe to the mediation of France. M. de Villeneuve, the 
French ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, accordingly. xepaired 
to the Turkiſh camp; ; and the empreſs of Ruſſia, though fe- 
cently victorious at Choczim, afraid of being deſerted by her 
ally, and left to ſupport alone the whole wages of the war, 
had alſo recourſe to negociation. 

In conſequence of this pacific diſpoſition in the - Chriflian 
_ allies, the Turks, ſo lately devoted to deſtruction, obtained 
an advantageous peace. By that treaty, the emperor ceded 
to the grand ſeignior Belgrade, Sabatz, the ifle and fortreſs 
of Orſova, with Servia, and Auſtrian Walachia: and the 
contracting powers agreed, That the Danube and the Saave 
ſhould, in future, be the boundaries of the two empires. 
The empreſs of Ruſſia was left in poſſeſſion of Azoph, but 
on condition that its fortification ſhould be demoliſhed ; and 
the ancient limits between the Ruſſian and Turkiſh n 
were re-eſtabliſhed. 

Soon after this peace was Sens, died the emperor 
Charles VI. the laſt prince of the ancient and il- 
luſtrious houſe of Auſtria, the diſputed ſucceſſion 
to whoſe hereditary dominions kindled anew the flames of 
war in Europe. But before we enter upon that important 
ſubject, I muſt give you, my dear Philip, a ſhort account of 
the maritime war already begun between Spain- and Great 


A. D. 1740. 


Britain; and, in order to make the grounds of their quar- 
rel diſtinctly underſtood, it will be neceffary to continue our 
view of the Progreſs of Navigation, Commerce, and Colo- 
nization. 


LET- 
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LT ER XV 


Progreſs of Navi gation, Commerce, and Colonization, From the Year 
1660, 0 the Year 1739, when SPAIN and GREAT BRITAIN en- 
aged in a Maritime War, occaſioned by certain Commercial Di 
' putes—an Account of the Principal Events in that War — the taking 
of PorTo BELLO, the Siege of CARTHAGENA, and the Expedition 
\ Som, ag en to the SOUTH SEA. | 


E have Lech toward the middle of the even · centh cen- 
tury, the Engliſh and Dutch in poſſeſſion of almoſt the 


whole trade of the univerſe. But the Dutch commerce re- 


ceived a ſevere wound from the Engliſh Navigation Act, 
paſſed by the commonwealth parliament, in 1651; and the 
ſubſequent wars between England and Holland, during the 
reign of Charles II. reduced ſtill lower the trade of the 
United Provinces. Their trade to the Eaſt Indies, however, 
continued to flouriſh, while that of England remained in a 
lanquiſhing condition till after tlie Revolution. But this diſ- 
advantage on the part of England was amply compenſated 
by the population, culture, and extenſion of her colonies in 
North America and the Weſt Indies, which began to con- 
ſume a vaſt quantity of European goods ; and by a preat 
and lucrative trade to Spain, Portugal, and Turkey *. During 


no former or ſubſequent period, in a word, did England ever 


make ſuch rapid progreſs in commerce and riches, as during 
that inglorious one, which followed the Reſtoration, and ter- 
minated with the expulſion of the houſe of Stuart *; though 


1. England ſent annually to the Levant above twenty thouſand pieces of 


woollen cloth. 
- Pavenant affirms, that the ſhipping of England was more than doubled 


Lo theſe twenty-eight years. (Diſcourſe en the Public Revenues, part ii.) 
And we are told by fir Joſiah Child, that in 1688, there were, on the 
Change, more men worth ten thouſand pounds, than there were, in 1650, 


wor th one thouſand, Brief Obſervations, &C, 


the 
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ſhe found, at the ſame time, a formidable rival in France, 
and a rival whoſe eneroachments were not ſufficiently re- 
preſſed, by her puſillanimous and penſioned monarchs. pu 
The great Colbert, who, as I have had occaſion to no- 
tice, introduced order into the French finances in the early 
part of the reign of Lewis XIV. who encourzged the arts, 
promoted manufactures, and may be ſaid to have created the 
French navy; Colbert eſtabliſhed an Eaſt India company, 
in 1664. This company, which founded its: principal ſettle- 
ment at Pondicherry, on the coaſt of Coromandel, never at- 
tained to any high degree of proſperity, notwithſtanding the 
countenance ſhewn it by government. At laſt, in conſe- 
quence of Law's Miſſiſippi ſcheme, it was united with the 
Weſt India company, which had been eſtabliſhed in the 
ſame year with that trading to the Eaſt, and was alſo in a 
languiſhing condition. A ſeparation afterward took place. 
The Weſt India company was judiciouſly aboliſhed, as a 
pernicious monopoly *; and the French trade to the Eaſt 
Indies became, for a time, of ſome importance, while that 
to the Weſt Indies flouriſhed greatly from the moment it 
was made free. | 
But France is chiefly indebted for her Ws nds com- 
merce to the genius and induſtry of her numerous inhabi- 
tants, and to the produce of an extenſive, and naturally fer- 
tile territory. Her wines, her brandies, her reſins, her olives, 
have been long in requeſt, and by her ingenious manufac- 
tures, eſtabliſhed or encouraged by Colbert, her gold and 
ſilver ſtuffs, her tapeſtries, her carpets, her ſilks, her velvets, | 
her laces, her linens, and her toys, ſhe laid all Europe, and 
indeed the whole world, under contribution for half a cen- 


3. Excluſive companies may ſometimes be uſcful to nouriſh an.inſant trade, 
where the market is under the dominion of foreign and barbarous princes; 
but where the trade between different parts of the dominions of the ſame 
prince, under the protection of his laws, and carried on by his own ſubjects 
with goods wrought in his own kingdom, ſuch companies muſt be equally 
abſurd in their nature and ruinous in their conſequence to commerce. 


eury. 
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tury. Colbert extended his attention alſo to the manufacture 
of wool ; and the French, by fabricating lighter cioths, by 
employing more taſte and fancy in the colours, and by the 
ſuperior conveniency of the ports of Toulon and Marſeilles, 
ſoon acquired the almoſt entire poſſeſſion of the trade of Tur- 
key, formerly ſo beneficial to England. The ſame, and 
other circumſtances, have procured them a great — in che 
trade of Spain and Portugal“. 

The proſperity of the French manufiQures, however, re- 
ceived a temporary check, from the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz, in 1685. The perſecuted Proteſtants, to the 
number of almoſt a million, who had been chiefly employed 
in theſe manufactures, took refuge in England, Holland, and 
other countries, where they could enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their religion; carrying along with them their arts and in- 
genuity, and even the fruits of their induſtry, to a very great 
amount, in gold and filver. They were much careſſed in 
England, where they improved or introduced the manufac- 
ture of hats, of ſilk, and of linen. The i importation of thoſe _ 
articles from France was ſoon prohibited, as inconſiſtent 
with national intereſt ; the culture of flax was encouraged; 
raw or unmanufactured ſilk was imported from Italy and 
China; beaver ſkins were procured from Hudſon's Bay, 
where ſettlements had been eſtabliſhed, and where all ſorts 
of furs were found in the greateſt plenty, and of the moſt ex- 
cellent quality. Clock and watch-work was executed, in 


England, with the utmoſt elegance and exactneſs, as well as 


all other kinds of machinery, cutlery, and jewelry ; the cot- 
ton manufactory, now ſo highly perfected, was introduced; 
and toys of every ſpecies were at length finiſhed with ſo 
much taſte and facility as to become an article of exporta- 
tion, even to the European continent, and privately to France 
itſelf, the birth-place of faſhion, and the nurſery of ſplendid 


bagatelles. 


4. Anderſon's Hi. of Commerce, vol. ii 


In 
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In the mean time, the Engliſh and French colonies, iri 
North America, enlarged their boundaries, and increaſed/in 
wealth and population. The French colony of Canada, oi 
new France, was augmented by the ſettlement of Louiſiana 
and a line of communication was eſtabliſhed, before the 
middle of the preſent century, from the mouth of the river 
St. Laurence to that of the Miſſiſippi. The Englith colo- 
nies, more populous and cultivated, extended along the ſea- 
coaſt, from the bottom of the Bay of Fundy to the river Al- 
tahama, on the frontiers of Florida. New England furniſhed 
maſts and yards for the royal navy, as well as timber for 
other uſes; New York and New Jerſey, formerly known 
by the name of Nova Belgia, conquered from the Dutch, in 
1664, and Penſilvania, ſettled in 1681, produced abundant 
crops of corn, and a variety of other articles for the Euro- 
pean markets, as well as for the ſupply of the Engliſh iſlands 
in the Weſt Indies; the tobacco of Virginia and Maryland 
was become a ſtaple commodity, in high requeſt, and a great 
ſource of revenue; and the two Carolinas, by the culture of 
rice and indigo, and the manufacture of tar, pitch, and tur- 
pentine, ſo neceſſary to a naval and commercial people, ſoon 
became of vaſt importance. | 

But the moſt beneficial trade of' both nations aroſe, and 
ſtill continues to proceed, from their colonies in the Weſt 
India Iflafids. The rich produce of thoſe iſlands, which is 
chiefly intended for exportation, and all carried in the ſhips 
of the mother-countries, affords employment to a great num- 
ber of ſeamen ; and as the inhabitants, who do not ſo much 
as make their own wearing apparel, or the common imple- 
ments of huſbandry, are ſupplied with clothing of all kinds, 
houſehold furniture, tools, toys, and even the luxuries of the 
table, from Europe, the intercourſe is active, and productive 
of mutual proſperity and happineſs. The iſlands in the 
American Archipelago, in a word, are the prime marts for 
French and Engliſh manufactures, and furniſſi the nations to 
lich they belong, in their ſugars, their rums, their cotton, 

coffee, 
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coffee, cocoa, and other. articles, with a more yaluable ex- 
change than that of gold. 

Nor are thoſe iſlands deſtitute of the precious metals; 
though now leſs plenty there than formerly. An inquiry 
into this ſubject will lead us to many curious particulars in 
the hiſtory of the Weſt Indies, and prove, at the ſame time, 
2 neceſſary introduction to the maritime war between Eng- 
land and Spain, which broke out in 1739. | 

Aﬀex, the failure of the mines of Hiſpaniola, which were 
never rich, and the. conqueſt of the two extenſive empires of 
Mexico and Peru, where the precious metals were found in 
the greateſt profuſion, that valuable iſland was entirely neg- 
lected by the Spaniards. The greater part of its once flou- 
Tiſh:ing cities were deſerted by their inhabitants, and the few 
planters that remained ſunk into the moſt enervating indo- 
lence. The neceſſaries, however, and even many of the 
luxuries of life, were there found in abundance. All the 
European animals had multiplied exceedingly, but eſpecially 
the horned cattle, which were become in'a manner wild, 
and wandered about in large droves, without any regular 
owner. Allured by theſe convemences, certain French and 
Engliſh adventurers, ſince known by the name of Bucca- 
neers or Freebooters, had taken poſſeſſion of the ſmall iſland 
of Tortuga, as early as the year 1632, and found little diffi- 
culty, under ſuch favourable circumſtances, of eſtabliſhing | 
themſelves on the northern coaſt of Hiſpaniola. They at 
firſt ſubſiſted chiefly by the hunting of wild cattle. Part of 
the beef they ate freih, part they dried, and the hides they 
ſold to the maſters of ſuch veſſels as came upon the coaſt, 
and who furniſhed them, in return, with cloaths, liquors, 
fire-arms, powder, and ſhot 5. But the wild cattle at length 

becoming 


5. The dreſs of the Buccaneers conſiſted of a ſhirt dipped in the blood of 
the animals they had flain; a pair of trowſers, dirtier than the ſhirt; a 
leathern girdle, from which hung a ſhorr ſabre, and fome Dutch knives; a 
hat without any rim, except a flap before, in order to enable them to pull it 


off; 
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becoming ſcarce, the Buccaneers were under the neceſſity of 


turning their. induſtry to other objects. The ſober-minded 
men applied themſelves to the cultivation of the ground, 


which abundantly requited their toil, while thoſe of a bold 


and reſtleſs diſpoſition aſſociated themſelves with pirates and 


outlaws of all nations, and formed the moſt terrible band of 


ravagers that ever infeſted the ocean. To theſe ravagers, 
however, rendered famous by their courage and their crimes, 
France and England are indebted, in ſome — for the 
proſperity of their ſettlements in the Weſt Indies. 

Nothing could appear leſs formidable than the firſt arma- 
ments of the piratical Buccaneers, who took the name of 
Brethers of the Coaſt, Having formed themſelves, like the 


hunters of wild cattle, into ſmall ſocieties, they made their 


excurſions in an open boat, which generally contained be- 
tween twenty and thirty men, expoſed to all the intempera- 
ture of the climate ; to the burning heat of the day, and the 
chilling damps of the night. The natural inconveniencies, 
connected with this mode of life, were nugmented ys 
ariſing from their licentious diſpoſition. * 

A love of freedom, which, duly regulated, cannot 15 600 


much cheriſhed, rendered the Buccaneers averſe"againſt all 
thoſe reſtraints, which civilized men uſually impoſe on each 


other for their common happineſs; and as the authority 
which they had conferred on their captain, was chiefly con- 
fined to giving orders in battle, they lived in the greateſt diſ- 


order. Like ſavages, having no apprehenſion of want, nor 
taking any care to guard againſt famine by prudent cecono-. 


my, they were frequently expoſed to all the extremities of hun- 
ger and thirſt. But deriving, even from their diſtreſſes, a 


courage ſuperior to every danger, the fight of a fail tranſ- 


off; ſhoes made of raw hides, but no ſtockings. (Hit. Gen. des Voyager, tom. 


xv. hv. vii.) Theſe barbarous men, the outcaſts of civil ſociety, were Ga | 


nated Buccancers, becauſe they dried with ſmoke, conformable to the cuſtom of 
the ſavages, part of the fleſu of the cattle they had killed, in places denomginate 
ed buccans in the language of the natives. Id. ibid. 
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ported them to a degree'of frenzy. They ſeldom deliberated 


on the mode of attack, but their cuſtom was to board the 
ſhips as ſoon as poſſible. The ſmallneſs of their own veſſels, 
and their dexterity. in managing them, preſerved them from 
the fire of the enemy. They preſented only to the broad- 
fide of a ſhip, their ſlender prows, filled with expert markſ- 
men, who fred at the enemy's port-holes with ſuch exact- 
neſs, as to confound the moſt experienced gunners. And 
when they could fax their grappling tackle, the largeſt trad- 
ing veſſels were generally obliged to ſtrike * 

Although the Buccaneers, when under the preſſure of ne- 
ceſfity, attacked the ſhips of every nation, thoſe belonging to 
the ſubjects of Spain were more eſpecially marked out as the 
objects of their piracy. | They thought that the cruelties, 
which the Spaniards had exerciſed on the natives of the New 
World, were a ſufficient apology for any violence that could 
be committed againft them. Accommodating their con- 
ſcience to this belief, which, perhaps, unknown to them- 

ſelxes, Was rather dictated by the richneſs of the Spaniſh veſ- 
ſels than by any real ſenſe of religion or equity, they never 
embarked in an expedition without publicly praying to 
heaven for its ſucceſs; nor did they ever return loaded with 
booty, without ſolemnly returning thanks to God for * 
good fortune 7. a 


6. Hift. Gen. des Voyages, ubi ſup. Hift. Buccaneers, part 1. chip vi. 

7. Id. ibid. This is a precious picture of the inconſiſtency of human na- 
ture, and a ſtriking proof how little connection there frequently is between re- 
ligion and morality ! a truth which is farther illuſtrated by the following cu- 
rious anecdote. © One of the chief cauſes of our difagreement,” ſays an en- 
lightened Freebooter, ſpeaking of the quatrels between the French and 
Evgliſh Bnccaneers, in their expedition to the South Sca, © was the impicty o 


« the Engliſh ; for they made no ſcruple, when they got into a church, to cut 


& Jon the arms of a crucifix with their ſabres, or to ſhoot. m down with 
or their fuſils and piſtols, lu ing and maiming the images of t e ſaints in the 
« ſame manner!” (Foy. des Flibuſt. pat Raveneau de Luſſan.) But it does not 
en that thoſe devout plunderers, who were ſhocked at ſeeing the image of 
a' ſaint maimed, were more tender than the Engliſh Buccaneers, of the perſons 
er prof erties of their fel!oww- creatures, or ever attempted to reſtrain tlieir impious 
#/ociates fram any act of ice or inbumanity. | | 
Bi This 
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This booty was originally carried to the iſland of Tortu- 
ga, the common rendezyous of the Buccaneers, and then 
their only place of ſafery. . But afterward the French went 
to ſome of the ports of Hiſpaniola, where they had eſtabliſh- 


ed themſelves in defiance of the Spaniards, and the Engliſh to 


| thoſe of Jamaica, where they could diſpoſe of their prizes to 
more advantage, and lay out their money more agreeably, 
either in buſineſs or pleaſure. 

Before the diſtribution of the ſpoil, each adventurer held 
up his hand, and proteſted he had ſecreted nothing of what 
he had taken; and if any one was convicted of perjury, a 
caſe that ſeldom occurred, he was puniſhed in a manner 
truly exemplary, and worthy the imitation of better men; 
He was expelled the community, and left, as ſoon as an op- 
portunity offered, upon ſome deſert iſland, as a wretch un- 
worthy. to live in ſociety, even with the deſtroyers of their 
ſpecies”! 

After providing for the ſick, the 1 the maimed, 
and ſettling their ſeveral thares, the Buccaneers indulged 
themſelves in all kinds of licentiouſneſs. Their debanches, 
which they carried to the greateſt exceſs, were limited only 


What ſatisfaction they could find in diſſipating ſo ra- 
hat they had earned with ſo much jeopardy, they 
this very ingenious reply.“ Expoſed as we are to a 
variety of perils, our life is totally different from that of 
* other men. Why ſhould we, who are alive to-day, and 
run the hazard of being dead to-morrow, think of hoard- 
** ing?—Studious onlg,,of enjoying the preſent hour, we 
«© never think of chat which is to come *.” This has ever 
beenathe language of men in ſuch circumſtances: the de- 
FS life, not ſolicitude for the preſervation of 


fire of di 
exiſtence, ſeems to increaſe in proportion to the danger of 
loſing it. 
8. Hit. Gen, des N eyaget, tom. xv. liv. vii. ch. 1. 
D235 The 
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The ſhips that ſailed from Europe to America ſeldom 
tempted the avidity of the firft Buccaneers, as the merchandize 
they carried could not readily have been ſold in the Weſt In- 
cies in thoſe early times. But they eagerly watched the Spa- 
niſh veſſels on their return to Europe, when certain they 
were partly laden with treaſure. They commonly followed 
the Galleons and Flota, employed in tranſporting the pro- 
duce of the mines of Mexico and Peru, as far as the chan- 
nel of Bahama; and if, by any accident, a ſhip was ſepa- 
rated from the fleet, they inſtantly beſet her, and ſhe ſeldom 
eſcaped them. They even ventured to attack ſeveral ſhips at 
once: and the Spaniards, who conſidered them as dzmons, 
and trembled at their approach, commonly mendercd, it 
they came to cloſe quarters ?. 7 

A remarkable inſtance of this timidity on it one ſide, and 
temerity on the other, occurs in the hiſtory of Peter Legrand, 
a native of Dieppe in Normandy ; who, with a ſmall veſſel, 
carrying no more than twenty-eight men, and four guns, had 
the boldneſs to attack the vice-admiral of the Galleons. Re- 
ſolved to conquer or die, and having exacted an oath to the 
ſame purpoſe from his crew, he ordered the carpenter to bore 
a hole in the fide of his own veſſel, that all hope ge 
might be cut off. This was no ſooner done than h Harde * 
the Spaniſh ſhip, with a ſword in one hand, and a piſtol in 
the other ; and bearing down all reſiſtance, entered the great 
cabin, attended by a few of the moſt deſperate of his aſſo- 
ciates. He there found the admiral ſurrounded by his of- 
ficers ; preſented a piſtol to his breaſt, and ordered him to * 
furrender. Meanwhile the reſt of the Buccaneers took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the gun-room, and ſeizgd the ams. Struck with 
terror and amazement, the Spaniards demanded quanter '*. 
Like * are numerous in the | hiſtory 05 : Bucca- 
neers. N 


The 8 almoſt reduced to deſpair, by finding them- ; 


9. Id. ibid. 10. Hit, Buccancers, part i. chap. vii. « 


8 ſelves 
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ſelves a continual prey to thoſe ravagers, diminiſhed the 
number of their ſhips, and the colonies gave up their con- 
nexions with each other. Theſe humiliating precautions, 
however, ſerved but to increaſe the boldneſs of the Buc- - 
cancers. They had hitherto invaded the Spaniſh ſettlements 
only to procure proviſions ; but no ſooner did they find their 
captures decreaſe, than they determined to procure by land, 
that wealth which the ſea denied them. They accordingly 
formed themſelves into larger bodies, and plundered many of 
the richeſt and ſtrongeſt towns in the New World. Mara- 
caybo, Campeachy, Vera Cruz, Porto Bello, and Carthagena, 
on this ſide of the continent, ſeverely felt the effects of their 
fury; and Quayaquil, Panama, and many other places on 
che coaſts of the South Sea, were not more fortunate in their 
reſiſtance, or treated with greater lenity **. In a word, the 
Buccaneers, the moſt extraordinary ſet of men that ever ap- 
peared upon the face of the globe, but whoſe duration was 
ranſitory, ſubjected ta their arms, without a regular ſyſtem, 
of government, without laws, without any permanent ſub- 
ordination, and even without revenue, cities and caſtles 
which have baffled the utmoſt efforts of national force; and 
if conqueſt, not plunder, had been their object, they might 
have made themſelves maſters of all Spaniſh America. 
Among the Buccaneers who firſt acquired diſtinction in 
this new mode of plundering, was Montbars, a gentleman of 
Languedoc. Having by chance, in his infancy, met with a 
circumſtantial, and perhaps exaggerated account of the 
cruelties practiſed by the Spaniards in the conqueſt of the 
New World, he conceived a ſtrong antipathy againfl a na- 
tion that had committed ſo many enormities. His heated 
imaginatic n, which he loved to indulge, continually repre- 
ſented to him innumerable multitudes of i innocent people, 
murdered by a brood of ſavage monſters nurſed in the moun- 
tains of Caſtile, The unhappy victims, whoſe names were 


11. bid. part i. ils Hag. Gen. des Voyager, ubi ſup. 
53 _ 
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ever preſent. to his memory, ſeemed to call upon him for ven- 
geance: he longed to imbrue his hands in Spaniſh blood, 
and to retaliate the cruelties of the Spaniards, on the fame 
ſhores where they had been perpetrated. He accordingly 

_ embarked on board a French ſhip bound to the Weſt Indies, 
about the middle of the laſt century, and joined the Bucca- 
neers, whoſe natural ferocity he inflamed. Humanity in 
him became the ſource of the moſt unfeeling barbarity. The 
Spaniards ſuffered ſo much from his fury, that he acquired 
the name of the Exterminator ia. 

Michael de Baſco and Francis Lolonois were alſo greatly 
renowned for their /exploits, both by ſea and land. Their 
moſt important, though not their moſt fortunate enterpriſe, 
was that of the Gulf of Venezuela, with eight veſſels, and 

x hundred and ſixty aſſociates. This gulf runs a conſider- 
able way up into the country, and communicates with the 
lake of Malacaybo, by a narrow ſtrait. That ftrait is defend- 
ed by a caſtle called 4a Barra, which the Bucca- 
neers took, and nailed up the cannon. They then 
paſſed the bar, and advanced to the city of Maracaybo, built 
on the weſlern coaſt of the lake, at the diſtance of about ten 
leagucs from its mouth. But, to their inexpreſſible diſap- 
pointment, they found it utterly deſerted and unfurniſhed; 
the inhabitants, appriſed of their danger, having removed to 
the other ſide of the lake with their moſt valuable effects. 
If the Buccaneers had not ſpent a fortnight in riot and de- 
bauchery, they would have found at Gibraltar, a town near 
the eftremity of the lake, every thing which the people of 
Maracaybo had carried off, in order to elude their rapacity, 
On the contrary, by their imprudent delay, they met with 
fortifications newly erected, which they had the glory of re- 
ducing at the expence of much blood, and the mortification , 
of finding another empty town. Exaſperated at this ſecond | 
diſappointment, the Buccaneers ſet tire to Gibraltar; and 
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Maracaybo would have ſhared the ſame fate, had it not been 
ranſomed. Beſide the bribe they received for their lenity, 
they took with them the bells, images, and all the orna- 
mental furniture of the churches; intending, as they ſaid, to 
build a chapel in the ifland of Tortuga, and to- conſeerate 
that part of their ſpoils to ſacred uſes **1 Like other plun- 
derers of more exalted character, they had no idea of the 
abſurdity of offering to Heaven -the fruits of robbery 1 
murder, procured in direct violation of its laws, i 

But of all the Buccaneers, French or Engliſh, none was fo 
uniformly ſucceſsful, or executed fo many great and daring 
enterpriſes, as Henry Morgan, a native of the principality of 
Wales. While de Baſco, Lolonois, and their companions, 
were ſquandering at Tortuga the ſpoils they had acquired in 
the gulf of Venezuela, Morgan ſailed from Jamaica to attack 
Porto Bello; and his meaſures were ſo well con- | 
certed, that ſoon after his landing, he ſurpriſed the 
centinels, and made himſelf maſter of the town, before the 
Spaniards could put themſelves in a poſture of defence. - 

In hopes of reducing with the ſame facility the citadel, or 
chief caſtle, into which the citizens had conveyed their moſt 
valuable property, and all the plate belonging to the churches, 
Morgan bethought himſelf of an expedient that diſcovers his 
knowledge of national characters as well as of human nature 
in general, He compelled the prieſts, nuns; and other wo- 
men, whom he had made priſoners, to plant the ſcaling 
ladders againſt the walls of the fortreſs, from à perſuaſion 
that the gallantry and ſuperſtition. of the Spaniards would 
not ſuffer them to fire on the objects of their love and ve- 
neration. But he found himſelf deceived in this flattering 
conjecture. The Spaniſh governor, who was a reſolute 
ſoldier, uſed his utmoſt efforts to deſtroy every one that ap- 
proached the works. Morgan and his Engliſh affociates, 
however, carried the place by ſtorin, in ſpite of all oppoſi- 
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tion; ** found in it, beſide a vaſt quantity of rich mer- 
chandize, bullion and ſpecie equivalent to one ae 
thouſand pounds ſterling **. 

Wich this booty Morgan and his crew ned to Ba 
maica, where he immediately planned a new enterpriſe, 
Underſtanding that de Baſco and Lolonois had been diſap- 
pointed in the promiſed plunder of Maracaybo, by their im- 
prudent delay, he reſolved, from emulation no leſs than avi- 
dity, to ſurpriſe that place. With this view, he collected. 
fifteen veſſels, carrying nine hundred and ſixty men. Theſe 
ravagers entered the gulf of Venezuela unobſerved, 
ſilenced the fort that defends the paſſage to the 

lake of Maracaybo, and found the town, as formerly, totally 
deſerted, But they were ſo fortunate as to diſcover the chief 
citizens, and the greater part of their wealth, in the neigh- 
bouring woods. Not ſatis led, however, with this booty, 
g Morgan proceeded to Gibraltar, which he found in the ſame 
deſolate condition; and while he was attempting, by the 
moſt horrid cruelties, to extort from ſuch of the inhabitants 
as had been ſeized, a diſcovery of their hidden treaſures, be 
was informed of the arrival of three Spaniſh men of war at 
the entrance of the lake. 
At this intelligence, which was confireed by a boat dif. 
\ * patched to reconnoitre the enemy, the heart of the braveſt 
Buccaneer ſunk withia him. But although Morgan con- 
ſidered his condition as deſperate, his preſence of mind did 
not forſake him. Concealing his apprehenſions, he ſent a 
letter to Don Alonzo, del Campo, the Spaniſh admiral, 
boldly demanding a ranſom for the city of Maracaybo, 
The admiral's anſwer was reſolute, and excluded all hope of 
working upon his fears. “I am come,” ſaid he, *to diſ- 
« pute your paſſage out of the lake: and I have the means 
« of doing it. Nevertheleſs, if you will ſubmit to ſurrender, 
« with humility, all the booty and priſoners you have taken, 


— 


14. Hift. Buccaneers, part ii. chap, vi, 
« J will 
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« will ſuffer you to paſs, and permit you to return to your 
« own country, without trouble or moleſtation. But if you 
« reject this offer, or heſitate to comply, I will order boats 
« from Caracas, in which 1 will embark my troops; and, 
« ſailing to Maracaybo, will put every man of you to the 
c. ſword. This is my final determination. Be prudent there- 
fore, and do not abuſe my bounty by an ungrateful re- 
turn s. I have with me,“ added he, very good troops, 
who deſire nothing more ardently than to revenge on you 
6 and your people, all the cruelties and depredations which 
« you have committed upon the Spaniſh nation in America.“ 
The moment Morgan received this letter, he called to- 
gether his followers; and, after acquainting them with its 
contents, deſired them to deliberate, whether they would give 
up all their plunder, in order to ſecure their liberty, or fight 
for it They unanimouſly anſwered, That they would ra- 
ther loſe the laſt drop of their blood, than reſign a booty 
which had been purchaſed with ſo much peril. Morgan, 
however, ſenſible of his dangerous ſituation, endeavoured to 
compromiſe the matter, but in vain, The Spaniſh admiral 
continued to inſiſt on his farſt conditions. When Morgan 
was made acquainted with this inflexibility, he coolly re- 
plied : + If Don Alonzo will not allow me to paſs, I will 
„find means to paſs without his permiſſion.” He accord- 
ingly made a diviſion of the ſpoil, that each man might have 
his own property to defend; and having filled a veſſel, which 
he had taken from the enemy, with preparations of gun- 
powder and other combuſtible materials, he gallantly pro- 
ceeded to the mouth of the lake ; burnt two of the Spaniſh 
ſhips, took one; and by making a feint of diſembarking 
men, in order to attack the fort by land, he diverted the at- 
(cntion of the garriſon. to that fide, while he paſſed the bar 


- 
** 


* 


15. „Pated on board the royal ſhip, named the Magdalen, lying at anchor 
** at the entrance of the lake of Maracaybo, this 24th of April, 1669. Don 
Aro xzo del Cauro.“ Fey. des Flibuſt. Hiſt. Buccaneers, part ii. c. vii. 
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with his whole fleet, on * other, without eving uy 
damage **. 

The ſucceſs of 1 od like. that of all ambitious leaders, 
ſerved only to ſtimulate him to yet greater undertakings, 
Having diſpoſed of his booty at Port Royal in Ja- 
maica, he again put to ſea with a larger fleet, 

and a more numerous body of adventurers ; and-after re- 
ducing the iſland of St, Catharine, where he procured a ſup- 
ply of naval and military ſtores, he ſteered for the river 
Chagre, the only channel that could conduct him to Pa- 
nama, the grand object of his armament. At the mouth 
of this river, ſtood a ſtrong caſtle, built upon a rock, and de- 
fended by a good garriſon, which threatened to baffte all the 
efforts of the Buccaneers; when an arrow, ſhot from the 
bow of an Indian, lodged in the eye of one of thoſe reſolute 
men. With wonderful firmneſs and preſence of mind, he 
pulled the arrow from the wound ; and wrapping one of its 
ends in tow, put it into his muſket, which was already 
loaded, and diſcharged it into the fort, where the roofs of 
the houſes were of ſtraw, and the ſides of wood, conformable 
to the cuſtom of building in that country, The burning ar- 
row fell on the roof of one of the houfes, which immedi- 
ately took fire; a circumſtance that threw the Spaniards 
into the utmoſt conſternation, as they were afraid, every 
moment, of periſhing by the rapid approach of the flames, 
or the blowing up. of the powder-magazine. After the 
death of the governor, who bravely periſhed with his ſword 
in his hand, at the head of a few determined men, the place 
ſurrendered to the aſſailants 7. 8 

This chief obſtacle being removed, Morgan and his affo- 
ciates, leaying the larger veſſels under a guard, failed up the 
Chagre in boats to Cruces, and thence proceeded by land to 
Panama. On the Savana, a ſpactous, plain before the city, 
the Spaniards made ſeveral attempts to repulſe the ferocioug. + 
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invaders, but without effect: the Buccaneers gained a de- 
cided ſuperiority in every encounter. Foreſeeing the over- 
throw of their military proteCtors, the unarmed inhabitants 
ſought refuge in the woods; ſo that Morgan took quiet pof- 
ſeſſion of Panama, and deliberately IN it for ſome 
lays . 


than his rich booty, A fair captive inflamed his ſavage heart 
with love; and, finding all his ſolicitations ineffectual, as 


neither his perſon nor character was calculated to inſpire the 


object of his paſſion with favourable. ſentiments toward him, 
he reſolved to ſecond his affiduities with a ſeaſonable mixture 
of force. Stop, ruffian !*? cried ſhe, as the wildly ſprung 
from his arms “ ſtop ! thinkeſt thou that thou canſt raviſh 
from me mine honour, as thou haſt wreſted from me my 


fortune and my liberty? No! be affured, that my ſoul ſhall - 
« ſooner be ſeparated from this body: - and ſhe. drew a 


poinard from her boſom, which the would have plunged 
into his heart, if he had not avoided the blow *9. . 


Enraged at ſuch a return to his fondneſs, Morgan threw * 


this virtuous beauty into a loathſome dungeon, and en- 
deavoured to break her ſpirit by ſeverities. But his followers 
becoming clamorous, at being kept ſo long in a, fate of in- 
activity by a caprice which they could not comprehend, 


18. Id. Ibid. - 

19. The Spaniſh ladies, however, as we learn ai the Neeb Rave- 
neau de Luſſan, were not all poſfeſſed of the fame inflexible virtue. The 
Buccancers had been repreſented to them as devils, as cannibals, and beings 
who were deſtitute even of the human form. They accordingly trembled at 
the very name of thoſe plunderers. But, on a nearer approach, they found 
them to be men, and ſome of them handſome fellows. And in this, as in all 
caſes, where they have been abuſed by falſe repreſentations of our ſex, the wo- 
men flew to the oppoſite extreme, as ſoon as they were undeceived; and 
claſped in their amorous arms the murderers of their huſbands and brothers, 
Charmed with the ardour of a band of adventurers, whoſe every paſſion was 
in exceſs, they did not part, without tears of agony, from the warm embrace 
of their piratical paramours, to return into the cool paths. of common life 
7 oy. des Flibufi. chap. iv. v. | 


8 | he 


But Morgan met at 8 with what he valued no les | 
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he was obliged to liſten to their importunities, and give up 


his amorous purſuit *®. As a prelude to their return, the 
booty was divided; and Morgan's own ſhare; in the pillage 
of this expedition, is ſaid to have amounted to one hundred 
thouſand pourds ſterling. He carried all his wealth to Ja- 
maica, and never afterwards engaged in any * entet- 
priſe **. * 

The defection of CHER and ſeveral a ci 
leaders, who ſought and found an aſylum in the boſom of 
that civil ſociety, whoſe laws they had ſo atrocioully violated, 
together with the total ſeparation of the Engliſh and French 
Buccaneers, in conſequence of the war between the two na- 
tions, which followed the Revolution in 1688, broke the 


force of thoſe powerful plunderers. The king of Spain be- 


ing then in alliance with England, the repreſſed 
the piracies of her ſubjects in the Weſt Indies. 
The French Buccaneers continued their depredations, and 
with no ſmall ſucceſs, till the peace of Ryſwick in 1697 ; 
when all differences between France and Spain having been 
adjuſted, a ſtop was every where put to hoſtihties, and not 
only the aſfhciation, but the very name of this extraordinary 
ſet of men ſoon became extinct. They were inſenſibly loſt 
among the other European inhabitants of the Weſt Indies, 
Before this period, however, the French colony in Hiſpa- 
niola had arrived at a conſiderable degree of proſperity ; and 
Jamaica, into which the ſpoils of Mexico and Peru were 
moxe abundantly poured, was already in a flouriſhing con- 
dition. The Buccaneers found at Port Royal better recep- 
tion, and greater ſecurity, than any where elſe. They could 
there land their booty with the utmoſt facility, and ſpend in 
a variety of pleaſures the wealth ariſing from their piracy ; 
and as prodigality and debauchery ſoon reduced them again 


A. D. 1690. 


to indigence, that grand incitement to their ſanguinary induſ- 


20. Hifl. Buccaneers, part iii. chap. v. vi. 
21. After Morgan ſettled in Jamaica, he was Knoghted by that . of 


pleaſure and whim, Charles II. 
ay 
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try made them eagerly haſten to commit freſh depredations. 
Hence the ſettlement reaped the benefit of their perpetual 
viciſſitudes of fortune, and was enriched by their rapacity as 
well as their profuſion ; by the vices which led to their vant, 
and their abundance. 

The wealth, which flowed into Jamaica through that 
channel, gave great activity to every branch of culture; and, 
after the piracies of the Buccaneers were ſuppreſſed, it proved 


2 new ſource of riches, by enabling the inhabitants to open a 


clandeſtine trade to the Spaniſh ſettlements, whence it had its 
origin. This illicit and lucrative commerce was rendered 
more facile and ſecure, by the Aſſiento, or contract for ſup- 


plying the Spaniſh; colonies with negroes, which, England 


obtained at the peace of Utrecht. In conſequence of that 
contract, as I have already had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, Britiſh factories wer eſtabliſhed at Car- 


thagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and other 


A. D. 1773. 


important places in South America and the iſthmus of 
Mexico. The veil with which Spain had hitherto covered 


the ſtate and tranſactions of her colomes, occaſionally lifted 
by the Buccaneers, was now entirely removed. The agents 
of a rival nation, reſiding in her towns of moſt extenſive 
trade and ports of chief reſort, had the heſt opportunities of 


becoming acquainted with the interior condition of her Arhe- 


rican empire; of obſerving its wants, and knowing what 
commodities might be imported into it with the greateſt ad- 
vantage. The merchants of Jamaica, and other Engliſh co- 


lonies that traded to the Spaniſh main, were accordingly en- 
abled, by means of information ſo authentic and expeditious, - 


to aſſort and proportion their cargoes with ſuch exactneſs 
to the demands of the market, that the contraband com- 
merce was carried' on to a vaſt oy and with incredible 


profit *?, 


22. Anderſon's Hift. of Commerce, vol. ii. Robertſon's Hiſt. of America, 
book viii. | 4 
4 | In 
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In order to put a ſtop to this trade, which, together with 
that carried on by the Britiſh South Sea Company, had al. 
moſt ruined the rich commerce of the galleons, formerly the 
pride of Spain, and the envy of other nations, ſhips of force, 
under the name of Guarda-Co/tas, were ſtationed upon the 
coaſts of thoſe provinces, to which interlopers moſt fre- 
quently reſorted. Such a precaution was certainly prudent, . 
but it ought to have been put in execution with equity. If 


the ſhips, commiſſioned to prevent that illicit traffic, had only 


ſeized upon the veſſels really concerned in it, neither the 
commanders, nor the government that appointed them, could 
juſtly have incurred any blame ; but the abuſes inſeparable 


from violent meaſures, the eagerneſs of gain, and perhaps a 


ſpirit of revenge, incited the Spaniſh officers to ſtop, under 


various pretences, many veſſels that had a legal deſtination, | 


and even to treat the ſeamen with the greateſt cruelty. 
England, whoſe power and glory is founded on commerce, 
and who could not patiently ſuffer any reſtraint upon a 
branch of trade which cuſtom had made her conſider as law- 
ful, was highly incenſed, when the underſtood that thoſe re- 
ſtraints were converted into hoſtilities, and carried to an ex- 
ceſs inconſiſtent with the laws of nations. The body of the 
people loudly called for vengeance, and the leading members l 


in both houſes of parliament directed all the thunder of their 


eloquence againſt the miniſter, who could tamely ſce his 
country expoſed to ſuch indignities. But fir Robert Wal- 
pole, who ſtill governed the councils of Great Britain, and 


who had an equal contempt for party rage and popular opi- 


nion, paid little regard to theſe violent invectives or ſeditious 
elamours. Strongly convinced of the importance of peace to 


a trading nation, he endeavoured to obtain, by negociations 


ſatisfaction from the court of Madrid. The preliminaries of 
a convention were accordingly ſigned at Pardo, in 
the beginning of the year 1739. And although 
the terms of this treaty were neither ſo honourable nor ad- 
vantageous to Great Britain as might have been wiſhed, 

they 
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they were the beſt that could poſſibly be obtained, without 
involving the kingdom in a war with Spain, and eventually | 
with France, as was foreſeen by that miniſter. 

The chief article of the convention provided, That the 
king of Spain ſhould pay to the ſubjects of Great Britain ths 
ſum of ninety-five thouſand pounds ſterling, by way of in- 
demnification for their loſſes, in conſequence of the ſeizures 
made by the Guarda-Coſtas. This was, in effect, acknow- 
ledging the injuſtice of thoſe ſeizures; but as no proviſion 
was made againſt future violences, the grand queſtion, 
« Whether Britiſh veſſels, navigating the American ſeas, 
«« ſhould be any where, or under any circumſtances, ſubject 
« to sEAR H?“ being left to be diſcuſſed by a congreſs, the 
intexeſts of the country were ſuppoſed to be betrayed, and 
the whole nation was thrown into a ferment. Petitions 
againſt the convention were ſent from all the principal trad- 
ing towns in the kingdom, and the univerſal outcry was, 
« A free ſea, or a war!” Walpole found himfelf under the 
neceſſity of reſigning, or of yielding to the voice of the mul- 
{itude; and the king of Spain, by neglecting to pay the ſti- 
pulated ſum at the appointed day, furniſhed him with a de- 
cent pretext for declaring war, without abandoning 
luis pacific principles. On the contrary, he affirm- 
ed, that the convention-treaty would have been attended with 
all the advailtages that could be procured by the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful war ; and that future ages would do chats to the 
counſels that FI it. 


* 19. 


Hf) But 


23. It would at leaſt have been productive of more ee than the 
war that enſued. And if it ſhould be ſaid, that it was impoſſible to foreſee 
the ſubſequent misſortunes, which aroſe from a variety of cauſes, it may at 
leaſt be added in reply, That the intereſt of a few merchants concerned in a 
contraband trade, however Jucrative, was not a ſufficient object to engage 


two great nations in a war, the ſucceſs of which muſt be doubtful, and which, 


it was evident, muſt be proſccuted at a vaſt expence of blood and treafure. It 
was the unſubmitting pride of the two nations that involved them in hoſtili- 
ties: and that pride, on the part of England, was inflamed by a ſet of ambi- 
tious 
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But ann the pacific diſpoſition of fir Robert Walpole, 
and his intimate knowledge of the effential intereſts of his 
country, made him averſe from war, he no ſooner. reſolved 
upon hoſtilities than the vigour of his meaſures was as con- 
ſpicuous as his former moderation. A powerful fleet, under 
admiral Haddock, was ſent to cruize off the coaſt of Spain; 
and admiral Vernon, an officer who ſtood high in the public 
favour, was appointed to the command of a ſquadron in the 
Weſt Indies. This gentleman had rendered himſelf conſpi- 
euous in the Houſe of Commons, by loudly condemning all 
the meaſures of the miniſter, and bluntly ſpeaking his ſenti- 
ments on every occaſion. In a debate upon the Spaniſh de- 
predations, he declared that he would undertake to reduce 
Porto Bello with fix ſhips. That offer was echoed from the 
mouths of all the members in oppoſition, and reverberated 

from every corner of the kingdom. Vernon became the idol 
of the people : and the miniſter, in order to gain their confi- 
dence, ſent him to fulfil his boaſt ; not perhaps without hopes 
that he might fail in the attempt, and draw diſgrace on — 
ſelf and his party. 

The event, however, juſtified the admiral's aſſertion. He 
failed from Jamaica with no more than ſix Ahips, and two 

hundred and forty ſoldiers on board: Yet ſuch - | 
was the daſtardlineſs of the Spaniards, and the ro- 
mantic bravery of the Britiſh tars, who mounted the walls of 
the fortifications in a manner thought impracticable, that 
Porto Bello was taken almoſt without bloodſhed. Of that 
place ſome account muſt be given. 

The town of Porto Bello is diſpoſed in the form of a creſ- 
cent, on the declivity of a mountain, which embraces an ex- 
cellent harbour. This harbour was well defended by forts, 
all which were taken and blown up * admiral Vernon, 


A. D. 1740. 


tious men in both houſes of a, who aſſumed to b the delud- 
ing name of patriots; but who, fince time has elucidated their characters, ap- 
pear to have been only a _—_— faction, EY for the emoluments of 


office. 
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who immediately abandoned his conqueſt. It could only in · 
deed be of importance to the maſters of Peru, as its opulence - 
depended entirely upon its ſituation 3 and even that opulence 
could only induce. an inconſiderable number of inhabitants 
conſtantly to reſide on a ſpot, ſo unhealthy, that it has been 
denominated the Grave. of the Spaniards. But during the 
annual fair, which laſted forty days, Porto Bello was a 
theatre of the richeſt commerce that was ever tranſacted on 
the face of the earth. Seated on the northern ſide of the 
iſthmus which divides the two ſeas, thither were brought from 
Panama, on the Pacific Ocean, the gold, filver, and other va- 
luable productions of Chili and Peru, to be exchanged for 
the manufactures of Europe; and there arrived the galleons 
from Old Spain, laden with every article of neceſſity, accom- 
modation, and luxury. The ſickly and almoſt deſerted town” 
was quickly filled with people; its port was crouded with 
ſhips; and the neighbouring fields were covered with droves 
of mules, laden with the precious metals. Inſtead of filence 
and ſolitude, nothing was to be ſeen in the ſtreets and ſquares 
but buſtling multitudes, bales of goods, and cheſts of trea - 
ſure *4, 4: : 2 — ö SHEET 
But that rich commerce, as well as the contraband trade, 
has ſince been - ruined, by the abolition of the galleons, and 
by ſubſtituting in their place regiſter-ſhips ; which ſailing 
round Cape Horn, paſs immediately to the ports of Chili and 
Peru, with a ſupply of European goods, and return to Eu- 
rope with the treaſure by the ſame courſe. In conſequence 
of this new regulation, which took place in 1748, the trade 
of Panama and Porto Bello has ſunk almoſt to nothing; and 
theſe two towns, formerly called the keys of communication 
berween the North and South Sea, between Spain and her 
molt valuable colonies, now ſerve only as a paſſage for the ne- 
groes that are carried to Peru, and ſome other inconſiderable 
branches of decaying traffic *5, = Ty . 


24. Ulloa's Feyage, vol. i. . 25. Robertſon, Hift Amer. book viii. 
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The joy of the Engliſh nation on the taking of Porto Bello 
was exceſſive. The two:houſes of parliament congratulated 
his majeſty on the ſucceſs of his arms : the people were con- 
firmed in their opinion of Vernon; and his good fortune in- 
duced the miniſter to continue him in the 1 of the 
Britiſh fleet in the Weſt Indies. 
This compliance with the wiſhes of the people, however, 
ſerved only to render the popular members in the Houſe of 
Commons more clamorous. They conſidered it as a partial 
victory, and reſolved to puſh their advantage: they attempt - 
ed the entire removal of the miniſter; and a motion was 
even made to that purpoſe. Piqued at this ungenerous re- 
turn, as he conſidered it, to his condeſcenſions, fir Robert 
Walpole. concluded a maſterly ſpeech (in which he refuted 
every charge brought againſt him) with the following keen 
expreſſions, that ſtrongly mark the character of thoſe con- 
tentious and venal times. Gentlemen,” ſaid he, © have 
& talked a great deal of patriotiſm; a venerable virtue, when 
& duly practiſed ! But I am ſorry to obſerve, that of late it 
& has been ſo much hackneyed, that it is in danger of falling 
into diſgrace : the very idea of true patriotiſm is loſt, and 
the term has been proſtituted to the worſt of purpoſes. A 
« patriot | why patriots ſpring up like muſhrooms : 1 could 
« raiſe fifty of them within the four and twenty hours. I 
te have raiſed many of them in a night. It is but refuſing 
% to gratify an unreaſonable or an inſolent demand, and up 
« ſtarts a patriot.— I have long heard of this patriotic mo- 
© tion,” added he; „and let gentlemen contradict me, if 
& they can, when J ſay I could have prevented it. By what 
% means, I leave the houſe to judge“? | 
The reduction of Porto Bello was but a prelude to greater 
enterpriſes. Nothing leſs was reſolved upon than the utter 
_ deftruction of the Spaniſh ſettlements in the New World. 
With this view, an Englith ſquadron was diſpatched to the 


a6. Parliamentary Debates, 1740. 
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South Sea, under commodore Anſon, in order to ravage the 
coaſts of Peru and Chili; while a fleet of twenty-ſeven ſaib 
ol the line, commanded by fir Chaloner Ogle, beſide frigates, 
fire-ſhips, bomb=ketches, ſtore-ſhips, victuallers, and tranſ- 
ports, with upward of ten thouſand land forces on board, 
was ſent to the Weſt Indies; to reinforce admiral Vernon, 
and co-operate with Anſon, by means of intelligence to be 
conveyed atroſs the iſthmus of Darien. The land-forces 
were commanded by lord Cathcart, a nobleman of approved 
honour, as well as experience in military affairs: and the 
ardour of both ſoldiers and ſailors to come to action was ex- 
ceſſive. This ardour drew from lord Cathcart the follow= 
ing words, in a letter to admiral Vernon. In the troops T 
« bring you, there is ſpirit, there is good will; which, when 
properly conducted, will produce, I hope, what the na- 
& tion expect from us will make us the glorious inſtru- 
« ments of finiſhing the war, with all the advantages to the 
public that its happy beginning promiſes ; and with this 
1 diſtinguiſhing circumſtance, that thoſe happy effects have 
been owing to a ADS harmony between the ſea and land- 
& forces 27. 

The want of that harmony proved the ruin of the arma- 
ment. As lord Cathcart unfortunately died ſoon after his 
arrival in the Weſt Indies, the command of the land- forces 
devolved upon brigadier-general Wentworth, an officer 
without experience, reſolution; or authority. He had no- 
thing in common with Vernon' but his obſtinacy, and as 
great a contempt for the ſea, as the admiral had for the land- 
ſervices Theſe two ill-aſſociated commanders, A, D. 1641. 
whoſe powers were diſcretionary, after being re- March 9. 
inforced with ſome troops from the Engliſh colonies 1 in North 
America, determined to attack Carthagena. 

The city of Carthagena is ſeated on a peninſula, or ſandy 


27. Modern Univerſal Hiſt. vol. xv. fol. edit, 
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Hand, which is joined to the continent by two artificial necks 
of land, the broadeſt of which is not above ſeventy yards 
wide. Its fortifications are regular, and after the modern 
manner. The houſes are moſtly of ſtone, and the ſtreets are 
road, ſtraight, and well paved. It is ſuppoſed to contain 
about twenty-five thouſand inhabitants. Nature has placed 
at a little diſtance a hill of a middling height, on which is 
built the citade) of St. Lazarus. This fort commands the 


town, and, in ſome meaſure, the harbour, which is the ſafeſt 


in the American dominions of Spain, and one of the beſt 
any where known. It is two leagues in extent, and has a 
ſafe and excellent bottom. At the time the trade of the 
Spaniſh ſettlements in South America was carried on by the 
galleons, thaſe ſhips ſailed to Carthagena before they went 
to Porto Bello, and viſited it again on their return. Its trade 
has declined ſince their abolition ; but the excellence of its 
harbour, and its vicinity to the rich provinces of Santa Fe, 
Popayan, and Choco, muſt ever make it a place of great im- 
portance. 

In conſequence of the reſolution of the Engliſh command- 
ers to attack this opulent and ſtrong city, a deſcent was 
made on the iſland of Tierra Bomba, near the entrance of 
the harbour, which is known by the name of Bocca Chica, 


ar Little-moxth, from its narrowneſs, and which. was forti- 


fed in a ſurpriſing manner with caſtles, batteries, booms, 
chains, cables, and ſhips of war. Several of the ſmaller 
caſtles were almoſt inſtantly reduced by fir Chaloner Ogle, to 


whom that ſervice was committed; and batteries being 
erected againſt the principal fortifications, the Beradera bat- 


tery and Fort St. Joſeph were ſucceſſively taken by ſtorm. 
A breach was. made in Caſtillo Grande, and the Britiſh 
troops, ſupported by the ſeamen,” advanced to the aſſault. 
Contrary to all expectation, they found the works abandoned. | 
The Spaniſh ſhips, which lay acroſs the mouth of the har- 


28, Ulloa, lib. i, cap. 3. 
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bour, were either taken or deſtroyed; the paſſage was open- 
ed; the fleet entered without farther oppoſition, and ths 
troops were diſembarked within a mile of the city. 

After ſurmounting ſo many difficulties, with ſuch facility, 
the beſiegers thought that little remained but to take poſſeſhon 
of Carthagena. A ſhip was accordingly ſent expreſs to 
London with intelligence to that effect; and public rejoi- 
cings were held at Jamaica, and over all the Engliſh iſlands 
in the Weſt Indies. But the animoſities which broke out 
between Vernon and Wentworth, diſappointed the hopes of 
the nation, as well as the ſanguine expectations of thoſe con- 
cerned in the expedition. Each ſeemed more eager for the 
diſgrace of his rival, than zealous for the honour of his coun- 
try. The admiral was always putting the general in mind 
of the neceſſity of cutting off the communication between 
the town and the country, and of attacking the citadel of St, 
Lazarus, by which it was defended. Reſolutions, in a coun- 
cil of war, were taken for that purpoſe, but nothing was 
done in conſequence of them. A ſhameful inactivity, which 
might partly proceed from the climate, ſeems to have poſſeſſ- 
ed the troops *?. 

The general, by way of recrimination, threw the blame 
of the delay upon the admiral, in not landing the tents, 
ſtores, and artillery. And it muſt be admitted that both 
were in fault. If Wentworth had attacked the citadel be- 
fore the enemy had recovered from the panic, occaſioned by 
the reduCtion of the forts that defended the harbour, the — 


29. The be is exceſſive and continyal at Carthagena; and the torrents of 
water that are inceſſantly pouring down, from May to November, have this 
ſingularity, that they never cool the air, which is ſometimes a little moderated 
during the dry ſeaſon, by the north-eaſt winds. The night is as hot as the 
day. Herice the inhabitants, waſted by profuſe perſpiration, have the pale 
and livid appearance of ſick perſons : all their motions are languid and flug- 
gh ; their ſpeech is ſoft and flow, and their words are generally broken and 
interrupted. Every thing relative to them indicates a relazed habit of body. 
Ulloa, Fey. lib. i. cap. v. | 
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liſh would certainly have become maſters of the place; 
whereas the ination of the land-forces, beſide the diſeaſes to 
which it expoſed them, gave the Spaniards time to recover 
their ſpirits, and to take every precaution for their defence, 
Nor was Vernon leſs remiſs in his duty, in not ſending his 
ſhips to batter and bombard the town a ſea ; for it is be- 
yond diſpute, natwithſtanding ſome ſurmiſes to the contrary, 
that great execution might have been done by ſuch a mode 
of attack. The largeſt ſhips cquld have lain near enough 
to have damaged the buildings without being expoſed ta 
much harm ; and the bombs would haye been attended with 
great effect, as the houſes in that country are chiefly covered 
with ſhingles, or ſmall thin boards, inſtead of ſlate or tiles. 
During theſe diſputes, the army was employed i in erecting 
batteries, in order to make a breach in fort St. Lazarus, 
But the heavy cannon not being yet arriyed, nor the battericy 
near completed, the chief engineer gave it as his opinion, 
that the place might be rendered ſo much ſtronger before the 
batteries could be opencd, as to over-balance the advantage 
to be expected from them. This abſurd opinion, ſeconded 
by the importunities of Vernon, determined Wentworth to 
hazard an aſſault, after all rational proſpect of ſucceſs from 
ſuch a mode of attack had ceaſed, until a breach ſhould be 
made i in the walls. 80 firm, however, was the courage of 
the Britiſh troops, that, if other inſtances of miſconduct had not 
accompanied that unſoldier-like attempt, there is reaſon to 
believe Carthagena would have been taken. The aſſault, i in« 
ſtead of being made in the night, was delayed till morning; 
the ſoldiers were conducted, by miſtake, againſt the ſtrongeſt 
part of the citadel; the ſcaling ladders were found too ſhort; 
the woolpacks and granado-ſhells were left in the rear ; * 
the admiral neglected to divert the attention of the enemy by 
battering the town by ſea, or gven making uſe of his bomb- 
ketches 3%. In conſequence of theſe ſeveral blunders, and 
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others connected with them, the brave affailants were ex 
poſed to the whole fire of the fort, and partly to that of the 

city, without the leaſt power of defending - themſelves, or of 

annoying the Spaniards. A mere carnage enſued; and al- 
though a retreat was ſoon judged neceſſary; colonel Grant, 

who commanded the grenadiers, and fix en =_ * 
of the Engliſh army, were left dead on the field, 

The beſiegers- were ſo much diſcouraged wy en 
tious and ill-directed effort, that they gave up all hopes of 
being able to reduce the place. And the rainy ſeaſon ſet in 
with ſuch violence, as rendered it impoſſible for the troops' 
to live on ſhore. They were therefore reimbarked, and the 
enterpriſe was relinquiſhed, after the admiral had made a 
feeble attempt to bombard the-town, in order to convince the 
general of its impracticability; though that conſequence was 
by no means the reſult of this impertinent experiment. On 
the contrary, it was affirmed, That the continuance of ſuch 
a mode of attack, properly conducted, would have reduced 
the city to heaps of ruins ; that a floating battery, which had 
been prepared, did not lie in the proper place for annoying 
the enemy ; that the water was there indeed too ſhallow, to 
admit large ſhips near enough to batter the town with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs, but that a little toward the left, the har- 
bour was ſufficiently deep, and that four or five ſhips of the 
line might have been moored within RA of the 
walls. 

After the reimbarkation of the troops, ths difteniperd pe- 
culiar to the climate and ſeaſon began to rage with redoubled 
fury. Nothing was heard from ſhip to ſhip, but complaints 
and execrations ; the groans of the dying, and the ſervice 
for the dead! Nothing was ſeen, but objects of woe or 
images of dejection; and the commanders, who had agreed 
in nothing elſe, were unanimous in pleading the expediency 
of a retreat from this ſcene of miſery and diſgrace, The 


31. Univ, Hip. vol, XV. fol. edit. 
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fortifications of the harbour of Carthagena were accordingly 
demoliſhed, and the: Engliſh fleet ſailed for Jaimaica, to the- 


aſtoniſhment and confuſion of the mother-country, as well 


as of the colonies. The people were depreſſed, in propor- 


tion to that exuberant joy with which they had been elevated; 
nor was any thing afterward done by the conductors of this 
unfortunate enterpriſe, to retrieve the honour of the Britiſh. 
arms. Though Vernon was reinforced with ſeveral ſhips 
of the line, and Wentworth with three thouſand ſoldiers from- 


England; and although they ſucceſſively threatened St. Jaga 


de Cuba, and Panama, they returned home, without effect. 
ing any thing of conſequence, an the loſs of 
near twenty thouſand men a. ; 

Ihe expedition under Anſon was not more es in- 


the beginning; and, but for accident, it would have termi- 


nated in equal diſgrace. Being attacked by a furious ſtorm 
in paſſing Cape Horn, two of his ſhips were obliged to re- 
turn in diſtreſs: one was loſt; another was ſo much da- 
maged as to be abandoned ſoon after ; and the greater part 
of his people died of the ſea-ſcurvy, before he reached the 
iſland of Juan Fernandez, which had been appointed as the 
place of rendezyous. In this delightful abode the remainder 
of his crew recovered their health and ſpirits ; and the Cen- 
turion, his own ſhip; being ſtill in pretty good repair, he ſoon 
nut to ſea, took ſeveral prizes off the coaſt of Chili, and. 
plundered the town of Paita, on the coaſt of Peru, where he 
found a booty of filver to the amount of about thirty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. From his priſoners he learned, that, 
notwithſtanding his reduced force, he had nothing to fear in 
thoſe latitudes ; as Don Joſeph Pizarro, who commanded a 
Spaniſh ſquadron deſtined to oppoſe him, had been obliged 


to return to Rio de la Plata, after having loft two ſhips and 


two thouſand men, in attempting to double Cape Horn. 
But that conſolatory intelligence was balanced by infor- 
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mation of a leſs agreeable kind. Anſon alſo learned, from 
ſome papers found on board his prizes, that the Engliſh ex- 
pedition againſt Carthagena had miſcarried. This diſcou- 
raging news made him ſenſible of the impropriety of at- 
tempting to execute that part of his inſtructions, which re- 
garded an attack upon Panama, in conſequence of a ſuppoſed 

co-operation with the Britiſh troops, acroſs the iſthmus of 
Darien. | He therefore bore away for Acapulco, in hopes of 
intercepting the Manilla galleon, -which he underſtood was 
then at ſea, Happily for the Spaniards, ſhe had reached that 
port before his arrival.. He endeavoured to inter- 
_ cept her in her return, but without effect. At laſt 
finding himſelf deſtitute of every neceſſary, he failed for the 
river Canton, in China, where he arrived, after a 
long and diſtreſſing voyage. Having refitted his 
ſhip, and taken in a ſupply of proviſions, he again launched 
into the Pacific Ocean; and after cruiſing there ſome time, 
he fortunately met with and took the annual ſhip from 
Acapulco, on the coaſt of Mexico, to Manilla; in the iſland 
of Luconia, laden with treaſure, to the amount of about three 
hundred thouſand "__ ſterling, beſide other valuable com- 
modities 33, 

Anſon went a ſecond time to Canton, where he aſſerted the 
honour of the Britiſh flag in a very ſpirited manner, and re- 
turned to England by the Cape of Good Hope in 
1744, to the great joy of his countrymen, who 
had heard of his diſaſters, and concluded that he all his crew 
were loſt. The Spaniſh treaſure was carried to the Tower 
with much parade; and an expedition, which, all things 
conſidered, ought rather to have been deemed unfortunate, 
was magnified beyond meaſure. Anſon's perſeverance, 
however, deſerved praiſe, and the ſucceſs of a ſingle thip 


A. P. 1 742. 


A. D. 1 743. 


A. D. 1744. 


33. Arſon: Voyage, by Walter. The treaſure conſiſted of one million 
three hundred and thirteen thouſand eight hundred and forty dollars or peſos, 
with uncoined ſilver equal! in value to ſorty three thouſand fix hundred and 


eleven dollars, ; 
ſeemed 
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feemed to point out what might be performed by a ftout 
| ſquadron on the coaſts of the South Sea ; but the failure of 
the formidable enterpriſe againſt Carthagena was ſtill ſo 
freſh in the memory of the nation, that no farther attempt 
was made during the war to diſtreſs the wn neee 
in America. 

I ſhall here, my dear Philip, cloſe this wa ; as the naval 
tranſactions in the European ſeas, though ſeemingly con- 
nected with the ſubject, will enter with more propriety into 
the general narration. The war, occaſioned by the death of 
the emperor Charles VI. muſt now engage out attention. 


> 


L E TT ER Xxvit. 


Ne general View of the A fairs of Evnore, from the Death of 
the Emperor CHARLES VE. in 1740,.t0 the Treaty of DezsDen, 
in 1745, and the confirmation of the Treaty of BRESLAw. 


HE death of the emperor Charles VI. the laſt prince of 
the ancient houſe of Auſtria, wzthout male iſſue, awaken- 
ed the ambition of many potentates, the adjuſting of whoſe 
i pretenſions threw all Europe into a ferment. By 
virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction, as well as the 
rights of blood, the ſucceſſion to the whole Auſtrian domi- 
nions belonged to the archducheſs Maria-Thereſa, the late 
emperor's eldeſt daughter, married to Francis of Lorrain, 
grand-duke of Tuſcany. The kingdoms of Hungary and 
Bohemia, the province of Sileſia, Auſtrian Swabia, Upper 
and Lower Auſtria, Stiria, Carinthia, Carniola, the four 
Foreſt Towns, Burgaw, Briſgaw, the Low Countries, Friuli, 
Tirol, the duchy of Milan, and the duchies of Parma and 
Placentia, formed that immenſe inheritance. 
Almoſt all the European powers had guarantied the Prag- 


matic Sanction ; but, as prince Eugene judiciouſly remarked, 
«an 
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« an hundred thouſand men would have guarantied it better 
« than an hundred thouſand treaties l' Selfiſh avidity and 
lawleſs ambition can only be reſtrained by force. Charles 
Albert, elector of Bavaria, laid claim to the kingdom of Bo- 
| hemia, on the ſtrength of an article in the will of the em- 
peror Ferdinand 1. brother to Charles V. Auguſtus III. 
king of Poland, and elector of Saxony, exhibited pretenſions 
to the whole Auſtrian ſucceſſion, in virtue of the rights of 
his wife, eldeſt daughter of the emperor Joſeph, elder bro- 
ther of Charles VI. The Catholic king deduced ſimilar 
pretenſions from the rights of the daughter of the emperor 
Maximilian II. wife to Philip II. of Spain, from whom he 
was deſcended by females; and the king of Sardinia revived 
an obſolete claim to the duchy of Milan. The king of 
France had alſo his pretenſions, and to the whole diſputed ſuc- 
ceſſion, as being deſcended in a right line from the eldeſt 
male branch of the houſe of Auſtria, by two princeſſes, mar- 
ried to his anceſtors, Lewis XIII. and Lewis XIV. But, 
conſcious that ſuch a claim would excite the jealouſy of all 
Europe, he did not appear as a competitor ; though he was 
not without hopes of aggrandizing himſelf, and of diſmem- 
bering the Auſtrian dominions, * "bottling the claims of 
another. 

in the meantime Maria-Thereſa ah quiet poke Bon of 
that vaſt inheritance, which was ſecured to her by the Prag- 
matic Sanction. She received the homage of the 
ſtates of Auſtria at Vienna; and the kingdoms of " 7 
Hungary and Bohemia ſwore allegiance to her by their depu- 
ties, as did the Italian provinces. Poſſeſſed of a popular af- 
fability, which her predeceſſors had ſeldom put in practice, 
ſhe gained the hearts of her ſubjects, without diminiſhing 
her dignity. But aboye all, ſhe ingratiated herſelf with the 
Hungarians, in voluntarily accepting the ancient oath of 
their ſovereigns; by which the ſubjects, ſhould their privi- 


leges be invaded, are allowed to defend themſelves, without 
being treated as rebels. 


As 
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As the anceſtors of this princeſs had ever been backward 
in complying with ſuch engagements, the early taking of 
that prudent ſtep was attended with wonderful popularity. 
The Hungarians, who, after two hundred years ſpent in ſe- 
ditious broils and civil wars, ſtill bore with impatience the 
Auſtrian yoke, ſubmitted with pleaſure to the government of 
Maria-Thereſa, whom they almoſt adored, and who was 
worthy of their warmeſt regard. Her firſt care, after con- 
ciliating the affections of her people, was to procure for her 
| hufband a ſhare in all her crowns, under the title of co-re- 
gent : and ſhe flattered herſelf, that the conſequence, thus 
conferred upon the grand duke, would ſoon raiſe him to the 
imperial throne *. But the had forgot that ſhe was deſtitute 
of money ; that a number of pretenders, for the whole or a 
part of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, were riſing up againſt her; 
and that her troops, though far from inconſiderable, were 
diſperſed ove? her extenſive dominions. 

The firſt alarm was given by a formidable, but ated 
pretender. Frederic III. king of Pruſſia, had. lately ſucceed- 
ed his father, Frederic William, a wiſe and politic prince, 
who had, by rigid œconomy, amaſſed a prodigious treaſure, 
though he maintained, for his own ſecurity, an army of ſixty 
thouſand men, which he prudently left his ſon to employ à. 
“% Tf we may be ſaid to owe the ſhade of the oak,” obſerves 
the Royal Hiſtorian, * to the acorn from which it ſprung, in 
« like manner we may diſcern, in the ſagacious conduct of 
« Frederic William, the ſource of the future greatneſs of his 
« ſucceſſor | N 

This ambitious, enlightened, and enterpriſing monarch, 
OS whoſe character I ſhall afterward have occaſion 

to develope in deſcribing his heroic achieve- 
ments, and in tracing his extenſive plans of policy, revived 
certain antiquated claims of his family to four duchies in 
Sileſia ; and, inſtead of having recourſe to unmeaning mani- 


3 5 


7. Voltaire, Millot. 2. Mem. de Brandenbourg, tom. ii. 3. Id. ibid. 
feſtos, 
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feſtos, he began his ach at the head of thirty thouſand 
choice troops, in order to eſtabliſh his right, When he 
found himſelf in the heart of that rich province, and in poſe. 
ſeſſion of Breſlaw, its capital, he ſhewed a diſpoſition to ne- 
gociate. He offered to ſupply Maria- Thereſa, then com- 
monly known by the name of Queen of Hungary, with 
money and troops ; to protect, to the utmoſt of his power, 
the reſt of her dominions in Germany, and to uſe all his in- 
tereſt to place her huſband on the imperial throne, provided 
ſhe would cede to him the Lower Sileſia. 

That would have been a ſmall ſacrifice for peace 44 ſe- 
curity. But the queen of Hungary was ſenſible, that, by 
yielding to the claims of one pretender, the ſhould only en- 
courage thoſe of others. She therefore rejected, perhaps too 
haſtily, the offers of the king of Pruffia, and ſent count 
Neuperg, one of her beſt generals, with a ſtrong body of 
troops into Sileſia, in order to expel the invaders. The two 
armies, nearly equal in numbers, met at Molwitz, a village 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Neiſs, and within a 
league of the river of the ſame name. There a deſperate 
battle was fought. The action laſted from two in the af- 
ternoon till ſix in the evening; when the Auſtrians, in ſpite 
of the moſt vigorous efforts, were obliged to retire under the 
cannon of Neiſs, with the loſs of four thouſand men. 

This victory, which was followed, though not imme- 
diately, with the reduction of Glatz and Neiſs, and the ſub- 
miſſion of the whole province of Sileſia, was acquired ſolely 
by the firmneſs of the Pruſſian infantry, and their celerity in 
firing, in conſequence of a new exerciſe taught them by their 
young king. The cavalry were totally routed, by the ſupe- 
liority of the Auſtrians in horſe ; the royal baggage was pil- 
laged, and the king hinſelf, in danger of being made pri- 
ſoner, was carried off the field, in the more early part of the 
engagement. But the ſecond line of infantry ſtood immove- 

able; 
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able: * by che admirable e of that t body, the battle 
was reſtored *, 

The ſucceſs of the king of Pruſſia aftoniſhed all Europe i 
and the refuſal of Maria-Therefa to comply with his de- 
mands, which had lately been dignified with the name of 
greatneſs of ſoul, was now branded with the appellation of 
imprudent obſtinacy and hereditary haughtineſs :—ſo apt are 
mankind to judge of meaſures by events, and to connect 
wiſdom with good fortune, and folly with diſaſter But, 
even at this diſtance of time, when a more impartial judg- 
ment may be formed, if the queen of Hungary's reſolution 
was again to be taken, it would be difficult for political ſa- 
gacity to direct her which alternative to chuſe. What 
might have been the conſequence of her compliance with the 
king of Pruſſia's propoſals, it is impoſſible to ſay; but we 
know that her intrepidity of ſpirit in reſolving, at all hazards, 
to preſerve undivided the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, exalted her in 
the eſteem of her moſt natural and powerful allies, who ulti- 
mately ſecured to her the greater part of that ſucceſſion. It 
muſt, however, be admitted, That the ſucceſsful invaſion of 
the king of Pruſſia, the unforeſeen conſequence of her refuſal; 
and an aſſurance of the ſupport of ſo powerful a prince, en- 
couraged the court. of Verſailles in the ambitious project of 
placing the elector of Bavaria on the imperial throne. The 
riſe of this project deſerves to be traced. 

France had guarantied the Pragmatic Sanction , 
Charles VI. and cardinal Fleury, whoſe love of pete in- 
creaſed with his declining years, was deſirous of preſerving 
invioiate the engagements of his maſter. But no ſooner was 
it known at Verſailles that the king of Pruffia had invaded 
Sileſia, than the cardinal found himſelf unable to withſtand 
the ardour for war in the French councils. This ardour 
was increaſed by the battle of Molwitz, and the failure of 
che Engliſh in their attempt upon Spaniſh America. Aſſured 


4 Voltalre, Si. ct de Louis XV. chap. v. 
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of the aſſiſtance of Spain; which turned a withfal eye on the 
Italian poſſeſſions of the queen of Hungary, the young no- 
bility and princes of the blood, eager for an opportunity of 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves in arms, repreſented to the king, 


That che period ſo long deſired was now arrived, of finally 
breaking the power of the houſe of Auſtria, and exalting 
that of Bourbon on its ruins; by diſmembering the domi- 
nions of Maria-Thereſa, and placing on the imperial throne 
Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, a ſtipendary of his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. | 

The moderation and natural equity of Lewis XV. yielded 
to arguments ſo flattering, to his pride; and to the count, af- 
terward mareſchal and duke de Belleiſle, and his brother the 
chevalier, the chief inſpirers of theſe violent councils, was 
committed the execution of that ambitious project. They 
propoſed, that fifty thouſand French troops, of which twenty 
thouſand were to be cavalry, ſhould paſs the Rhine, and ad- 
vance toward the Danube, before the beginning of Tune ; that 
another army, of about forty thouſand men, ſhould be form- 
ed on the fide of Weſtphalia, in order to keep in awe the 
electorate of Hanover; and that proper application ſhould 
be made to the moſt conſiderable princes of the empire, cor- 
reſponding to their ſeveral ſituations, inviting them to con- 
cur in the deſtruction of the houſe of Auſtria, and to ſhare 
in its ſpoils. A moment was not loſt in carrying this plan 
into execution. 

Meanwhile the count de Belleiſle, being diſpatched into 
Germany, in the double capacity of ambaſſador and general, 
had concluded a treaty with the elector of Bavaria at Nym- 
phenburg. By this treaty the king of France engaged to aſ- 
liſt that prince with his whole force, in order to raiſe him to 
the imperial throne; and the elector, on his part, promiſed, 
That, after his elevation, he would never attempt to recover 
any of the towns or provinces of the empire which the 
French ſhould have conquered ; that he would, in his impe- 
pelial _— renounce the barrier treaty, and agree, that 

| - France 
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France might retain irrevocably whatever places ſhould be 
ſubdued by her arms in the Auſtrian Netherlands, The 
count de Belleiſle alſo negociated a treaty between Lewis XV. 
and Frederic III. king of Pruſſia; in which it was ſtipulated, 
That the elector of Bavaria, together with the imperial 
crown, ſhould poſſeſs Bohemia, Upper Auſtria, and the 
county of Tirol; that Auguſtus III. king of Poland and 
elector of Saxony, ſhould be gratified with Moravia and 
Upper Sileſia ; and that his Pruſſian majeſty ſhould retain 
Lower Sileſia, with the town of Neiſs and the county of 
Glatz. | | | 

Theſe treaties were no ſooner concluded, than the French 
forces were put in motion ; and Lewis XV. appointed the 
elector of Bavaria, whom he meant to place in the firſt ſta- 
tion among Chriſtian princes, his heutenant-general, with 
the mareſchals Belleiſle and Broglio to act under him. 
He at the ſame time iſſued a declaration, ſetting forth, That 
the troops of the elector of Hanover being in a threatening 
poſture, he, as guarantee of the treaty of Weſtphalia, was 
reſolved, without prejudice to the Pragmatic Sanction, to 
march ſome troops toward the Rhine, in order to guard the 
approaching election of an emperor, and to be ready to aſſiſt 
thoſe princes who might call upon him for the execution of 
his engagements. 67%, 

The fallacy of this declaration was obvious to all Europe ; 
yet it did not fail of its intended effect. The king of Great 
Britain, alarmed for the ſafety of his German dominions, and 
finding, after a tedious and fruitleſs negociation, that he could 
not depend upon the ſupport of the Dutch, who were timid 
and backward, concluded a treaty of neutrality for Hanover; 

in conſequence of which, not only the troops of that 
© eleCtorate, but the auxiliary Danes and Heſſians, in 
Britiſh pay, who had been commanded to march to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Maria Thereſa, were ordered to remain in their 
reſpective countries; and the embarkation of a body of 
Britiſh troops, collected for the ſame purpoſe, was counter, 


manded, 


Sept. I 
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manded A ſubſidy of three hundred thouſand pounds, grant- 
ed by the Britiſh parliament, was however tranſmitted to the 
queen of Hungary, and proved a very ſeaſonable ſupply, in 
the midſt of her multiplied neceſſities 5. 

In the mean time the elector of Bavaria, being join- 
ed by the French forces under mareſchal Broglio, ſur- 
priſed the imperial city of Paſſau, upon the Danube; and 
entering Upper Auſtria, at the head of ſeventy thouſand 
men, took poſſeſſion of Lintz, the capital of that duchy, 
where he received the homage of the ſtates. From Lintz, ſeve- 
ral detachments of his troops advanced within a few leagues 
of Vienna ; which being badly fortified, could make, it was 
generally thought, but a feeble reſiſtance againſt the victo- 
rious enemy. And many of thoſe who were beſt acquaint- 
ed with Germany, and with military operations, conſidered 
that city as already loſt. The inhabitants took the alarm, 
and removed to places of greater ſafety their moſt valuable 
effects. The Danube was daily ſeen covered with boats, 
for this purpoſe ; great part of the ſuburbs was pulled down; 
and a ſummons was ſent to Kevenhuller, the governor, to 
ſurrender the place. | 

In this extremity of her fortune, the archducheſs, commit- 
ting her deſperate affairs to the care of her huſband and her 
brave generals, left Vienna, and retired to Preſburg in Hun- 
gary; where having ifſembled the ftares of that kingdom, 
ſhe appeared before them with her eldeſt ſon, yet an infant 
in her arms, and addreſſed them in a ſpeech to the following 
purport. 4% Abandoned by my friends, perſecuted by my 
« enemies, and attacked by my neareſt relations, I have no re- 
« ſource left but in your fidelity and valour. On you alone 
« I depend for relief; and into your hands I commit, with 
confidence, the ſon of your ſovereign, and my juſt cauſe,” 
At once filled with rage and compaſſion at theſe affecting 
expreſſions of confidence, by ſo flattering an appeal to their 
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loyalty, and by the appearance of a young, beautiful, and 
heroic princeſs, in diſtreſs, the Palatines drew their ſabres, 
and exclaimed, in a tone of enthuſiaſm, «< We will die for 
« our KING, Maria Thereſa |!” Nor was this a. momen- 
tary ſtart of paſſion. While with tears they ſwore to defend 
her, they publiſhed a manifeſto againſt the elector of Bava- 
11a ; and by a ſolemn act of ſtate, they gave a perpetual ex- 
cluſion of him and his poſterity from the throne of Hun- 
gary. | | 

The Hungarian nobility were inſtantly in arms ; and old 
count Palfy, whom the queen honoured with the name of 
Father, marched to the relief of Vienna with thirty thouſand 
men. Kevenhuller, the governor, had a garriſon of twelve 
thouſand : count Nuperg was in Bohemia at the head of 
about twenty thouſand : the grand-duke and his brother, 
prince Charles of Lorrain, who was the delight of the 
Auſtrian armies, commanded another large body ; and prince 
Lobkowitz, count Berenclau, count Traun, and other gene- 
ral officers, were exerting themſelves to the utmoſt in raiſing 
troops for the ſervice of their miſtreſs. 

Theſe powerful armies, the declining ſeaſon, and the 
ſtrength of the garriſon of Vienna, induced the elector of 
Bavaria to moderate his ideas. Inſtead of inveſting that ca- 
pital, he marched into Bohemia; and being there joined by 
twenty thouſand Saxons, he laid ſiege to Prague. The place 
was ſtormed, and taken by the gallantry of the famous count 
Saxe, natural ſon of Auguſtus II. of Poland, who had al- 
ready entered into the French ſervice, and exhibited, on this 
occaſion, a remarkable inſtance of his generoſity and huma- 
nity. He not only ſaved the town from pillage, but the per- 
ſons of the inhabitants from any violence or inſult. And the 
elector of Bavaria, having been crowned king of Bohemia at 
A. D. 1742. Prague, proceeded to Frankfort, where he was 

Jan. 4 elected emperor, under the name of Charles VII. 
and inveſted with the imperial enſigns. 


6. So the Hungarians always call their ſovereign, of whatever ſex, 
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The mareſchal de Belleiſle, who made a ſplendid figure at 
this inauguration, ſeemed now in a fair way to complete his 
whole undertaking; more eſpecially as he had found means 
to engage Sweden in a war with Ruſſia, in order to prevent 
the empreſs Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, from aid- 
ing her ſiſter ' ſovereign. But events ſuddenly took a new 
direction in Germany, as we ſhall after ward have occaſion 
to ſee. In the mean time we muſt turn our attention toward 
the affairs of England ; obſerving, in making this tranſition, 
that the war between Sweden and Ruſſia was diſtinguiſhed 
by no remarkable event, and ſoon terminated in an n 
peace. 

The intimate connexion between England and the houſe 
of Auſtria, ſince the Revolution in 1688, cemented by the 
blood ſpilt during two long and deſolating wars, in which 
the ſubjects of the two powers had greatly ſignaliſed them- 
ſelves, by oppoſing the ambition of Lewis XIV. made the 
people conſider this connexion, and not altogether without 
reaſon, as eſſential to the preſervation of the liberties of 
Europe, againſt the dangerous uſurpations of the houſe of 
Bourbon. The Engliſh nation, therefore, warmly eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the queen of Hungary; and no ſooner wag it 
known that France, in violation of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
had formed the project of diſmembering the ſucceſſion of 
Charles VI. and placing a creature of her own upon the 
imperial throne,* than the cry. for war was loud, and 
for fulfilling to the utmoſt the treaties with the late em-. 
peror. The miſcarriages in the Weſt Indies were forgot; 
the increaſe of taxes, which had lately occaſioned ſo much 
clamour, was diſregarded ; and liberal ſubſcriptions were 
opened, by e individual, for my — of Maria- 
Thereſa. c 


George II. who ſeemed only to value ws Britiſh crown as 
it augmented his conſequence in Germany, was ſufficiently. 


diſpoſed to enter into theſe views; and although the immi- 
nent danger, to which his electoral dominions were expoſed, 
F 2 induced 
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induced him to ſubmit to a treaty of neutrality for Hanover, 
that treaty did not affect him in his regal capacity. As king 
of Great Britain, he might ſtiil aſſiſt the queen of Hungary; 
he might even, it was ſaid, hire his electoral troops to fight 
the battles of Maria-Thereſa. Of this he ſeemed convinced. 
But the leading members of the oppoſition in parliament had 


declaimed ſo long, and ſo eloquently, againſt continental con- 


nexions, that a change in his miniſtry was judged — 
before any effectual ſtep could be taken. 

Sir Robert Walpole, whole credit had been for ſome time 
on the decline, finding he could no longer ſerve his maſter to 
advantage, cr ſecure a reſpectable majority in the houſe of 
commons, reſigned his employments, aud was created earl of 
Orford. Mr. Sandys, a ſturdy patriot, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his perſeverance in oppoſing the meaſures 
of the late miniſter, was appointed chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, in the room of his political antagoniſt ; the earl of 
Wilmington was placed at the head of the treaſury ; lord 
Carteret, the Cicero of the houſe of lords, was made ſecre- 
tary of ſtate ; and the eloquent and patriotic Mr. Pulteney, 
the moſt popular man in the kingdom, was reſtored to the 
dignity of a privy counſellor, and ſoon after created earl of 
Bath. Other changes of leſs conſequence took place. 

From the new miniſtry the moſt popular meaſures were 
expected: nothing leſs was preſumed on than a total reno- 
vation of the conſtitution. A number of motions to this 
purport was accordingly made in both houſes of parliament ; 
dut, to the aſtoniſhment of the nation, they were all violent. 
ly oppoſed, and quaſhed, by the very men who had lately 
maintained the principles on which they were founded, and 
whoſe former ſpeeches had ſuggeſted many of them. The 
moft important of theſe motions were the following three : 


one for appointing a committee to enquire into the con- 


1 duct of affairs during the laſt twenty years: one for 
brir ging in a bill © to repeal the act for Septennial Parlia- 
„ ments; and oe for “excluding Penſioners from the 
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« Houſe of Lords,” by an act of the whole legiſlature. In 
this miniſterial oppoſition, Mr. Pulteney, immediately before 
he was created earl of Bath, and Mr. Sandys, the new chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the Houſe of Commons, as did lord Carteret in the Houſe 
of Peers“. 1 b 
The eyes of the people were now opened; and they dif- 
covered, That the men whom they had been accuſtomed to 
conſider as incorruptible patriots, and who had ſo long diſ- 
tracted the councils of the nation with their thundering ora- 
tions, were only the heads of an ambitious faction ſtrug- 
gling for power, and ready, when gratified with a ſhare in 
the honours and offices of the ſtate, ro eſpouſe meaſures, and 
adopt maxims, which they had formerly reprobated, as big 
with ruin and diſgrace. This political apoſtacy was no leſs 
obſervable in their conduct with reſpect to foreign than do- 
meſtic affairs. Though German ſubſidies, ſtanding armies, 
and continental connexions, had been the conſtant ↄbjects of 
their indignation, while out of place, and had furniſhed them 
with the occaſion of ſome of the fineſt ſtrokes of their popu- 
lar eloquence, the new miniſtry extended theii complaiſance 
to their ſovereign in all theſe particulars, much farther than 
their execrated predeceſſors. Beſide providing for the ſub- 
ſidies to Denmark and Heſſe-Caſſel, they procured a vote of 
five hundred thouſand pounds to the queen of Hungary : 
they augmented the land forces to ſixty-two thouſand five 
hundred men: they tranſported into the Low Countries ſix- 
teen thouſand Britiſh troops, under the earl of Stair, to make 
a diverſion in favour of Maria-Thereſa, even before they 
were aſſured of the concurrence of Holland; and they or- 
dered thoſe troops to be joined by ſix thouſand Heſſians, and 
ſixteen thouſand Havooverians, in Britiſh pay. This army, 
however, after much idle parade, went into winter-quarters, 
without performing any thing of conſequence; the earl of 


7. Parl. Debates, 1742. : : 
F'3 SR Stair 
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With his elevation to the imperial throne. The very day 
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Stair being employed during the greater part of the ſummer 
in fruitleſs negociations with the Dutch, in order to induce 
them to fulfil their engagements with the late e 1 
The campaign was more active in Germany. 


The good fortune of the elector of Bavaria terminated 


that he was elected emperor, under the pompous name of 
Charles VII. he received an account of the loſs of Lintz, the 


capital of Upper Auſtria, though defended by a garriſon of 


ten thouſand French troops. Kevenhuller, the Auſtrian ge- 
neral, who had performed this important ſervice, having diſ- 
lodged the French from all the ſtrong holds of that country, 
entered the emperor's hereditary dom inions; defeated mareſ- 
chal Thoring at Memberg, and took Munich, the capital of 
Bavaria. In the mean time prince Lobkow itz, with eleven 
thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe, was appointed to ob- 
ſerve the motions of the French in Bohemia; while prince 
Charles of Lorrain, at the head of thirty thouſand infantry, 
and eighteen thouſand cavalry, advanced againſt the Pruſſians 
and Saxons, who had invaded Moravia. They retired with 
precipitation, on his approach, and abandoned Olmutz, 
which they had taken. 

The retreat of the Pruſſians and Saxons was conſidered as 
an event of great importance by the Auſtrians, as it ſeemed 
to afford them ay opportunity of uniting their whole force 
againſt the French under Belleiſle and Broglio, who were too 
ſtrong for prince Lobkowitz ſingly. But the active and 
enterpriſing king of Pruſſia, having received a reinforcement 
of thirty thouſand men under the prince of Anhalt Deſſau, 
marched to the aſſiſtance of his allies in Bohemia. By his 
expedition and generalſhip, he arrived before the intended 
junction could be formed; and, in order to prevent it, he 
gave battle to prince Charles of Lorrain at Czaſlaw. The 
diſciplined troops on both ſides were nearly equal; but the 
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Auſtrians had the advantage of a large body of barbarous ir- 
regulars, Croats, Pandours, Talpaches, who engaged with in- 
credible fury ꝰ . The Pruſſians were broken: the king leſt the 
field; and a total defeat muſt have enſued, had not the luſt 
of plunder ſeized the Auſtrian irregulars at the ſight of the 
Pruſſian baggage. Their example infected the regulars 
of the Auſtrian right wing, who alſo gave over the purſuit. 
The Pruſſian infantry ſeized this opportunity to rally: they 
returned to the charge; and, after an obſtinate diſpute, broke 
the main body of the Auſtrian army, and obliged prince 
Charles to retire with the loſs of five thouſand men. 

The king of Pruſſia, whoſe loſs was little inferior to that 
of the Auſtrians, ſick of ſuch bloody victories, and having 
ſome reaſon to ſuſpect the ſincerity of the court of France, 
began to turn his thoughts towards peace; and no leſs politic 
than brave, he concluded at Breſlaw, without con- 
ſulting his allies, an advantageous treaty with the 
queen of Hungary. By this treaty the archducheſs, Maria» 
Thereſa, ceded to Frederic III. the Upper and Lower Silefia, 
with the county of Glatz ; and he engaged to obſerve a ſtrict 
neutrality during the war, and to withdraw his forces from 
her dominions within ſixteen days after the ſigning of the 
articles. A treaty of peace was alſo: concluded, nearly at 
the ſame time, between the queen of Hungary and Auguſ- 
tus III. king of Poland and elector of Saxony; by which 
ſhe yielded to him certain places in the circles of Elbogen, 
Saltzer, Leutmeritz, and Buntzlaw in Bohemia. And he 
guarantied io her the ien © of the reſt of that king- 
dom * 

Vid the court of France, like a clap of thunder, came 


June 1 1. 


9. The Croats are the militia of Croatia. The Pandours are Sclavonians,. 
who inhabit the confines of the Drave and Save: they wear a long cloak, 
carry ſeveral piſtols in their girdle, and uſe beſide a fabre and poinard. The 


Taſpaches are a ſort of Hungarian infantry, armed with a muſket, two piſtols, 
and a ſword. 
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the intelligence of the treaty of Breſlaw : and the news 
which followed it did not contribute to alleviate the conſter- 
nation occaſioned by that blow. The mareſchals Belleiſle 
and Broglio no ſooner found themſelves deſerted by the Pruſ- 
ſians, than they abandoned their magazines and heavy bag. 
gage, and retired with precipitation under the cannon of 
Prague. There they entrenched themſelves, in a kind of 
peninſular meadow, formed by the windings of the river 
Moldaw ; while the prince of Lorrain, having formed a 
junction with the Auſtrian army under Lobkowitz, en- 
camped in fight of them, on the hills of Griſnitz. 

Finding themſelves ſurrounded by ſuperior forces, the 
French generals offered to evacuate Prague, Egra, and all 
the other places which they held in Bohemia, provided they 
were permitted to retire with their arms, ammunition, and 
baggage. This propoſal, though highly reaſonable, was 
haughtily rejected by the queen of Hungary, who inſi ſted on 
their ſurrendering priſoners of war, Belleiſle, who had aſ- 
ſumed the command in Prague, treated the imperious demand 
with diſdain; aſſuring his maſter, that he apprehended no- 
thing from the enemy but famine. And the Auſtrian gene- 
rals, though leſs ſkilful than brave, made him ſenſible that 
their approaches were not to be ſlighted. By cutting off his 
ſupplies, they reduced him to the greateſt neceflities, while 

they waſted and harraſſed his troops by perpetual aſſaults. 
To permit the ſurrender of ſo fine an army, was deemed 
inconſiſtent with the honour and glory of the French na- 
tion, as well as with its intereſt. Mareſchal Maillebois, who 
commanded the French forces on the Rhine, had therefore 
orders to march to the relief of Prague, at the head of forty- 
two thouſand men. When he arrived at Amberg, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia, he was joined by thirty thouſand 
French and Imperialiſts from Bavaria, under Seckendorff 
and count Saxe. Thus reinforced, he entered Bohemia 
without reſiſtance. Appriſed of his danger, the prince of 
Lorrain turned the fiege of Prague into a blockade, the care 
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of which he committed to general Feſtitz, with eighteen 
thouſand men, and advanced with the main body of his army 
toward the frontiers of the kingdom, in order to oppoſe 
Maillebois. At Hayd he was joined by the grand Auſtrian 
army under Kevenhuller, who had followed count Saxe and 
Seckendorff from Bavaria. Meanwhile the mareſchals Belle- 
iſle and Broglio had formed the deſign of joining the French 
army under Maillebois ; and Feſtitz being too weak to op- 
poſe them, they broke out of Prague, and marcle:d to 
Leutmeritz. Maillebois was then in the neighbour- 
hood of Egra; ſo that a junction ſeemed by no means im- 
practicable. But prince Charles, by taking poſſeſſion of the 
paſſes in the interpoſing mountains, utterly defeated their 
ſcheme. Maillebois was under the neceſſity of returning to 
the Palatinate, whither he was followed, and harraſſed on 
his march, by the prince of Lorrain; while prince Lob- 
kowitz, with a ſtrong detachment, obliged Belleiſle and 


Oct. 7. 


Broglio again to ſeek refuge in the capital of Bohemia. 

Soon after the ſiege of this important place was reſumed, 
Broglio made his eſcape in diſguiſe, and took upon him the 
command of the French forces in the Palatinate, Maillebois 
being recalled ; ſo that the fate of Prague, toward which the 
eyes of all Europe were now turned, reſted ſolely on the 
courage and conduct of Belleifle and the ſmall remains of 
that gallant army, which had given an emperor to Germany, 
All proſpect of relief was cut off: a retreat ſeemed impracti- 
cable; and famine, accompanied with diſeaſe, its melancholy 
attendant, made cruel havock among the French troops. 
The intrepid ſpirit of Belleiſle, however, which bore him up 
amid all his misfortunes, communicated itſelf to both his of- 
ficers and ſoldiers; and few days paſſed without ſallies, in 
which the French had generally the advantage. 

Theſe ſallies being chiefly occaſioned by the zeal of the 
French in attacking the Auſtrian magazines in the neigh- 
bourhood of Prague, prince Lobkowitz, who conducted the 
blockade of that city, ordered them to be guarded by the 
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flower of his army, in hopes that famine would ſoon compel 
the enemy to ſurrender at diſcretion. Now it was that Belle. 
iſle made known the reſources of his genius. Having ſe. 
cretly formed the deſign of a retreat, he had with wonderful 
diligence remounted his cavalry, and ſent troops of them out 
every day to forage. A laſt, by making, in one quarter of 
the town, a feint for a general forage, he marched out at an- 
other, with eleven thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, 
and got a day's march of prince Lobkowitz. The great ex- 
tent of the walls of Prague had rendered this attempt the 
more practicable ; and the better to amuſe the enemy, he left 
a ſmall garriſon in that city. He had ten leagues to march 
before he could reach the defiles. The ground was covered 
with ſnow, the cold exceſſively intenſe ; all the inhabitants of 
the country were his enemies, and prince Lobkowitz, with 
an army of twelve thouſand infantry and eight thouſand ca- 
valry, hung on his rear. Under all theſe diſadvantages, 
however, he reached the defiles with his army unbroken. And 
with ſo much judgment had he planned his route, that, al- 
though the Auſtrians occupied all the paſſes on the two prin- 
cipal roads that led to Egra, he was enabled to continue his 
progreſs, by ſtriking through frozen marſhes, which had 
never perhaps before been trod by the foot of man; he him- 
ſelf always pointing the way, though confined to his coach 
or ſedan by a violent rheumatiſm. After a fatiguing march 
of twelve days, he reached Egra, which was ſtill in the hands 
of the French, and entered Alſace without the loſs of a ſingle 
man by the hands of the enemy, but of a thouſand in conſe- 
quence of the rigour of the ſeaſon . | 
We muſt now turn our attention toward Italy, where the 
war raged, during this campaign, with no leſs violence than 
in Germany. 
I have already had occafion to obſerve, That on the death 
of the emperor Charles VI. the king of Spain put in a claim 
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to the whole Auſtrian ſucceſſion, and that the king of Sar- 
dinia revived one to the duchy of Milan. Both afterward 
thought proper to moderate their pretenſions. The Spaniſh 
monarch ſeemed diſpoſed to be ſatisfied with the Auſtrian 
dominions in Italy, which he intended to erect into a king- 
dom for Don Philip, his ſecond ſon by the princeſs of 
Parma ; and his Sardinian majeſty, alarmed by the encroach- 
ments of the houſe of Bourbon, entered into an alliance with 
the queen of Hungary and the king of Great Britain, in con- 
ſideration of an annual ſubſidy, and the ceſſion of certain 
places contiguous to his dominions, though without abſo- 
lutely renouncing his antiquated claim to the duchy of Mi- 
lan. All the other Italian powers affected, from fear, to re- 
main neutral; ſo that, when a body of Spaniſh troops, un- 
der the duke de Montemar, were landed on the coaſt of 
Tuſcany, toward the end of the year 1741, the Grand Duke, 
huſband to the queen of Hungary, whoſe territories they 
came to invade, permitted them to paſs through his domini- 
ons. The Genoeſe ſhewed no leſs complaiſance to another 
body of Spaniſh troops: the Venetians ifſued a declaration 
to the ſame purpoſe ; and the pope, as the common father of 
Chriſtendom, wiſely permitted both parties to take refuge 
alternately in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and treated both with 
equal cordiality. Don Carlos, king of the Two Sicilies, 
alſo declared himſelf neutral, though reſolved to abet the 
claims of his family to the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and 
Milan. But the appearance of an Engliſh ſquadron before 
his capital, which could ſoon have been laid in aſhes, obliged 
him to ſubmit, for a time, to a real neutrality as unnatural as 
that of the Grand Duke. 

This tranſaction, and others connected with it, were at- 
tended with circumſtances ſufficiently intereſting to merit a 
particular detail; more eſpecially as they lead us into the line 
of the naval operations of Great Britain in Europe. 

Admiral Haddock had cruiſed in the Mediterranean, with 
a ſcrong fleet, ever ſince the breaking out of the war with 
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Spain; and ſir John Norris had repeatedly threatened the 
coaſts of that kingdom, with a powerful armament, without 
performing any thing of conſequence. At length admiral 
Haddock ſeemed to have an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf and effectually ſerving his country. As he lay at 
Gibraltar, with fourteen ſtout ſhips, he was.informed, that a 
Spanith fleet of twelve ſail of the line, commanded by don 
Joſeph Navarro, with two hundred tranſports, and fifteen 
thouſand land forces on board, under the duke de Montemar, 
had paſſed the Straits in the night. He immediately ſtood 
to ſea. He came up with the enemy, and was preparing to 
engage, when a French ſquadron, from Toulon, ſtoad in be- 
tween the hoſtile fleets with a flag of truce; and the com- 
mander ſent a meſſage to the Engliſh admiral, That the 
French and Spaniards being engaged 1n a joint expedition, 
he was under the neceſſity of acting in concert with his 
maſter's allies. This unexpected interpoſitian prevented an 
engagement, and the Spaniſh admiral proceeded with his 
convoy“. | 
Worn out with years, and chagrined by repeated diſap- 
pointments, Haddock reſigned the command of the Britith 
fleet in the Mediterranean to rear-admiral Leſtock, who was 
ſoon joined by ſeven ſhips of the line, under vice-admiral 
Matthews, a brave and able officer. Beſide being appointed 
commander in chict on that ſtation, Matthews was veſted 
with ſull powers to treat with all the princes and ſtates of 
Italy, as his Britannic majeſty's miniſter. In this double ca- 
pacity, he watched the motions of the Spaniards both by ſea 
and land; and underſtanding that a body of the troops of the 
king of the Two Sicilies had, notwithſtanding his pretended 
neutrality, joined the Spanith army, under the duke de Mon- 
temar, he ſent commodore Martin with an Engliſh ſquadron 
into the bay of Naples, with orders to bombard that city, un- 
leſs the king would withdraw his troops, and ſign a promiſe, 
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that they ſhould not act in conjunction with Spain during 
the continuance of che war. The inhabitants of Naples 
were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, at this unex- 
pected viſit; and the king, being ſenſible that his capital, 
naturally much expoled by its aſcending ſituation, Was not 
in a ſtate of defence, thought proper to comply Wirk the 
conditions. He at firſt called an extraordinary council, 
which held ſeveral conſultations, without coming to any 
fixed reſolution. At length the Britiſh commodore, who had 
dropped anchor before the town at four in the afternoon, by 
a noble boldneſs put an end to farther heſitation. On re- 
ceiving an ambiguous anſwer, he pulled out his watch, and 
fixing 1t to the main-maſt, ſternly replied, That the council 
muſt come to a final determination within an hour, other- 
wiſe he ſhould be obliged to execute his orders, Which were 
abſolute. The king's promiſe of neutrality was immediately 
ſent, and the Engliſh fleet left the bay before midnight . 
Hiſtory affords few inſtances of ſuch deciſion and ditpatch in 
affairs of equal importance. 

As a prelude to the ſigning of this forced neutrality, which 
totally diſconcerted the ſchemes of the court of Madrid, the 
Spaniſh army, under the duke de Montemar, had bcen 
obliged to retreat toward the frontiers of Naples, before che 
king of Sardinia, and count Traun, the Auſtrian general. 
Meanwhile, Don Philip, third ſon of his Catholic majeſty, 
and for whoſe aggrandiſement the war had been undertaken, 
invaded Savoy with another Spaniſh army, which he had led 
through France, and ſoon made himſelf maſter of that whole 
euchy. Alarmed at this irruption, and anxious for the ſafety 
of his more valuable dominions, the king of Sardinia rel 
turned with his forces to the defence of Piedmont, which the 
Spaniards in vain attempted to enter. And count Fraun 
found himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong, after the king of the Two 
Sicilies had withdrawn his troops, to maintain his ground, 
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during the remainder of the campaign, againſt the Spaniſh 
army under the count de Gages, who was ſent to ſuperſede 
the duke de Montemar “. 5 

The Spaniards, in a word, had little reaſon to boaſt of their 
ſucceſs in Italy; where their armies were reduced to great 
diſtreſs, by the vigilance of the Britiſh fleet in cutting off 
their ſupplies. The queen of Hungary, now all victorious 
in Germany, was in poſſeſſion of the territories of the em- 
peror Charles VII. ſo that the French, heartily tired of ſup- 
porting that prince, in whoſe cauſe they had loſt above an 
hundred thouſand men, made at laſt propoſals of 
peace on equitable, or rather humiliating terms. 
This condeſcenſion was the more remarkable, as the councils 
of the court of Verſailles were no longer influenced by the 
mild ſpirit of cardinal Fleury. He had died, at a very ad- 
vanced age, in the beginning of the preſent year. 

But Maria-Thereſa, elated with her unexpected ſucceſs, 
and rendered confident by the ſupport of ſo powerful an ally 
as the king of Great Britain, haughtily rejected all pacific 
propoſitions ; while lord Carteret, the new prime miniſter 
of George II. who had formerly declaimed with ſo much 
violence againſt continental connexions, could now ſee no- 
thing but triumphs to be acquired in Flanders, though the 
Dutch had not yet engaged to take part in the war. He 
therefore urged the neceſſity of maintaining the balance of 
power in Europe. In vain did the popular party in parlia- 
ment reply, That this balance was no longer in danger ; that 
the queen of Hungary herſelf was now ſufficiently ſtrong to 
protect all her dominions; that ſhe had only to reſtore 
peace to Germany, in order to be enabled to drive the Spa- 
niards out of Italy; and that England, inſtead of rouſing 
the jealouſy of other ſtates, by laviſhing its blood and treaſure 
in feeding the pride of an ambitious woman, ought to direct 
all its force againſt Spain, the only power with whom 1t was 
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actually at war, and in whoſe humiliation it was particu- 
larly intereſted '*. Theſe arguments were not attended to. 
The king of Great Britain was fired with the thirſt of mili- 
tary glory ; and the king of France, finding that peace could 
not be obtained for the emperor, made preparations for pro- 
ſecuting the war with vigour. 

In the meantime the queen of Hungary's good fortune 
continued to attend her. Prince Charles of Lorrain, having 
aſſumed the command of the Auſtrian army in Bavaria, de- 
feated the Imperialiſts with great ſlaughter near Braunaw, and 
took poſſeſſion of their camp; while prince Lobkowitz, 
marching from Bohemia, drove the French from all their 
poſts in the Upper Palatinate. Theſe two generals after- 
ward obliged mareſchal Broglio to abandon a ſtrong camp 
which he occupied at Pladling, on the Danube, and to re- 
tire with hurry and precipitation toward the Rhine; the 
Auſtrian irregulars harraſſing him on his march, and cutting 
off great numbers of his troops. When he reached Dona- 
wert, he was joined by a reinforcement of twelve thouſand 
men under count Saxe: yet he did not think proper to 
hazard an engagement, his main body being almoſt ruined. 
He retreated before prince Charles to Hailbron; and the 
emperor, finding himſelf abandoned by his allies, and ſtript 
of his dominions, took refuge in Frankfort, where he lived in 
indigence and obſcurity **. 

The operations on the ſide of a during this cam- 
paign, were ſtill more important, though leſs deciſive. The 
| Britiſh and Hanoverian troops, commanded by the earl of 
Stair, and the Auſtrians, under the duke d' Aremberg, having 
begun their march from the Low Countries, with an inten- 
tion of entering Germany as early as the beginning of 
March, the king of France ordered the duke de Noailles to 
aſſemble a powerful army on the Maine, to prevent the allies 
from joining the prince of Lorrain; while he ſent another 
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army under the mareſchal de Coigny into Alſace, in order to 
oppoſe that prince, ſnould he attempt to paſs the Rhine. 
Having ſecured the towns of Spire, Worms, and Oppen- 
heim, Noailles paſſed the Rhine, and - poſted himſelf on 
the eaſt ſide of that river, above Frankfort; The earl of 
Stair advanced toward him, and encamped at Killenbach, 
between the river Maine and the foreſt of D'Armſtadt, 
From this ſituation he moved to Aſchaffenburg, with a view 
of ſecuring the navigation of the Upper Maine, which was 
neceſſary ior the conveyance of forage and proviſions from 
Franconia. But he was anticipated by the vigilance and 
activity of the enemy; Noailles, who was poſted on the op- 
polite tide of the river, having already got poſſeſſion of the 
principal poſts, ſo as to cut off all ſupplies “. 

The king of Great Britain, attended by his ſecond ſon the 
duke of Cumberland, and his miniſter lord Carteret, arrived 
on the th of June in the camp of the allies at Aſchaffen- 
burg ; where he found his army, amounting to about forty 
thouſand men, eager for battle, bur in great want of provi- 
fions. The French general, in a word, had taken his mea- 
ſures ſo wiſely, that it was thought the allies muſt be forced 
to ſurrender priioners of war, or be cut to pieces in their re- 
treat. A retreat, nowever, was reſolved upon, both as ne- 
ceſſary to procure ſubſiſtence, and to form a junction with a 
reinforcement of twelve thouſand Heſhans and Hanoverians 
that had reached Hanau, and was in danger of being cut off. 
The troops were accordingly ordered to ſtrike their 
tents, and to begin their march by break of day. 
Their dangerous route lay between a mountain and the river 
Maine, over which the French had been unaccountably per- 
mitted to erect ſeveral bridges. The allies were annoyed in 
their march, by the enemy's cannon on the oppoſite banks ; 
and the French general, marching part of the main body of 


dis army, which conſiſted of about ſixty thouſand men, over 


17. Mem. de Noailles, tom. iv. 
tho 
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the bridges, took poſſeſſion of the village of Dettingen, in 

front of the allied army, while in their rear a detachment o- 
cupied Aſchaffenburg, which they had abandoned. | 

Having made theſe diſpoſitions, which he flattered himſelf 

would oblige the allies to attack the French under great diſ- 
adyantage, the duke de Noailles repaſſed the Maine, in order 
the better to obſerve the motions of the hoſtile armies; and to 
bring forward the remainder of his forces. Meanwhile the 
duke de Grammont, his nephew and lieuterant-general, who 
was ſtationed at Dettingen with thirty thouſand choice troops, 
and all the young generals and princes of the bload, eager to 
engage, paſſed the defile behind which they were poſted, and ' 
advanced into a {mall plain, called the Cock-field, where the 
allies had formed themſelves in order of battle. Noailles, 
who was ſtill on the other fide of the river, beheld this mo- 
tion with grief and aſtoniſhment, and made all the haſte poſ- 
{ible to form a new diſpoſition. But he came too late to re- 
pair the miſtake that had been committed; for although the 
French charged with great impetuoſity, and the houſehold 
troops put the Auſtrian cavalry into diſorder, the Britiſh and 
Hanoverian infantry, animated by the preſence of their ſo- 
vereign (who rode between the lines with his ſword drawn), 
ſtood firm as a rock, and poured forth an inceſſant fire, 
which nothing could refiſt. Theſe impenetrable battalions, 
however, by a maſterly manceuvre, on the approach of the 
French cavalry, led by the nobility and princes of the blood, 
who ruſhed on in deſperation, opened their lines, and after- 
ward cloſing again, made great havock in that gallant body. 
Terror now ſeized the whole French army, every one cry- 
ing, „Save himſelf, who can!“ ſo that the duke de Noailles 


found himſelf under the neceſſity of precipitately retreating 


over the Maine, with the loſs of five thouſand men . Had 
he been hotly purſued, the victory of the allies would pro- 
bably have been complete, and the defeat of the French total. 


23 Mem. de Neailles, tom. iv. Voltaire. Tindal, Smollet. 
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The earl of Stair propoſed ſuch a meaſure ; but his maſter, 
George II. happy in having bravely extricated himſelf from 
one imminent danger, did not chuſe to run the hazard of 
another. He was afraid of an ambuſcade. His troops had 
received little ſuſtenance for ſome days: they were come off 

a fatiguing march; they had been many hours under arms; 


and the enemy had {till a ſuperior army, and a great train of 


artillery, it was ſaid, to diſpute the paſſage of the river. 
Theſe military conſiderations are ſufficient to account for 
the caution of the king of Great Britain, whoſe loſs, in killed : 
and wounded, amounted to full three thouſand men, without 
the intervention of invidious political motives. And it muſt 
be admitted, even by thoſe who blame his conduct, and 
think the French might have been totally routed in their firſt 
confuſion, that the circumſtance of his being only an ally, 
and not a principal in the war, was a ſtrong argument for 
his not riſking too much. Happy had it been for his king- 
dom, if the ſame prudence had reſtrained him from taking ſo 
aCtive a part in a quarrel, in which he was not immediately 
intereſted !—He dined on the field of battle, and in the even- 
ing proſecuted his march to Hanau ; recommending his ſick 
and wounded to the care of the duke of Noailles, who treat- 
ed them with great humanity and tenderneſs *4, | 


24. The character of Adrian Maurice, duke de Noailles, and Mareſchal of 
France, who united the talents of the conſummate general to thoſe of the 
able ſtateſman, at the ſame time that he ſucceſsfully cultivated literature, and 
acquired the reputation of a good citizen, is one of the moſt amiable and ex- 
alted of the age in which he lived. He enjoyed in a very high degree the 
confidence of Lewis XV. and delivered h's ſentiments to his ſovereign, in a 


variety of letters and memorials on the moſt important ſubjects, with an ho- 


neſt freedom that is perhaps uncxampled in a ſubject and a courtier, (See 
Aſem. Politig. et Miliiaires, &c. compoſes ſur les Pitces originales, recueillies par 
Adrien Maurice, duc de Noailles, Mareſchal de France & Miniſtre d' Etat, par M. 
P Abbe Millot, tom. iii. iv.) Setting aſide other inſtances, nothing can ſhew 
in a ſtronger light the magnanimiry and diſintereſtedneſs of the duke de 
Noailies, than his recommending to the king count Saxe, as the perſon in his 
ſer vice molt capable of repairing the misfortunes of France, Experience has 


proved 
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The allied army was no ſooner joined by the expected 
reinforcement at Hanau than the earl of Stair propoſed, that, 
as the numbers on both ſides were nearly equal, the French 
ſhould be attacked by paſſing the Maine: But to the ſur- 
priſe of all Europe, no ſuch attempt was made. The king 
of Great Britain, flattered with humiliating propoſals of peace 
from the emperor, became every day more irreſolute. Even 
after the retreat of the duke de Noailles, who was under the 
neceſſity of marching to the aſſiſtance of mareſchal Coigny, 


in Upper Alſace, which was threatened by prince Charles of 


Lorrain, no effort was miade to diſperſe or deſtroy the body 
of obſervation left under count Saxe; and although the allied 
army was reinforced with twenty thouſand Dutch 
auxiliaries in the month of September, it was early 
diſtributed into winter quarters, without doing any thing of 
conſequence after the victory of Dettingen. 

The earl of Stair was ſo much diſatisfied with this in- 
action, that he reſigned in diſguſt; and the duke de Noailles, 
who had apprehended the greateſt diſaſters, unacquainted 
with the reſtraints impoſed upon the Britith commander, felici- 
tated his maſter, with that modeſty which is peculiar to real 
merit, that he had not to deal with an Eugene, a Marlho- 
rough, or a Staremberg, otherwiſe the iſſue of the campaign 
muſt have been very different *5, Noailles effectually defeated 
the deſigns of prince Charles upon Alſace ; but he could not 
prevent Mentzel, the famous partizan, from making an ir- 
ruption, with four thouſand Auſtrian irregulars, into Lorrain 
and Luxemburg, where he committed terrible depredations. 

The campaign in Italy was not more active or deciſive, 
though its beginning promiſed the molt vigorous exertionss 


OR. I4 


proved, that the juſtneſs of his diſcernment was equal to the uprightneſs of 
hs intentions; and degenerate ages muſt contemplate with aſtoniſhment, a 
courtier who dared to ſpeak truth to his prince, a ſtateſman whoſe ſupreme 
object was the good of his country, and a general whoſe foul was ſuperior to 
jealouſy. 

25. Mem. de Noaillet, tom. iv. 
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Count de Gages, who commanded the Spaniſh army in the 
province of Bologna, paſſing the Parano in the beginning of 
February, attacked the Auſtrian and Piedmonteſe forces, 
under count Traun; at Campo Santo, where a deſperate bat. 
tle was fought, but without any decided advantage, both ſides 
claiming the victory. Gages however found himſelf under 
the neceffity of repaſſing the Parano; and his army being 
much weakened by deſertion, he abandoned the city of Bo- 
logna, and marched to Rimini, in the province of Romagna. 
He there fortified his camp, and remained unmoleſted till the 
month of October, when prince Lobkowitz, having fuc- 
ceeded count Traun in the command of the Auſtrian army, 
entered Romagna, and obliged the Spaniſh general to retreat 
to Fano. Gages afterward took poſt at Peſaro, wn 
the paſſes of the river Foglia. 

The ſeaſon was ſo far in the decline, before the Spaniſh 
army, under Don Philip in Savoy, entered upon action, that 
the campain on the fide of Piedmont was diſtinguiſhed by no 
important event. This inaction was occaſioned by a ſeeret 
negociation between the houſe of Bourbon and the king of 
Sardinia ; and notwithſtanding the encomiums that have been 
paid to the fidelity of that prince, he would have entered 
into the views of France and Spain, if they had complied 
with his demands, or if the queen of Hungary had not agreed 
to more adyantageous terms od they were willing to 
grant ** | | | 
Theſe negociations produced the ebe of Worms; 
by which his Sardinian majeſty renounced his pretenſions to 
the duchy of Milan, and guarantied anew the Pragmatic 
Sanction. The queen of Hungary, beſide relinquifhing in 
his favour all title to the town and marquiſate of Final, then 
poſſeſſed by the republic of Genoa, but on which ſhe had 
ſome claims, agreed to put him in poſſeſſion of the Vige- 
vaneſco, with that part of the duchy of Pavia which lies be- 


25, Id. ibid. 
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tween the Po and the Teſſin, and to cede to him the towns 
of Placentia and Bombio, with all the territory from the 
ſource of the Nura to the lake of Maggiore, and the fron- 
tiers of the Swiſs Cantons *. She farther engaged to ma in- 
tain thirty thouſand men in Italy, as ſoon as the ſituation of 
her affairs in Germany would permit; and the king of Sar- 
dinia, on condition of his. receiving from Great Britain an 
annual ſubſidy of two hundred and eighty thouſand pounds 
ſterling, obliged himſelf to keep up an army of forty thou- 
ſand foot and five-thouſand horſe **. 

This treaty, which diſſipated all hopes of peace, a the 
haughty behaviour of the queen of Hungary, who not only 
reſuſed to liſten to any reaſonable terms of accommodation 
with the emperor, but avowed her purpoſe of keeping poſ- 
ſeſſion of Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate, as an indemni- 
fication for the loſs of Sileſia, produced a great change in the 
ſentiments of the principal German powers. Their jealouſy 
of the ambition of the houſe: of Auſtria was revived, and 
their pride was wounded by the degradation of the-imperial 
dignity in the perſon of Charles VII. now no better than an 
illuſtrious beggar, depending on the bounty of France for a 
precarious ſubſiſtence. They reſolved to interpoſe-in favour 
of the head of the empire, whoſe misfortunes had awakened 
their compaſion. The court of Verſailles, ever watchful, 
encouraged theſe new diſpoſitions *? ; and a ſecret negocia- 
tion was ſucceſsfully begun with the emperor, the. elector 
Palatine, the king of Sweden, as Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, 
and the king of Pruſſia, as elector of Brandenburg, who was 
become ſenſible, that unleſs a check was given to the grow- 
ing power of M RO TINT he mult ſoon be ſtript of all 
his late conqueſts. 

The iſſue of that ddpociation, which was e by 
Chevigny, the French miniſter at the. imperial court, or 


27. Tindal's Canin. of Rapin, vol. i 28. Id. ibid. 
29, Mem, de Noailles, ubi ſun n 6 
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rather tn, in Frankfort, we ſhall afterward have occa- 
ſion to notice. In the meantime a family-compaR, 
or perpetual alliance and mutual guaranty of poſ- 
ſeſſions and claims, was formed between France and Spain 
at Fontainbleau ** ; and the greateſt preparations were made 
for carrying on the war with vigour both by ſea and land. 
Twenty thouſand French troops, under the prince of Conti, 
were ordered to join Don Philip in Savoy; and the French 
and Spaniſh ſquadrons at Toulon were commanded to act in 
concert, and attempt to.recover the ſovereignty of the Medi. 
terranean *. If ſucceſsful, they were to join the Breſt fleet; 
and, having eſtabliſhed a ſuperiority in the Channel, to ail 
at a projected invaſion of England. 

That enterpriſe, which had for its remote object the re. 
eſtabliſhent of the houſe of Stuart, was more immediately 
planned with a view of obliging the king of Great Britain to 
recall his troops from the continent, and apply his attention 
to the defence of his own dominions, inſtead of engaging in 
the ſupport of foreign powers. A correſpondence was ac- 
cordingly entered into with the Engliſh and Scottiſh Jaco. 
bites, who readily offered their aſſiſtance, and magnified the 
public diſcontents, at the ſame time that they endeavoured to 
inflame them. The real diſcontents, however, were very 


ca. 25. 


great. The people were enraged at the myſterious inaction 


of the laſt campaign, which they juſtly aſcribed to the in- 
fluence of German councils, and the political ſituation of 
George II. as elector of Hanover. Nor were they leſs dif- 
ſatisfied at the proſpect of the continuance of a bloody and 
expenſive war, in which Great Britain was likely to become 
a principal inſtead of an ally, after an honourable peace 
might have been concluded with the emperor, and the queen 
of Hungary ſecured in the full poſſeſſion of all the Auſtrian 
dominions in Germany, except Sileſia, which ſhe had ceded 


30. One of the principal articles of this treaty was, that no peace ſhould: be 
concluded till Gibraltar was reſtored to Spain, (Mem. de Noailler, tom. ir) 
31. Millot. Voltaire, 


8 


to 
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to the king of Pruſſia. An univerful diſguſt prevailed againſt 


the meaſures of the court. 

Encouraged by theſe favourable appearances, the ſmall 
number of troops in England, and the aſſurances of a power 
ful ſupport from the Jacobites, and even a general revolt in 
favour of the pretender, Lewis XV. entered ſeriouſly i into 
the views of cardinal de Tencin, who had projected the en- 
terpriſe, and the higheſt hopes were entertained of ſucceſs, 
Tencin was warmly attached to the Stuart family, by whoſe 
intereſt he had been raiſed to the purple; and having, taken 
the lead in the French adminiſtration, on the death of cardie 
nal Fleury, he was ambitious of ſhewing his gratitude to his 
friends, and at the ſame time of ſerving his maſter, dy giving 
a new king to Great Britain, 

Nor did ſuch a reyolution ſeem impoſfllble, — the —ꝗ.— | 
that was prepared, to thoſe who were beſt acquainted, with 
the ſituation of this kingdom, if France had poſſeſſed the ſo- 
vereignty of the ſea, An army of fifteen thouſand men was 
aſſembled in Picardy, under count Saxe ; and a number of 
tranſports were collected at Calais, Dunkirk, and Boulogne. 
Charles Edward, eldeſt ſon of the chevalier de St. George, 
and to whom that prince had delegated his pre- A. P. r744- 
tenſions, left Rome, and arrived in the French January. 
camp. A deſcent was to be made on the coaſt of Kent; and 
M. de Roquefeuille, with a fleet of twenty ſhips of the line 
from Breſt and Rochfort, ſailed exultingly up the Channel, 
in order to protect the tranſports and cover the landing of 
the troops. Seven thouſand men were embarked, and the 
firſt diviſion of the tranſports put to ſea ; but a ſudden ſtorm 
ariſing, they were all driven back upon the F reach caaſt, 
Many of them were ſhattered ; ſome of the largeſt, with all 
the men, were loſt; and a ſuperior Engliſh fleet, command- 
ed by fir John Norris, abliged M. de Roquefeuille to make | 
the beſt of his way to Breſt ** : ſo that the __ pretender, J 


32. Contin. Rapin, ubi ſup. smollett, vol. xi. 
3 aſter 
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after "IO a ſight of the promiſed land, found. himſelf 
under the neceſſity of waiting for a more favourable oppor 
funity, to attempt the recovery of the kingdom of his an- 
ceſtors, 

The alarm 3 by this formidable, though nn 
e united the Whigs in the firm ſupport of govern, 
ment. They were made ſenſible, that their oppoſition ta 
certain unpopular meaſures, and their political jealouſies of 
each other, had been repreſented by the enemjes of Great 


Britain ag a proof of their diflike to the reigning family ; and 


that the chevalier de St. George had founded his hopes gf 
ſucceſs in the projected invaſion, chiefly on the diviſion 
among the friends of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, This ap- 
peared by a letter which he wrote to John duke of Argyle, 
an inconfiſtent but zealous Whig, whom the Jacobites ſup⸗ 
poſed ready for a revolt, on account of the violence of his 
ſpeeches in parliament, and whom the pretender deſired tq 
dictate his own terms ss. But that harmany was of ſhort 
duration. The intelligence which ſoon arrived of a naval 
engagement in the Mediterranean, and the Judicial pro- 
ceedings relatiye to it, gave rife to new diviſions and diſcon- 
tents. | 
In conſequence of the late alliance between France and 
Spain, concluded at Fontainbleau, the admirals of their com: 
bined fleet, in the harbour of Toulon, reſolved to give battle 
to that of England, by which they had been blocked up, and 
which prevented them from carrying proviſions or military 
ſtores t to the Spaniſh armies in Italy. The Spaniſh ſquadron, 
commanded by Don Joſeph Nayarro, gonſiſted of ſixteen 
fail of the line, though twelve only were fully manned; and 
the French ſquadron, under M. de Court, of fourteen ſail of- 
the line, four frigates, and three fire-thips. The Britith fleet, 
commanded by the admirals Matthews and Leſtock, were ſu⸗ 
perior in force, but leſs fit far action, as the ſhips had been 


5 33 Id. ibid. 
long 


- 


long at ſea. It conſiſted of twenty-eight ſail of the line, fiz 
ſhips of fifty, guns, four frigates, and two fire-ſhips. And-if 
2 miſunderſtanding had not prevailed between the admirals, 
the combined fleet muſt have been utterly ruined.  _ 
Matthews, who lay in the bay of Hieres, no ſooner. per» 
ceived the enemy leave the road of Toulon than he weighed 
anchor, and bore down upon them. They did not decline 
the combat; and a deſperate battle enſued, in which; the 
Britiſh admiral behaved with great gallantry, Fed 17 
But he was ill ſupported by his captains, and 
Leſtock, with his whole diviſion, remained all the time at 2 
diſtance ; ſo that the conteſt was long doubtful, and the moſt 


vigorous exertions only could have ſaved the ſhips that were 


engaged from being taken or deſtroyed. . Victory however, 
at laſt, declared in favour of Matthews. The combined 
fleet, after an aCtion of fix hours, was obliged to. retreat, 
with the loſs of one ſhip of the line, named the Poder“. 
The royal Philip, another diſabled ſhip, might alſo, it is ſup- 
poſed, have been taken, had the Englith admiral} continued 
the chace; but his orders to guard the coaſt of Italy being 
poſitive, he did not think himſelf at liberty to neglect that 
important object, and run the hazard of being drawn down 
the Straits, for the precarious poſſibility of making a ſingle 
prize, all the other ſhips of the enemy failing too faſt to 0 
bim any hope of coming up with them 3*, 

The loſs of ſo favourable an opportunity of breaking the 
naval power of the houſe of Bourbon occaſioned the loudeſt 


complaints in England, and the failure of the Britiſh fleet to 


deſtroy that of the enemy became the ſubject of a parliamen- 


tary inquiry. From a committee of the houſe of commons, 


the mutter was refęrred to a court- martial. Several captains 
were convicted of miſbehaviour, and ſubjected to different 
degrees of puniſhment; but, to the aſtgniſhment of the pub- 


34. Smollett, vol. xi. Contin. of Rapin, vol. ix. 
38. See the Defence made by Matthews on his Trial, 


lic, 
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lic, admiral Leftock was fully acquitted, and Matthews de. 
clared incapable of ſerving for the future in his majeſty's 
navy !/—Though it was evident to every unprejudiced mind, 
that Leſtock, by keeping aloof, when he had it in his power 
to engage, was not only the cauſe' of the miſcarriage com- 
plained of, but of expoſing the Britiſh fleet to the moſt im- 
minent danger, in order to gratify his vindiCtive ſpirit ; while 
Matthews, ruſhing into the hotteſt of the enemy's fire, fought 
like a hero, and diſcovered a noble zeal ſor the ſervice of his 
king and country . Such ridiculous things, as experience 
has fince repeatedly proved, are courts martial in factious 
mes! fe | 
Before theſe judicial proceedings were finiſhed, mutual 
March declarations of war had been iſſued by the kings of | 
30—31- France and England, who thenceforth became in 
ſome meaſure principals in the continental quarrel, the court 
of Verſailles having iſſued a declaration of war alſo againſt 
her Hungarian majeſty. Lewis XV. accuſed George II. of 
having violated the neutrality of Hanover, of diſſuading the 
queen of Hungary from coming to an accommodation with 
the emperor, and of blocking up the ports and diſturbing the 
commerce of France, His Britannic majeſty recrimmated, 
by accufing the French king of violating the Pragmatic 
Sanction; of attempting to deſtroy the balance of power in 
Europe, by diſmembering the Auſtrian fucceffion ; of aſſiſt- 
ing the Spaniards, the avowed enemies of England, both ſe- 
cretly and openly, in contempt of the faith of treaties; of 
harbouring the pretender, contrary to the moſt ſolemn en- 
gagements, furniſhing bim with a fleet and army to invade 
Great Britain; and of committing actual hoſtilities on the 
Britiſh fleet in the Mediterranean. Both parties had form- 
ed the moſt ſanguine, and not ill- grounded hopes of ſucceſs: 
the king of Great Britain on the valour of his troops, the 
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36. Compare the Trial. of Matthews and Leſlock. 
37. Printed Declarations of N] . 
hearty 


hearty co- operation of the Dutch, and the vigorous exertions 
of the court of Vienna; the houſe of Bourbon on the new 
alliances they were forming in Germany, and the vaſt pre- 
parations they had made for proſecuting the war, doch ! in 
Italy and the Low Countries. 

The campaign in Italy was early b on the ſide of 
Piedmont. Don Philip being joined by twenty thouſand 
French troops under the prince of Conti, paſſed 
the river Var, which defcends from the Alps, and 
falls into the ſea of Genoa a little below the city of Nice. 
The whole county of Nice ſubmitted. But before the con- 
federates could advance farther, they had to force the Pied- 
monteſe entrenchments at Villa Franca, and afterwards to 
reduce the caſtle of Montauban, fituated among rocks, 
which form a chain of almoſt inacceſſible ramparts. All 
theſe difficulties, however, were ſurmounted by the valour of 
the French and Spaniards, though not without great loſs . 
Their intention was, to penetrate into the duchy of Milan 
through the Genoeſe territories ; a meaſure that would have 
been attended with the moſt fatal conſequences to the queen of 
Hungary and the king of Sardinia. Admiral Matthews, who 
had by this time returned to the coaſt of Italy, therefore ſent 
a ſpirited meſſage to the ſenate of Genoa, declaring, that if 
the confederate army was ſuffered to paſs through the domi- 
nions of the republic, he muſt confider it as a breach of her 
neutrality, and would be under the neceſſity of nenn 
commencing hoſtilities againſt her ſubjects. | 

Alarmed at this threat, the Genoeſe, though ſecretly in 
the intereſt of the houſe of Bourbon, prevailed with Don 
Philip and the prince of Conti to chuſe another route. 
They accordingly defiled off toward Piedmont, by the way 
of Briancon, and attacked the ſtrong poſt of Chateau Dau- 
phin, where the king of Sardinia commanded in perſon. It 
was carried after a deſperate attack, in which the officers 


March. 31. 
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and ſoldiers of the two confederate, yet rival nations, per- 
formed wonders. © We may behave as well as the French,” 
ſaid the count de Campo Santo to the marquis de las Minas, 
who commanded under Don Philip, © but we cannot behave 
better.. This has been,” ſays the prince of Conti, in a 
letter to Lewis XV. one of the moſt hot and brilliant 
« actions that ever happened: the troops have ſhewn a cou- 
rage more than human 3%. The valour and preſence of 
mind of M. de Chevert chiefly decided the advantage. TI 
recommend to you M. de Solemi and the chevalier de 

Modena. La Carte is killed. Your majeſty, who 
% knows the value of friendſhip, will feel how much I am 
« affected by his loſs ® !” Hiſtory records with particular 
pleaſure ſuch expreſſions of generoſity and ſympathy as do 
- honour to the human character. The appeal of the prince 
of Conti to the boſom of Lewis XV. is equally elegant and 
emphatic. 

After loſing the important paſs of Chateau Dauphin, and 
another called the Barricades, which was carried at the ſame 
time, the king of Sardinia, not being in a condition to hazard 
a battle, drew off his troops and artillery from the frontiers, 
in order to cover his capital. He took poſt at Saluzzo, 
about ſeventeen mules ſouth of Turin ; while the confederates, 
having made themſelves maſters of the caſtle of Demont, 
ſituated on a rock in the valley of Stura, and deemed im- 
pregnable, inveſted the ſtrong town of Coni, the poſſeſſion 
of which was neceſſary, to open them a paſſage into the 
duchy of Milan. Meantime the king of Sardinia, being 
reinforced by a body of ten thouſand Auſtrians, under Pala- 
vicini, reſolved to attempt the relief of the place. He ac- 
cordingly advanced, with a {ſuperior force, and attacked the 
French and Spaniards ea their entrenchments. But, after an 


39. They had the boldneſs to clamber vp rocks of an incredible height, 
mounted with cannon, and to paſs through the embraſurcs, when the "#5 
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obſtinate engagement, in which valour and conduct were 
equally conſpicuous on both ſides, he was obliged 
to retire, with the loſs of five thouſand men, to his 
camp in the valley of Muraſſo. The Joſs of the confede- 
rates was little inferior. And his Sardinian majeſty having 
found means to reinforce the garriſon of Coni, and alſo to 
convey into the town a ſupply of proviſions, Don Philip 
and the prince of Conti were obliged to raiſe the ſiege, after 
it had been continued till the end of November, to the almoſt 
total ruin of their army. Having deſtroyed the fortifications 
of Demont, in their rętreat, they repaſſed the mountains, ut- 
terly evacuating Piedmont, and took up their winter-quarters 
in Dauphiny **. But the Spaniards ſtill continued in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Savoy, which they fleeced without mercy. 

The campaign, in the ſouth of Italy, was alſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a diverſity of fortune. His Sicilian majeſty having, 


Sept. 24. 


in violation of his forced neutrality, joined the Spaniſh army, 


under the count de Gages, with twenty-five thouſand of his 
own troops, prince Lobkowitz, the Auſtrian general, had 
orders to invade the kingdom of Naples. He accordingly 
left Monte Rotondo, in the ncighbourhood of Rome, where 
he was encamped, and advanced toward Velitri, near which 
the confederates were poſted. While the two armies lay i in 
ſight of each other, prince Lobkowitz ſent a ſtrong detach- 
ment into the province of Abruzzo, where they diſtributed a 
maniſeſto, in the name of her Hungarian majeſty, exhorting 
the inhabitants to throw off the Spaniſh yoke, and put them- 
ſelves again under the protection of the houſe of Auſtria. 
That meaſure, however, was attended with very little ſuc- 
ceſs, the Neapolitans ſhewing no inclination to rebel. Lob- 
kowitz, therefore, collected his forces, and reſolved to make 
an attack upon the head-quarters of the confederates at Veli- 
tri, This enterpriſe he committed to count Brown, an able 


41. Voltaire, Millot. Smollett. Contin. of Rapin, vol. ix." The two 
laſt volumes of this Centinuation were written by the late Mr. Guthrie, 
though they bear the name of Tindal, 
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and active general, whom 1 ſhall afterward have occaſion 


frequently to mention; and i in order to render the deſign ſue- 
ceſsful, he amuſed the enemy with ambiguous motions. 
In the mean time count Brown, at the head of fix thou- 
fand choice troops, ſurpriſed Velitri in the night; and the 
duke of Modena and the king of the Two Sicilies were in 


the utmoſt danger of being made priſoners. They eſcaped 


with difficulty to the quarters of count de Gages, who per- 
formed, on this occaſion, the part of a great captain. He 
rallied the fugitives, removed the panic which had begun to ; 
prevail in the camp, and made a maſterly diſpoſition for cut- 
ting off the communication of the detachment of the enemy 


with their main body. Count Brown therefore, finding 


himſelf in danger of being ſurrounded, and ſeeing no pro- 
ſpect of aſſiſtance, thought proper to attempt a retreat. That 
he effected with great gallantry, carrying away a one 
booty. 

Three thouſand of the Spaniards and Neapolitans are ſaid 
to have been killed in this nocturnal encounter, and eight 
hundred were taken, together with many ſtandards, colours, 
and other military trophies. The Auſtrians loſt only about ſix 
hundred men ; but the failure of the enterpriſe, and the heats 
of autumn, proved fatal to their hopes. Prince Lobkowitz 
ſecing his army daily mouldering away, without the poſſibi- 
lity of being recruited, decamped from Fiola ; and 
paſſing the Tyber at the Ponte Molle, anciently 
known by the name of Pons Milvius, which he had juſt 
time to break down behind him when the enemy's vanguard 
appeared, he croſſed the mountains of Gubio, and arrived, 
by the way of Viterbo, in the Bologneſe territory, where he 
went into winter quarters **. 

The queen of Hungary and her allies were not more ſuc- 


Nov. 2. 


ceſsful in Germany and the Low Countries. But conſider- 


ing the unexpected confederacy that was formed againſt 
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them, and the inferiority of their generals, they had little rea- 
ſon to complain of fortune. The negociations at Frankfort 
being brought to an iſſue, a treaty was there concluded, 
through the influence of France, between the emperor and 
the king of Pruſſia, the king of Sweden, as landgrave of 
Heſſe Caſſel, and the elector Palatine. The declared object 
of this treaty was to reſtore the imperial dignity and the 
tranquillity of Germany; the contracting powers engaging, 
either to perſuade or oblige the queen of Hungary, to ac- 
knowledge the title of Charles VII. to give up the archives 
of the empire, ſtill in her poſſeſſion, and evacuate Bavaria; 
the emperor's claims on the Auſtrian ſucceſſion to be ſettled 
by a friendly compromiſe, or juridical deciſion. So far the 
confederacy ſeemed laudable. But, by a ſeparate article, 
which breathed a very different ſpirit, the king of Pruſſia 
engaged to put the emperor in poſſeſſion of Bohemia, and to 
guaranty to him Upper Auſtria, as ſoon as conquered, on 
condition that he ſhould give up to his Pruſſian majeſty the 
town and circle of Koningſgratz, i in its whole extent, with all 
the country ſituated between the frontiers of Sileſia and the 
river Elbe, and from the town and circle of Koningſgratz to 
the confines of Saxony. The king of Pruſſia however, by 
previous agreement, and a ſeparate treaty with the court of 
Verſailles, was not obliged to take up arms, until he ſhould | 
ſee France act with vigour . 

In order to procure the ready co-operation of this politic, 
_ ambitious, and powerful prince, Lewis XV. put himſelf at 
the head of his army in Flanders, conſiſting of an hundred 
and twenty thouſand men, as early as the ſeaſon would per- 
mit, and inveſted Menin. The duke de Noailles, and the 
celebrated count Saxe, now a mareſchal of France, com- 
manded under him, and carried every thing before them. 
Menin ſurrendered in ſeven days. Ypres, Fort Knocke, and 
Furnes, were reduced with almoſt equal facility. And the 
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king of France entered Dunkirk in triumph, while the allied 
army, to the number of ſeventy thouſand men, unable to ob. 
ſtruct his progreſs, c continued poſted behind the Scheld. 

But Lewis XV. was ſoon obliged to quit this ſcene of 
conqueſt, and haſten to the defence of his own dominions. 
Having received intelligence that prince Charles of Lorrain 
had paſſed the Rhine, and entered Alſace at the head of 
ſixty thouſand Auſtrians, he diſpatched the duke de Noailles, 
with forty thouſand choice. troops, to join the mareſchal de 
Coigni, who commanded in that province, while he himſelf 
followed with a farther reinforcement ; leaving mareſchal 
Saxe, with the remainder of his army, to oppoſe the allies in 
Flanders . And the maſterly movements of that conſum- 
mate general, together with the want of concert between the 
Auſtrian and Engliſh commanders, d' Aremberg and Wade, 
prevented them from gaining any advantage during the cam- 
paign, though now greatly ſuperior in force. 

Before the duke de Noailles could form a junction with 


Coigni, the prince of Lorrain had taken Weiſſenburg, and 


laid all Lower Alſace under contribution. At Metz the 
king of France was ſeized with a fever, which threatened his 
life, and retarded the operations of his generals. Meanwhile 
prince Charles having got information that the king of Pruſ- 
fia had entered Bohemia, repaſſed the Rhine in fight of a ſu- 
perior army, and haſtened to the relief of that kingdom. 
Lewis XV. after his recovery, laid fiege to Friburg ; and 
the reduction of this important place, by the famous engi- 
neer count Louendahl, who had entered into the French ſer- 
vice, concluded the, buſineſs of the campaign on the ſide of 
Alface. 
The king of Pruſſia, on taking up arms, publiſhed a ma- 
nifeſto, in which he declared, That he could no longer re- 
main an idle ſpectator of the troubles of Germany, but found 
himſelf obliged to make uſe of force, to reſtore the power of 
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the laws, and the authority of the emperor; that he deſired 
nothing for himſelt, had no particular quarrel with the queen 
of Hungary, and had only entered into the war as an auxi- 
liary, in order to aſſert the liberties of the Germanic body; 
that the emperor had offered to relinquiſn his claims on the 
Auſtrian ſucceſſion, provided his hereditary dominions were 
reſtored to him; and that the queen of Hungary had rejected 
this and all other equitable propoſals. _ 

Before the arrival of prince Charles, the Pruſſian monarch 
had made himſelf maſter of Prague, Tabor, and all Bohemia 
to the eaſt of the Moldaw. But theſe conqueſts were of ſhort 
duration. Auguſtus III. king of Poland and eleQtor of 
Saxony, animated by a Britiſh ſubſidy, ordered ſixteen thou- 
{and men to join the prince of Lorrain. He was alſo joined 
by a large body of Hungarians, zealous in the cauſe of their 
ſovereign, Maria-Thereſa, who had acquired by her popu- 
lar manner“, as well as her indulgences both civil and re- 
ligious, an extraordinary intereſt in their affections; ſo that 
che king of Pruſſia, unable to withſtand ſo great a 
force, was obliged to evacuate Bohemia, and retire 
with precipitation into Sileſia, He was purſued thither by 
prince Charles; and the rigour of the ſeaſon only, perhaps, 
prevented the recovery of that valuable province. The Pruſ- 
fans, in their retreat, loſt above thirty thouſand men, with 
all their heavy baggage, artillery, and waggons, loaded with 
proviſions and plunder. | 

While the high-minded Frederick III. was experiencing 


cember, 


45, To old count Palfy, chief Palatine of Hungary, who had, on this occa- 
fin, cauſed the red ſtandard of the kingdom to be diſplayed, as a ſignal for : 
every man who could bear arms to turn out, ſhe wrote the following letter, 
accompanied with a preſent of her own horſe, richly capariſoned, a gold- 
hilted ſword ornamer ted with nen and a ring great value: 

Father Palfy! | : 

*1 ſend you this horſe, worthy, of Sl mounted only by the moſt zealous 
af my faithſul ſubje&;. Receive, at the {ame time, this ſword, to defend 

me againſt mine enemies; and accept of this ring, as a mark of my affece 


tion for you. « MARIA THERESA.”! 
| : 
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this ſudden reverſe of fortune, the dejected fugitive, Charles 
VII. got once more poſſeſſion of his capital. Seckendorff, 
the imperial general, having been joined by a body of French 
troops, had driven the Auſtrians out of Bavaria, But the 
retreat of the Pruſhans, and the rapid progreſs of the prince 
of Lorrain, filled the emperor with new apprehenſions : and 
| he was in danger of being a third time chaſed 
from his dominions, when death came to his re- 
lief, and freed him from a complication of bodily ills, ag- 
gravated by the anguiſh of a wounded ſpirit. His ſon, Maxi- 
milian Joſeph, being only ſeventeen years of age, could not 
become a candidate for the imperial throne. He, therefore, 
very wiſely concluded, through the mediation of his Britan- 
nic majeſty, notwithſtanding all the intrigues of France, a 


A. D. 1745. 


treaty of peace with the queen of Hungary, who had again 


invaded Bavaria, and was ready to {trip him of his whole 


electorate. By this treaty, Maria-Thereſa agreed to recog- 
niſe the imperial dignity, as having been veſted in the perſon 
of Charles VII. and to put his fon in poſſeſſion of all his he- 
reditary dominions. On the other -hand, the young elector 
renounced all claim to any part of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion; 
conſented to guaranty the Pragmatic” Sanction, engaged to 
give his vote for the grand-duke at the enſuing election of 
an emperor, and to diſmiſs the auxiliary troops in his ſer- 
vice“. 5 
This treaty, it was confidently expected, would prove a 
prelude to a general pacitication ; as the cauſe of the war in 
Germany no longer exiſted ; and the treaty of Frankfort, the 
avowed purpoſe of which was the ſupport of the imperial 
dignity, had now no object. The queen of Hungary, to 
procure peace, and the vote of Brandenburg for her huſ- 
band, would readily haye agreed to confirm the treaty of 
Breſlaw; and the king of Pruflia, after his ſevere loſſcs, 
c uld have required nothing more for himſelf than the 


46. See the Treaty in Tindal's Continuation of Rapin's HH. of England, 
vol xi, : | 
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undiſputed poſſeſſion of Sileſia. But the court of France, 
wiich had begun the war out of policy, inſtigated and pen- 
ſioned by that of Spain, reſolved to continue it from paſſion; 
and his Britannic majeſty was too intimately connected with 
the queen of Hungary, as well as too highly intereſted in 
preſerving the balance of Europe, to deſert his allies at ſuch 
a criſis. 

The marquis d'Argenſon, the French miniſter for war, 
who had at this time great influence in the cabinet, declared 
tat France, having undertaken to give a head to the Ger- 
manic body, ought to hazard the laſt ſoldier, rather than ſuf- 
fer the grand-duke to be elected emperor. The court of 
Verſailles accordingly made an offer of the imperial crown 
to Auguſtus III. king of Poland and elector of Saxony: but 
hie, ſenſible that it was not in their gift, very prudently re- 
fuled it, unleſs it could be procured without violence; and re- 
newed his engagements with the courts of London and 
Vienna, The French miniſtry, however, perſiſted in their 
reſolution of oppoſing the election of the grand duke, and of 
continuing the war with vigour in Germany and the Low 
Countries, in order to facilitate the operations of the com- 
bined forces of the houſe of Bourbon in Italy; where Elizas 
beth Farneſe, who {till directed all the meaſures of the court 
ot Madrid, was determined, coſt what it might, to eſtabliſh a 
ſovereignty for her ſecond ſon, Don Philip, at the expence 
of Maria-Thereſa *7. And the ſucceſs of the enſuing cam- 
paign ſeemed to juſtify her firmneſs and perſeverance. 

The republic of Genoa, which had been long wavering, 
at laſt concluded a treaty with the houſe of Bourbon, that 


47. Sce Mem. Politiq. ei Milltaires, & c. compoſes {+ les fieces originalet, recueilliri 
far AphIEN Mavkics, duc de. NoaILL#s, Mare/chal de France et Miiniſtre 
0 Etrt, par M. P Abbe Millot. It is not à little remarkable, that the ſame 
Nv, in his Elemens d Hiſt. Gen. aſeribes the continuance of the war, after the 
cath of Charles VII. to the hatred of the Engliſh againſt the French nation 1 
He was not then favoured, it is to be preſumed, with the papers of the duke 
de Noailles, which throw nevr light upon the für-; ct. 
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proved fatal to the intereſts of the queen of Hungary and the 
king of Sardinia. The armies of count de Gages and Don 
Philip, conſiſting of French, Spaniards, and Neapolitans, 
having formed a junction in the territories of that republic 
from which they received a conſiderable reinforcement, 
amounted to eighty thouſand men; while the Piedmonteſe 
and Auſtrians, under the king of Sardinia and count Schu- 
lenberg, who had been ſent to ſuperſede prince Lobkowitz, 
did not exceed forty-five thouſand. There was no contend- 
ing againſt ſuch ſuperior force. 

Don Philip, and Maillebois, who acted under him, hot 
ſucceeded the prince of Conti in the command of the French 
troops, obliged his Sardinian majeſty and Schulenberg to re- 
tire beyond the Tanaro. Count de Gages inveſted and took 
Tortona, while the duke of Modena made himſelf maſter of 
Parma and Placentia. The city of Pavia was taken by aſ- 
ſault, and Milan itſelf was forced to ſurrender, though the 
citadel continued to hold out. 

Puſhing his advantages, Don Philip paſſed the Tanaro, 
and compelled the Auſtrian and Piedmonteſe armies to take 
ſhelter behind the Po. He reduced Valenza, Caſal, Aſti, 
Gabrano, and even Vienne, only twenty mules north-eaſt of 
Turin: and the king of Sardinia was fo apprehenſive of his 
capital being bombarded, that he poſted his army within 
cover of its cannon, and. ordered the pavement of the ſtreets 
to be taken up. But Don Philip, inſtead of undertaking ſuch 
an arduous enterpriſe, cloſed the campaign with a triumphant 
entry into Milan“. | | 

The houſe of Bourbon and their allies were no leſs ſucceſs- 
ful in other quarters. Lewis XV. had two leading objects 
in view; to obſtru the election of the grand duke, and to 
complete the conqueſt of Flanders. He accordingly aſſem- 
bled two great armies: one on the Maine, under the prince 
of Conti, in order to prevent the queen of Hungary from 


48. Voltaire. Millot. 
employing 
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employing a ſuperior force againſt the king of Pruſſia, and 
to over-awe the deliberations of the electors at Frankfort; 
the other, conſiſting of ſeventy-ſix thouſand men, com- 
manded by count Saxe, under whom the duke de Noailles 
condeſcended to ſerve as firſt aid-de-camp, inveſted | 
Tournay, one of the ſtrongeſt towns in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, and the moſt important in the Dutch Bar- 
rier . The king and the dauphin appeared in the camp, 
and animated by their preſence the operations of the be- 
ſiegers. The allied army amounted only to fifty- three thou- 
ſand men; yet with theſe it was reſolved to attempt the re- 
lief of Tournay. The Hanoverian and Britiſh troops were 
commanded by the duke of Cumberland, a brave but inex- 
perienced young prince. The Auſtrians were conducted by old 
count Konigſeg ; and the Dutch by the prince of Waldeck, 
as young and inexperienced as the duke of Cumberland. 
Mareſchal Saxe, who to a natural genius for war joined a 
profound knowlege of the military art, was no ſooner in- 
formed of the purpoſe of the confederates, than he made the 
moſt maſterly diſpoſitions for receiving them. The French 
army was poſted on a riſing ground, with the village of 
Antoine, near the Eſcaut, on its right ; the wood of Barry 
on its left, and in front the village of Fontenoy. In the 
wood, and at both theſe villages, were erected formidable 
batteries of heavy cannon, and the intermediate ſpace was 
farther defended by ſtrong redoubts. The confederates, 
however, who had but imperfectly reconnoitred the ſitua- 
tion of the enemy, raſhly perſiſted in their reſolution of 
huzarding an attack. Nor were the French without their 
apprehenſions of its conſequences, from the known valour 
of the Britiſh troops. The bridge of Colonne, over which 
tne king had paſſed the Eſcaut, was accordingly fortified 
with entrenchments, and occupied by a ſtout body of re- 


April 24. 


40. The ſovereignty of the barrier - towns beionged to the houſe of Auſtria; 
but they were garriſoned with Dutch troops, for the ſupport of which the 
States were permitted, by the treaty of Utrecht, to levy certain impoſitions on 
the inhabitants. 
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ſerve, in order to ſecure him a retreat, if nceeflary 52. And 
to this neceſſity he muſt have been driven, had the Britiſh 
troops been properly ſupported, and the duke of Cumber. 
land's orders duly executed. | 
The allies were in motion by two o'clock in the morning, 
and the cannonading began as ſoon as it was light, By nine, 
both armics were engaged, and the action laſted till 
three in the afternoon, Never was there a more 
deſperate or gallant attack than that made by the Britiſh i in- 
fantry, commanded by the duke of Cumberland in perſon, 
aſſiſted by ſir John Ligonier. Though the fire from the 
enemy's batteries was ſo heavy, that it ſwept off whole 
ranks at a ſingle diſcharge, they continued to advance, as if 
they had been .invulnerable, and drove the French infantry 
beyond their lines. The French cavalry in vain endeavoured 
to ſtop their progreſs. Forming themſelves into a column, 
they bore down every tbing before them, and bald every 
effort to put them into diſorder. The village of Antoine 
was evacuated ; and mareſchal Saxe, concluding that all 
was loſt, ſent advice to the king to provide for his ſafety, by 
repaſſing the bridge of Colonne. But Lewis XV. who did 
not want perſonal courage, ſenſible that ſuch a ſtep would 
give a decided victory to the allies, refuſed to quit his poſt 5", 
His firmneſs ſaved his army from ruin and diſgrace. 
Aſhamed to deſert their ſovereign, the French infantry re- 
turned to the charge; the cavalry renewed their efforts; and 
other circumſtances contributed to give a turn to the battle. 
The Dutch, under the prince of Waldeck, having failed in an 
attack upon the village of Fontenoy, which valour might 
have rendered ſucceſsful, had ſhamefully left the field, 
An Engliſh and Hanoverian detachment, under brigadier 
Ingoldſby, had ajio miſcarried, through miſtake, in a prac- 
ticable attempt to take poſſeſſion of a redoubt at the cor- 
ner of the wood of Barry, and immediately oppoſite Fonte- 


April 30. 


50. Voltaire, Secle Louis XV. chap. xy» 51. Voltaire, ubi ſup. 
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noy; fo that the Britiſh cavalry, by the croſs fire of the ene- 
my's cannon, were prevented from coming up to the ſuppert 
if che infantry 5%, This victorious body, now a Tailed on 
all ſides, fatigued with inceſſant firing, and galled by fom e 
field- pieces unexpectedly planted in front, was therefore 
obliged to retire, with the loſs of ſeven thouſand ne, fer 
having ſucceſsfully routed almoſt every regiment in ti e 
French army 57. The loſs of the Hanoverians, who be- 
haved gallantly, was alſo very great, in proportion to their 
numbers, but that of the Dutch and Auſtrians inconſider- 
able. | | 
The French had near ten thouſand men killed, and, among 
theſe, many perſons of diſtinction; yet was their joy at their 
good fortune extravagantly high. Their exultation, in the 
hour of triumph, ſeemed to bear a proportion to the danger 
they had been in of a defeat. The princes of the blood em- 
braced one. another on the field of battle, and diſſolved in 
tears of mutual congratulation 5%, They had, indeed, much 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with their victory, which was followed 
by the moſt important conſequences. For although the duke 
of Cumberland had led off his troops in good order, and 
without loſing either colours or ſtandards, the allies were 
never afterward able, during the campaign, to face the ene- 


52. Id. Ibid. 

53. “ All the regiments,” ſays Voltaire, who is very circumſtantial in hi; 
account of this battle, © preſented themſelves, one after another; and rhe 
« Ervgliſh column, facing them on all fides, repulſed every regiment that ad- 
« yanced.” (Secle Leuis XV. chap xv.) „From the moment the French and 
„ Swiſs guards were routed,” adds he, there was nothing but aſtoniſh- 
© ment and confuſion throughout the French army. Mareſchal Saxe ordered 
« the cavalry to fall upon the Engliſh column; but their efforts were at- 
© tended with little effect againit a body of infantry ſo united, fo diſciplined, 
aud lo intrepid.” (Id. ibid.) „ If the Dutch,” continues he, had paſſed 
the redoubts that lay between Fontenoy and Antoine: if they had given 
proper aſliſtance to the Engliſh, no reſource had been left for the French; 
dat even a retreat perhaps for the king and the dauphin.“ | Siecle, ubi ſup. 
54. Voltaire. Millot. 
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my ; but lay entrenched, between Antwerp and Bruſſels, 
while mareſchal Saxe and count Louendahl reduced, by 
ſtratagem or force, Tournay, Oudenarde, Ath, Dendermond, 
Ghent, O:iend, Newport, and _ other fortified EF in 
Auſtrian Flanders. 

But the king of France, ww ſo highly favoured by for- 
tune, was not able to prevent the queen of Hungary from 
obtaining the great object of her withes, in the elevation of 
her huſband to the imperial throne. The French army on 
the Maine, under the prince of Conti who had ſuperſeded 


Maillebois in the command, not being able to face the Auſ- 


trians under Bathiani, the electors aſſembled in perfect ſecu- 
rity at Frankfort, and raiſed to the head of the empire the 
grand-duke of Tuſcany, under the name of Francis I. 
Meanwhile the king of Pruſſia gained two bloody 
victories over the Auſtrians, under the prince of 
Lorrain; one near Fridburg, on the confines of Sileſia, the 
other at Slandentz, in Bohemia. And not ſatisfied with theſe 
advantages, though he had already entered into a pacific 
convention with his Britannic majeſty at Hanover, he in- 
vaded Saxony, and made himſelf maſter of Dreſden. 

The king of Poland now found himſelf under the neceſ- 
fity of ſuing for peace, and the king of Pruſſia was heartily 
tired of the war. A treaty was accordingly concluded at 
Dretden, between Auguſtus III. as elector of Saxony, 
and Frederick III. by which Auguſtus agreed to pay 
to his Pruſſian majeſty, for the evacuation of his hereditary 
dominions, one million of German crowns at the next fair 
of Leiplic. Another treaty, confirming that of Breſlaw, 
was at the ſame time concluded between the king of Pruffia 
and the queen of Hungary. This treaty ſecured to Fre- 
derick III. the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, on condition of his ac- 
knowledging the validity of the emperor's election. The 
elector Palatine, who was included in the latter treaty, alſo 
conſented to make the fame acknowledgment 55, 


Sept. 13. 


Dec. 14. 


55, Tindal's Cont. u. vol. ix. Smollett, vol. xi. 
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Theſe treaties reſtored tranquillity to Germany. But war, 
as we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ſee, continued to 
rage for ſome years longer, between the houſes of Bourbon 
and Auſtria. In the mean time, my dear Philip, we muſt. 
attend to ſome tranſactions that more immediately concern 
our own iſland. | | 


— —_—_— 


LETTER. ME 


Sketch of the Domeſtic Hiftory of GREAT BRTTAIx, including ſome 
foreign Q Fairs intimately connected with it, from the Reſignation of 
Sir RokkRT WALPOLE, in 1742, to the final Suppreſſion of the 
Rebellion in SCOTLAND, in 1746. 


F ROM the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover to the 
crown of Great Britain, but more eſpecially after the 
ſuppreſſion of the rebellion in 1715, it had been the conſtant 
aim of the Tories, the natural friends of monarchy, and of 
certain diſappointed Whigs who joined them and aſſumed 
the impoſing name of patriots, to obſtruct all the meaſures 
of government, under pretence of the public good; to repre- 
{ent the eſſential intereſts of the nation as ſacriiced to a pu- 
ſillanimous policy, which tamely courted peace, while the 
treaſure of the kingdom was prodigally waſted in German 
ſubſidies, more than adequate to the ſupport of a vigorous 
war, and its honour baſely bartered for the precarious ſecu- 
rity of mercenary alliances, or treaties bought by mean ſub- 
miſſions. © And for what?” ſaid the Jacobites, when they 
durſt ſpeak out, and moſt of the Tories were Jacobites !— 
to maintain a foreign family upon the throne, in excluſion 
of the lineal heir! Such, and more contumelious, was 
the language of oppoſition in parliament, and of the pretended 
patriots in their private juntos, during the whole adminiſtra- 
9 | tion 
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tian of Sir Robert Walpole *, who underfiood- ami purſued 
the true intereſts of his country, but without ſuſhciently at- 
tonding to its honour. 

On the reſignation of this able ſtateſman, .the patriots 
were called into office, and the greateſt refoi mation was ex- 
pected in every department of government. But 
lord Carteret, the new prime miniſter, and his 
aſſociates, not only rejected every popular motion, but went 
even farther, as we have already ſeen, than tieir predeceſ- 
ſors, in flattering the prejudices of their ſovereign in fa- 
vour of the continental ſyſtem. Large ſubſidies were at 
the ſame time paid to the queen of Hungary, the king of 
Poland, and the king of Sardinia ; large bodies of foreign 
troops were taken into Britiſh pay; and a Britiſh army was 
tranſported into Flanders, to fight battles from which Great 
Britain could derive no poſitive advantage. The war was 
continued, from pride and paſſion, long after its political 
object, as far as it concerned this kingdom, was accom- 
pliſhed; namely, to prevent the French from acquiring an 
aſcendant in Germany, by diſmembering the Auſtrian ſuc- 
ceſſion. - 

Naturally haughty, elated with ſucceſs, and aſſured of the 
ſupport of the Britiſh miniſtry, the queen of Hungary, in the 


A. D. 1742. 


hour of her intoxication, abſolutely refuſed to reſtore to the 
emperor Charles VII. his hereditary dominions, though he 
offered, on that condition, to renounce all claim ta 


A.D. 1743. ? . 
1 any part of her inheritance *. Not contented 


with being cnabled to defend her own territories, the pro- 


x. Sce the Parliamentary Deluies, and publications of the times. 

2. A treaty to this pa:poſe was actually negociated at Hanau, in order to 
preſerve appearances, ſcon after the battle of Dettingen, through the media- 
tion of his Pritannic Nrajeſty. But it was rendered abortive, by a ſecret un- 
&erflunding, or intrigue, between the courts of London and Vienna; in conſe- 
quence of which, the Britith miniſtiy, or rather the regency appointed during 
the king's abſence, refuſed to ritify the prelimigarics to which their ſove- 
xzign had ſeemingly given his affeut. 
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jected conqueſts both in Italy and Germany, Nothing leſs 
would ſatisfy her than the recovery of Naples and Sileſia, 
though both had been formally ceded by treaty ; and the 
king of Great Britain, inſtead of withdrawing his aſſiſtance 
at this juncture, or inſiſting on her reconcihation with the 
emperor, was ſo ill adviſed as to acquieſce in the ambitious 


aim. | 
The diſſatisfaction occaſioned by theſe unpopular and 
impolitic meaſures encouraged the Jacobites to turn their 
eyes once more toward the Pretender, and the court of 
France, as we have ſeen, to attempt an invaſion in his favour, 
Had the French been able to land, under ſo con- A b. 1744s 
ſummate a general as count Saxe, it is impoſſible January. 
to ſay what might have been the conſequence; but we can 
affirm with confidence, that, as the enterpriſe proved abortive, 
it was of infinite ſervice to the reigning family. The alarm 
which it occaſioned united all the Whigs in the zealous ſup- 
port of government. They became ſenſible of the hazard to 
which they were expoſed by their own diſſenſions, on 
which, it appeared, the Pretender had chiefly built his hopes 
of ſuccels. | | 
Loyal addreſſes were preſented to the throne by both 
houſes of parliament, and from all the principal towns and 
corporations in the kingdom. The duke of Marlborough 
and the earl of Stair, though diſguſted with the court, ten- 
dered their ſervice to his majeſty, in any ſtation he ſhould 
think proper to name. Their offer was accepted: both 
were taken into favour; and the earl of Stair was appointed 
commander in chief of the forces in South Britain. The 
duke of Argyle, who had long diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
oppoſition in parliament, communicated to the privy council 
a letter of thanks from the chevalier de St. George, contain- 
ing the moſt liberal promiſes, in caſe of his elevation to the 
throne 3, People of every condition, in a word, who had 


3. Tindal's Contin, vol. ix. Smollett, vol. xi. 
any 
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any regard for civil or religious liberty, ſeemed to ſet their 
face againſt the Pretender; and all former grievances. were 
forgot, in the preſence of ſo preſſing a danger. 

Many cauſes of national diſcontent, however, ſtill re- 
mained ; all which were magnified, and induſtriouſly pointed 
out by the Jacobites, in order to embarraſs the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry, and induce the king of France to make a new effort 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of the family of Stuart. The in- 
| glorious ſea-fight off Toulon, and the infamous trial of 
Matthews and Leſtock, excited the indignation of all ſincere 
lovers of juſtice and of their country. And other circum- 
ſtances contributed to revive the popular clamour againft t the 

meaſures of the court. 

The king of Pruſſia, on renewing hoſtilities in conſequence 
of the treaty of Frankfort, beſide the manifeſto which he 
publiſhed, accuſing the queen Hungary of ambition and ob- 
ſtinacy (in rejecting the reaſonable offers of the emperor), | 
and the king of Great Britain of foſtering that haughty ſpirit, 
ſent a reſcript to his miniſter at the court of London, very 
artfully drawn up and admirably ſuited to the temper of the 
times. „ hope,” ſays he, © that no judicious Engliſhman, 
« nor any Briton, zealous for the conſtitution of his country, 
« can poſiibly miſtake the equity of my reſolution, as he 
« may at once convince himſelf of it, by merely tranſporting 
<« to the theatre of England what now paſſes on that of Ger- 
% many. For, as every true Englith patriot would look 
with indignation upon all ſuch intrigues as ſhould be car- 
&« ried on in his country, in order to dethrone the reigning fa- 
& mily and place the crown upon the head of the Pretender, 
« and would oppoſe ſuch practices to the utmoſt of his 
« power; in like manner, there is no patriotic or powerful 
« prince of the empire, that can ſee with indifference, and 
« coolly ſuffer another member of the empire, ſuch as the 
& queen of Hungary, to attempt to deſpoil of his dignity and 
« authority the emperor lawfully elected, in order to inveſt 
« with the imperial enſigns a candidate deſtitute of the qua- 

lifications 
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« lifications moſt eſſential to fill that auguſt throne. In 
« conſequence of the ſame principle,” adds he, as no Ger- 
« man prince has a right to meddle with the internal policy 
« of Great Britain, or with the conſtitution of its govern- 
« ment, I have ſome grounds to hope, that the Englith na- 
„tion will not meddle with the domeſtic affairs of the em- 
« pire : and I entertain thoſe hopes the more firmly, becauſe 
« England can have no inducement to take part in this 
«« quarrel from any commercial or political conſiderations.“ 

Though this extraordinary addreſs, to ſubjects inſtead of 
their ſovereign, did not meet with ſuch general approbation 
as its royal author expected, it was not without its effect; 
and the ſhameful languor of the campaign in Flanders made 
the Engliſh nation fully ſenſible of the folly of engaging in 
foreign quarrels. The credit of the miniſtry ſunk to nothing: 
their conduct was arraigned by men of all parties; and they 
had little family influence. The king therefore reſolved, in 
compliance with the ſenſe of his people, as well as for his 
own eaſe, to chuſe a new adminiſtration, though nor to 
change his political ſyſtem; the indignation of the public 
being chiefly directed againſt thoſe apoſtate patriots who, 
after having hunted down fir Robert Walpole as an enemy 
to the conſtitution and a betrayer of the intereſts of his 
country, had themſelves purſued more exceptionable mea- 
ſures, without taking one popular ſtep. 

At the head of the new miniſtry ſtood Mr. Henry Pel- 
ham, already firſt lord of the treaſury and chancellor of the 
exchequer ; and his brother, the duke of Newcaſtle, who 
had been for ſome years one of the principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate. They poſſeſſed great parliamentary intereſt ; and, in 
order to acquire popularity, as well as to increag their 
ſtrength, they formed a coalition with the rea! patriots, or 
_ thoſe leading members in both houſes, who had continued to 
oppole the meaſures of the court during the late adminiſtra- 
tion, on finding they were no better than thoſe of the former, 
or becauſe they thought their merit had been neglected in 
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the diſpoſal of offices, after the reſignation of ſir Robert 
Walpole. To that coalition they gave the name of the 
BROAD BoTToM, as comprehending honeſt and able men of 
all parties. Conformable to' this idea, the earl of Harrington 
was appointed to ſucceed earl Granville, formerly lord Car- 


teret, as ſecretary of ſtate; the duke of Bedford was made 
firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty ; the earl of Cheſterfield, 


lord lieutenant of Ireland; Mr. George Lyttelton, afterward 


lord Lyttelton, one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury ; 
Mr. Doddington, treaſurer of the navy; and fir John Hynd 
Cotton, treaſurer of the chamber !. 

The wide baſe on which Mr. Pelham had founded his ad- 
miniſtration left little room for parliamentary oppoſition ; 
and faction, though ſecretly plotting new revolutions, ſeemed 
for a ſeaſon to be lulled aſleep. Very liberal ſupplies were 
voted for proſecuting the war on the continent : vigorous 
meaſures were reſolved upon, as the moſt likely means of 
bringing it to a ſpeedy concluſion ; and the duke of Cumber- 
land was appointed commander in chief, in ordet 
to carry thoſe meaſures into execution. The 
earl of Cheſterfield was diſpatched to the Hague, in the cha- 
racter of ambaſſador extraordinary, with a view of perſuad- 
ing the Dutch to become principals in the war, or at leaſt to 
engage them to ſettle, and furniſh with exactneſs, their quota 
of troops and ſubſidics. He ſucceeded in the latter; and the 
moſt ſanguine hopes were entertained of ſucceſs. | 

But all thoſe hopes were blaſted by the fatal battle of Fon- 
tenoy. Freſh diſcontents arofe : the machinations of the 
Jacobites were renewed ; and the king of France, whoſe 
great object was the conqueſt of Flanders, in order to pro- 
cure the recall of the Britiſh troops from that country, en- 
couraged the young Pretender, by flattering promiſes and 
falſe repreſentations, to attempt a deſcent in the North of Scot- 
land. Repreſentations, equally falſe and illufory, were made 


A. D. 1745. 


4. Id. ibid. 
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to him by certain Iriſh and Scottiſh adventurers, who, hav- 
ing nothing to Jofe, were ready for any deſperate enterpriſe, 
and probably bribed by the court of Verſailles to cajole him 
into a compliance with its views. They affirmed, that the 
whole Britiſh nation was diſaffected to the reigning family; 
that the body of the people, loaded with oppreſſive taxes, 
and longing for relief, would every where crowd to his ſtand- 
ard as ſoon as it ſhould be erected ; that the regular troops 
in the kingdom were few; and that, being aſſured of a pow- 
erful ſupport from France, he could not doubt of being able 
to recover the crown of his anceſtors. 

Charles, who was naturally confident, encouraged by theſe 
intoxicating miſrepreſentations, embarked at Port Lazare, in 
Brittany, on board an armed veſſel, which his father 
had found intereſt to equip, attended by the marquis of 
Tullibardine, ſir Thomas Sheridan, and a few other Iriſh and 
Scottiſh adherents, with nine hundred ſtand of arms. The 
Elizabeth, a French ſhip of ſixty- four guns, laden with arms 
and ammunition, was appointed him as a convoy; but ſhe 
falling in with the Lion, an Engliſh ſhip of fifty-eight guns, 
was obliged, after an obſtinate and bloody engagement, to re- 
turn to Breſt in a ſhattered condition. Charles, however, 
purſued his voyage; and having made the circuit of Ireland, 
landed on the coaſt of Lochaber. He was there joined by 
Cameron of Lochiel, and ſome other Highland chiefs, who, 
though they did not approve of his raſh and ill concerted un- 
dertaking, thought themſelves bound in honour to aſſert the 
rights of a prince whoſe cauſe was dear to them, and who 
had thrown himſelf upon their generoſity 5. 

The naked and defenceleſs condition of the Pretender was 
too evident to eſcape the obſervation of the leaſt intelligent 
of his partiſans. But this objection was artfully ſet aſide by 
the addreis of his followers. His Ceficiency in arms and 
2:2munition, it was ſaid, might be accounted for from the 
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unforeſeen misfortune that had befallen his convoy; and his 
coming without foreign ſorce was produced as a proof of his 
ſuperior diſcernment, as well as of his confidence in the af. 
fection of his friends. The rooted hatred and animoſity of 
the Engliſh againſt the French nation, it was ingeniouſly 
urged, had been the chief cauſe of the failure of all the at- 
tempts of the latter to re-eſtabliſh the family of Stuart on the 
throne of Great Britain; that a perpetual jealouſy of the in- 
fluence of this rival nation, always conneCted with the idea 
of popery and arbitrary power, could alone have induced a 
great and generous people ſo long to ſubmit to the dominion 
of a foreign family, in excluſion of their hereditary princes ; 
that thoſe bug-bears being chaſed away by the magnauimity 
and heroiſm of the youthful Charles, he had only to march 
ſouthward at the head of his faithful clans, in order to be 
joined by multitudes of his father's loyal ſubjects, who longed 
for an opportunity of renewing their allegiance ; and that, 
ſhould any foreign power interpoſe in behalf of the houſe of 
Hanover, or the Britiſh troops be recalled from Flanders, a 
ſuperior French army would be landed, to complete the glo- 
rious revolution. | " #0 
Theſe plauſible arguments, recommended by a magnificent 
ſide-board of plate, and a large ſum in ready money, which 
to the frugal Highlanders ſeemed a royal treaſure, were ſo 
well received, that Charles ſoon found himſelf at the head of 
ſome thouſands of hardy mountaineers, filled with hereditary | 
attachment to his family, and warmly devoted to his perſon, 
in conſequence of his open and engaging manners, as well 
as of his having aſſumed the ancient military dreſs of their 
country, which added new grace to his tall and handſome 
figure, at the ſame time that it borrowed dignity from his 
princely air; and who, from all thoſe motives, were ready 
to ſhed the laſt drop of their blood in his cauſe. 
But this ardour to riſe in arms was confincd to the heads 
of a few clans; and theſe, namely, Lochiel, Glenco, Glen- 
gary, Keppock, Clanronald, and ſome other chiefs, though 
diſtin- 
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diſtiiguiſhed- by their valour, were by no means the moſt 
conſiderable for their numbers. Political intereſt had drawn | 


10 the ſide of government, or-prudence taught, a quiet ſub- 


miſſion to the heads of many of thoſe clans who had been 


the grand ſupport of the Pretender's claim in 2715, and who. 
were, from principle, ſtill attached to the houſe of Stuart. 
The eldeſt ſon of the attainted earl of Seaſorth, the head 
of the Mackenzies, was a member of the houſe of commons, 
as was alſo the head of the Macleods. The chief of the 
Macdonalds, the moſt numerous of the Jacobite clans, had 
declared againſt an inſurrection. The repreſentative of the 
noble and powerful family of Gordon, hoſe retaĩners made 
a principal figure in the former rebellion, was now: become 
proteſtant, and lay under great obligations to government; 
and lord Lovat, the head of the Fraſers, beſide his utter Want 
of principle, was backward in declaring himſelfe, Nor was 
this all. The duke of Argyle's F 8, the earl of 
Sutherland's men, the Monroes, and ſeveral other proteſtant 
clans, ſeemed ſincerely attached to the reigning family, as 
were all the inhabitants of the low country of Scotland, a 
few catholic and ——— ee e e Pac — * 
ter is but little underſtood. ede e, de m 
The people of the low HA mf Scovlanid -are chiefly 
Preſbyterians, and jealous of their civil and religious rights. 
That jealouſy led them, as we have ſeen, to take up arms 
againſt Charles I. before a ſword was drawn in England. 
By neglecting to bargain for the free exerciſe of their reli- 
you at the n _ ee ener. N | 


6. Contin. of 1 vol. ix. eee nk Xin ee bon 
ous and intelligent Mr. Guthrie, whoſe account of the rebellion in Scotland 
is very full, eircumſtantial, and accurate. The author of theſe Letters was 
then a boy, by no means incapable of memory; and he has fince had occ aſion 
to converſe with many perſons deeply engaged in that rebellion, as well as 
with many employed in ſuppreſſing it. He therefore conſiders himſelf as a 
contemporary. This obſervation he means ſnould extend to-the . ſub- 
{quent part of his narration. 
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tion under Charles II. But at the Revolution they took 
care to ſecure both their divil and religious liberties, which 
were farther ſecured by the Union. They have, therefore, 
on all occaſions, firmly adhered to the Proteſtant Succeſſion; 
and were, at this criſis, equally alarmed at the idea of the 
Pretender and of the Highlanders, hoſe cruel depredations 
under the marquis of Montroſe, the viſcount Dundee, and 
the earl of Mar, were ſtill freſli in their memory. They 
were: the molt loyal {ſubjects of the houſe of Hanover in 
Great Britain. But they had long been diſuſed to arms; and 
were therefore filled with melancholy apprehenſions at the 
threatening danger. The diſaſters in Flanders, the rapid pro- 
greſs of the Freneh power, and the defenceleſs. Rate; of their 
oven country, all prefſed upon their minds. 
The news of a fortunate event in America, contiibakdls 
er degree to remove this deſpondency; ee the ape 

queſt of the iſland of Cape Breton. 
That iſland, of which the French were ſhamefully 1810 
enden the peace of Utrecht, through the negligenee or 
corruption of the Engliſh miniſtry, when Great Britain had 
the power of giving law to her enemies, is ſituated at the en- 
trance of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is ninety miles in 
lengtli and ſixty at its greateſt breadch. Ney foundland, 
which lies to the eaſt, is but fifteen ledgues diſtant; and 
Nova Scotia, to the welt, is ſeparated from it only by a 
channel about twelve miles broad. Thus placed between 
the territories of France, and thoſe ceded to her rival, Cape 
Breton threatened the poſſeſſion of the one; while it protected 
thoſe of rhe other. Louiſburg, fituated on the eaſtern coaſt, 
was the chiet town and port in the iſtand. The harbour, 
naturally ſafe and capacious, was ſtrongly fortifiec; the 
narrow entrance being guarded by two formidable batteries, 
whoſe croſsfire threatened inflant deſtruction to any ſhip 
that tho: ld attempt to ferce a paſſage. The town was 
-xwalled, and defended by all the works that can reader a place 
i upregnable. It was the key of communication between 
6 | France 
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France and Canada, as well as the grand bulwark of her 
fiſheries. And it was conſidered by the Engliſh colonies as 
the Dunkirk of America; as it afforded. protection to a 
ſwarm of French frigates and e that ruined their 
trade, and pillaged them with impunity. 

Influenced by theſe conſiderations, hs Briud 8 
were induced to liſten to the propoſals of the people of New 
England, who offered to undertake the reduction of Louiſ- 

burg. Commodore Warren, then ſtationed at Antigua, was 
accordingly ordered to proceed to the northward, with a 
ſtout ſquadron, in order to protect the tranſports, and co- 
operate with the New England militia ; which; to the num- 
her of fix thouſand, were embarked, under the conduct of 
Mr. Pepperel, a trader of Pifcataqua, and landed without op- 
poſition within four miles of the place. The beſiegers, 
though inexperienced, were brave: the officers of the ma- 
rines directed their operations; and commodore Warren, 
though ſoiled in every attempt to enter the harbour, 
was able effectually to cut off all ſupplies. Seeing 
no proſpect of relief, and threatened with a general aſſault, 
the governor, doubtful of the fidelity of his garriſon, agreed 
to ſurrender the town; and the whole iſland of Cape Breton, 
or (as the French pompoully called it) Ie Hoya? 1mme- 
diately ſubmitted to the victors 7. L 

This conqueſt, the importance; of which was math; mag- 
nified, contributed greatly to confirm the zeal of the friends 
to the Proteſtant Succeſſion in Scotland; and if vigorous 
meafures had been taken by government, the rebellion might 
have been cruſhed in its birth. But George II. being then 
at Hanover, the regency appointed, during his abſence, 
ſlighted every information relative to the enterprize of the 
young Pretender, until all North Britain was threatened with 
ſubjection. They could not believe he would have the har- 
dineſs to land without a” powerful foreign force; ſo that 
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Charles's very weakneſs, under the veil of his temerity, may 

be ſaid to have advanced his progreſs. Deſcending from the 
mountains with the rapidity of a torrent, at the head of his 
hardy and intrepid Highlanders, he took poſſeſſion of Dun- 
keld, Perth, and Dundee; every where proclaiming his fas 
ther, the chevalier de St. George, king of Great Britain, and 
ſeizing the public money for its ufe. At Petth he reviewed 
his forces, and found them amount to about three thouſand 
men. Here he was joined by the viſcount Strathallan, lord 
Nairn, lord George Murray, brother to the duke of Athol, 
dy the young and ſanguine duke of Perth *, and ſeveral other 
perſons of diſtinction. And the marquis of Tullibardine 
having taken poſſeſſion of the eſtate of Athol, which his 
younger brother inherited, as well as the title, in conſequence 
of His attainder, was able to bring ſome acceſſion of nn | 
to the cauſe which he had eſpouſed. 

Emboldened by thefe promiſing appearances, the young 
Pretender proceeded to Dumblane; and having croſſed the 
Forth in the neighbourhood of Stirling, advanced towards 
Edinburgh, after making a feint of marching to Glaſgow. 
Meanwhile tir John Cope, commander in chief of the king's 
forces in Scotland, afraid to face the rebels, marched north- 
ward as far as Inverneſs, under pretence of forming a june- 
tion with ſome loyal clans ; leaving, by that movement, the 
capital and the whole low Ty at the ee of the 
enemy. 

The inhabitants of Edinburgh ſeerned at firſt ee 
on a bold reſiſtance; but on the nearer approach of the re · 


8. The head of this nobleman's family, which was fironyly attached to the 
houſe of Stuart, having accompanied James II. into France, was there created 
a duke. He himſelf had been educated in that kingdom; and ſucceeding 
unexpectedly to the family eſtate, he had lately come over to Great Britain. 
On his arrival, he flew with ardour intc all the gaities of the age, and adapt- 
ed himſelf to every mode of pleaſure, which he purſued with the appearance 
of giddy diſſipation, while forming the plan of an extenſive rebellion. He 


was the ſolil of the Jacobite party. 
| 4 
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bels, their reſolution began to fail. They were apprehenſive 
of a general pillage, and even of a maſſacre, if the place 
ſhould be carried by aſſault, againſt which its ruinous and 
extenſive walls were but a ſlender ſecurity. | The magiſtrates, 
therefore, entered into treaty with the Pretender for the ſur- 
render of the town. But before the terms were finally ſet- 
tled, a body of Highlanders being treacherouſly admitted at 
one of the gates in the night, *took poſſeſſion of the city 
guard-houſe ; and opening the other gates to new aſſociates, 
made themſelves maſters of that ancient capital by morning. 
The caſtle, however, ſtill held out. And thither had been 
carried, on the approach of the rebels, the treaiure of the 
two Scottiſh banks, and the moſt valuable effects of the in- 
habitants. 
In order to avoid the fire from the caſtle, which being | 
ſeated on a rock to the weſtward of the town, commands 
the whole neighbourhood, Charles made a circuit to the eaſt, 
and took up his reſidence in the palace of Holyrood-houſe, 
the kingly dwelling of his anceſtors. Here he kept a kind 
of court ; and being attended by a number of noblemen and 
gentlemen, who acted as officers of ſtate, he iſſued an order, 
with all the formality of lawful authority, for ſolemnly prò- 
claiming his father at the croſs of Edinburgh. The ceremo- 
ny was performed accordingly ; and, at the ſame time, three 
maniteſtos were read by the purſuivants. In the firſt mani- 
feſto, the old Pretender aſſerted his right to the crown of 
Scotland, declaimed againſt the Union, lamented the hard- 
{hips to which the Scots had been expoſed in conſequence of 
it, and complained bitterly of the injuries his faithful High- 
lunders had ſuffered from the Eſtabliſhed government. He 
promiſed to call a free parliament, to aboliſh the malt-duty, 
and all other grievous impoſitions and taxes that had been 
laid on them ſince the Union; to reſtore the Scottith nation 
to its ancient liberty and independency ; to protect, ſecure, 
and maintain all his proteſtant ſubjects in the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and in the full enjoyment of their rights, privi- 
| | A 3 | leges 
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leges and immunities. | By. the ſecond manifeſto, he conſti- 
tuted his ſon Charles ſole regent of his dominions, and parti. 
cularly of the kingdoms of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 
during his abſence. The third manifeſto was in the name of 
the young Pretender; and Charles, after enforcing all that 
had been ſaid in his father's firſt declaration, om e 
obedience to himſelf as Prince- regent ?. 

In the mean time general Cope, being joined by 1050 
well-affected Highlanders, had embarked his troops at Aber- 
deen and landed at Dunbar, where he was reinforced with 
two regiments of dragoons, that had retired from the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh on the approach of the enemy. 
Confident of ſucceſs, he began his march toward the capital, 
with a well-appointed army; but underſtanding that the 
rebels were advancing to give him battle, he pitched his 
camp near Preſtonpans, having the village of Tranent in his 
front and the ſea in his rear. His troops, conſiſting of be- 
tween four and five thouſand men, lay all night on their 
arms; and early next morning the young Pretender 
advanced in hoſtile array, at the head of about three 
thouſand undiiciplined and half-armed Highlanders, whoſe fu- 
rious geſtures and rapid movements, ſeen dimly through the 
retiring darkneſs, excited unuſual emotions of terror in the 
hearts of the Engliſh ſoldiers. Theſe emotions were not al- 
lowed to ſubſide. Charles himſelf, ſtanding in the firſt line, 
gave the word of command; and drawing his ſword, threw 
away the ſcabbard **. The Highlanders ruſhed on to the 
attack like ſo many ſturdy ſavages, regardleſs of the 
fire of the artillery. The king's troops were thrown into 
diſorder, and totally routed. The dragoons inſtantly left the 
field, and could never after be rallied. Five hundred of the 
ſoot were killed, and fifteen hundred made priſoners. 
Among the ſormer was the gallant colonel Gardiner, who 
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fell covered with many wounds. Never, in a word, was 
any victory more complete: the military cheſt, Cannon, co- 
lours, camp-equipage, and baggage of the royal army, fell 
into the hands of the rebels. b 

Had the Pretender marched into England immediately 
after this victory, before the Britiſh troops were recalled from 
Flanders or any foreign ſuccours could. be procured, he 
would probably have accompliſhed, the great object of his 
enterpriſe. But inſtead of taking advantage of the conſterna- 
tion occaſioned by the defeat. of the king's forces in Scot- 
land, he returned to the palace of Holyrood-houſe, to enjoy 
the vain parade of royalty. Edinburgh proved the Capua of 
Charles. There, intoxicated with the flatteries of needy ex- 
peCtants, and ſeduced by the blandiſhments of the Jacobite 
ladies, longing for his princely benediction, be wantonly 
waſted his time, till the critical moment was paſt; while his 
lungry followers blunted the edge of their ferocity in ſocial 
indulgencies, or broke the nerve of their courage in fruitleſs 
efforts to reduce the caſtle, and get poſſeſſion of the public 
treaſure. Meantime he was Ä by the earl of Kilmar- 
nock, and by the lords Balmerino, Pitſligo, Elcho, and Ogil- 
vie. And it was, at laſt, reſolved to march into England. 

In conſequence of that reſolution, Charles publiſhed a new 
manifeſto, ſaid to be compoſed by himſelf, in which he pro- 
miſed, in his father's name, all manner of ſecurity to the 
proteſtant religion and the eſtabliſhed church, and declared 
that he would paſs any law the parliament ſhould judge ne- 
ceſſary for that purpoſe, * That the public debt has been 
« contracted under an unlawful government, nobody,” ſays he, 
can diſon, any more than that it is now a moſt heavy load 
upon the zation: yet, in regard it is due to thoſe yery ſub- 
jects whom our Royal Father promiſes to protect, cheriſh, 

* and defend, he is reſolved to take the advice of his parlia- 
ment concerning it; in which he thinks he acts the part 
of a juſt prince, who makes the good of his people the 


* ſole rule of his actions. Furthermore, we have in his 
I 4 % name 
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„ name to declare, That the ſame rule laid down for the 
funds, ſhall be followed with reſpeCt to every law or ad 
« of parliament ſince the Revolution; and in ſo far as, in a 
« free and legal parliament, they ſhall be approved, he will 
% confirm them.” He next declares, that his expedition was 
undertaken without affiſtance either from France or Spain; 
« but” adds he, when I hear of Dutch, Danes, Heſſians, 
„ and Swils, the elector of Hanover's allies, being called 
« over to protect his government, is it not high time for the 
„king my father to accept alſo of the afliflance of thoſe 
& who are able, and who have engaged to ſupport him ** 
| This declaration had by no means the deſired effect. It 
did not effectually remove the fears of the monied men, in 
regard to the ſecurity of the funds, while it filled the body of 
the people with apprehenſions of a French invaſion. Every 
one, from ſome motive or other, ſeemed attached to the 
eſtabliſhed government. Loyal addreſſes, from all quarters, 
were preſented to George II. on his return from his Ger- 
man dominions, congratulating him on the reduction of 
Cape Breton, and ONT deteſtation at the unnatural re- 
bellion. 
Nor were theſe addreſſes merely clay: Above 
a thouſand of the moſt eminent merchants, tradeſmen, and 
manufacturers in the kingdom, in order to fupport public 
credit, ſigned an agreement, That they would take the notes 
of the bank of England in payment of any ſum due to them, 
and uſe their utmoſt endeavours to make all their payments 
in the ſame paper . This was a ſtep of the utmoſt im- 
portance ; as it not only prevented the danger of a run upon 
the bank, but intereſted many in the defence of the Houſe of 
Hanover, whoſe hearts were with the Pretender, or whoſe 
minds were wavering. 

Other meaſures conſpired to fix the unſteady, and to warm 
into zeal timid or Prudential loyalty, The Habeas Corpus 
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act was ſuſpended, and ſeveral perſons were taken up on 

ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices. Six thouſand Dutch aux- 

iliaries were landed; and the flower of the Britiſh troops, 

recalled from Flanders, arrived in England, with the duke of 
Cumberland at their head. Beſide à number of new regi- 

ments, voluntarily raiſed by the nobility and gentry, tlie mi- 

litia of every county were aſſembled; arins were liberally 

diſtributed to the people, and the whole ſouthern part of . 

kingdom was put in a poſture of defence. 
Notwithſtanding this hoſtile appearance, and the d. 
able force that was now collected, the young adventurer left 

Edinburgh, and entered England, by the weſtern. 
border, with only fix thouſand men; the duke of 
Perth acting as commander in chief, and lord George Mur- 
ray as lieutenant- general. They immediately inveſted Car- 
liſle; and both the town and caſtle, though defended by the 
militia of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, ſupported by the 
inhabitants and ſome companies of e troops, ſurrender- 
ed within three days. 

The whole kingdom was filled with conſternation at the 
progreſs of the rebels. Terror took poſſeſſion of every 
heart; and the moſt frightful apprehenſions were, at the ſame 
time, entertained of an invaſion from France, where great 
preparations were making for a deſcent in favour of the Pre- 
tender. The militia of the maritime counties were drawn 
toward the coaſt, and ſignals fixed for a general alarm. But 
the vigilance of admiral Vernon, who was ſtationed with a 
fleet in the Channel, and effectually blocked up the French 
ports, prevented the projected invaſion. The embarkation 
was to have been made at Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk, in, 
large boats, and a landing attempted in the neighbourhood 
of Dover, under the cover of night. The troops were to 
have been commanded by the attainted earl mareſchal of 
Scotland ; who, regardleſs himſelf of danger, in what he 
eſteemed ſo good a cauſe, threw up his commiſſion in diſ- 
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guſt, on Coding the French naval officers afraid to vents 
out. | 
Meanwhile Fo rebels, vie left a ſmall viſas; in Ks 
lifte, advanced to Penrith; and continuing their route through 
Lancaſter and Preſton, took poſſeſũon A where 
the Pretender eftabliſhed his head-quarters. Thinking him- 
ſelf now in the heart of his Englith intereſt, he promiſed 
himſelf a great acceſſion of force; but although the inha- 
bitants of Mancheſter received him with marks of affection, 
and celebrated his arrival with illuminations, they ſhewed 
little inclination to join, and the people of the country. ſtill 
leſs. He was only able to raiſe about two hundred: men, 
who were formed into a regiment, in hopes it would ſoon be 
completed, under colonel Townly, a Roman catholic gen- 
tleman of ſome eminence in that neighbourhood, and. who 
had ferved in the French army. | 
Charles, who had been led to ſuppoſe, that as ſoon as 1 he 
ſhould enter Lancaſhire the majority of the people would 
flock to his ſtandard, was very much mortified at this back- 
wardneſs in his reputed friends. He endeavoured, however, 
to conceal his diſappointment ; and his followers in general, 
wore a good face, though it was known to them, that gene- 
ral Wade, who had aſſembled an army of fourteen thouſand 
men at Newcaſtle, was advancing through Yorkſhire, and 
that the duke of Cumberland, aſſiſted by Sir John Ligonier, 
had taken poſt near Litchfield with thirteen thouſand vete- 
ran troops. A council of war was called; and it was re- 
ſolved to proceed by the way of Cheſter and Liverpool into 
Wales, where the Pretender expected a number of adhe- 
rents. But learning afterward that thoſe two towns were 
- ſecured, and that the bridges over the river Merfey had 
been broken down, Charles took the route of Stockport and 
Warington; and paſſing througa Macclesfield and Congle- 
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ton, turned ſuddenly off by Leeke and Aſhbourn, and un- 
expectedly entered Derby. There his father was 
proclaimed with great ſolemnity. APE. 

Having gained, by this rapid mbvement, a 4 0 s march of 
the royal army, under the duke of Cumberland, the Pre- 
tender, who was now within an hundred miles of London, 
might have made himſelf maſter of the capital, had he 
proceeded directly forward. And, in that event, the French 
would probably have been encouraged to attempt a deſcent 
in his favour ; while many well-wiſhers, who ſtill kept at a 
diſtance, would certainly have joined him, and public credir 
would have received a terrible ſhock. Yet muſt we not 
raſhly ſuppoſe that Charles would have been finally ſucceſs- 
ful, had he even got poſſeſſion of the metropolis, as an army 
of thirty thouſand men, firmly attached to the reigning fa- 
mily, could have been aſſembled in the neighbourhood in 
a few days; in order to watch the motions of the rebels, and 
cut off the communication between the town and country. 
And a powerful fleet would have obſtructed all ſupplies by 
ſea, | | | 

The rebels muſt even have hazarded an engagement, be- 
fore they could have entercd the capital ; for no ſooner was 
it known, that, having eluded the vigilance of the duke of 
Cumberland, they had it in their power to march ſouthward, 
than orders were given for forming a camp upon Finchly- 
common, where the king reſolved to take the field in perſon, 
accompanied by the earl of Stair, commander in chief of the 
forces in England. And all the regular troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, the new raiſed regiments, the volun- 
teer companies, the militia, and the trained bands, were com- 
manded to hold themſelves in readineſs for the ſame ſervice. 
Little reſiſtance, however, could have been made by men 
enervated by the ſedentary arts, nurſed in the hoſom of a vo- 
luptuous city, and but ſlightly acquainted with the uſe of 
arms; whole imagination was filled with the moſt frightful 
ideas of the ſavage A+ * ſtrength, and irreſiſtible 


labour 


5. 
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valour of the Highlanders; while they were apprehenſive, on 
the other hand, of being every moment overwhelmed by a 
French invalion, or maſſacred by an inſurrection of the Ro- 
man catholics . They muſt have been broken at the firſt 
encounter; and as George II. was obſtinately brave, he 
might haye ſunk beneath the arm of his ran anta- 
goniſt. 
Happily things did not come to this extremity. The Pre- 


7 adi had advanced into the heart of England without re- 


ceiving any conſiderable acceſſion of force, or being joined by 
any perſon of diſtinction. It appeared as if all the Jacobites 
in the kingdom had been annihilated. The Welch took no 
meaſures for exciting an inſurrection in his favour, nor did 
the French attempt an invaſion for his ſupport. He lay, 
with a handful of men, between two powerful armies, in the 
midſt of winter, and in a country hoſtile to him. Havi 

inconſiderately ſpent ſome time at Derby, he could not now 
enter the metropolis without hazarding a battle with one of 
thoſe armies, and a defeat muſt have proved fatal to himſelf 
and all his adherents. It was therefore reſolved in a council 
of war, by the majority of the Highland chiefs, to march 
back into Scotland, where the Pretender's affairs had taken 
a fortunate turn; although Charles himſelf, the duke of 
Perth, and Cameron of Lochiel, were for proceeding to 
London, be the event what it might. And they perhaps 
were right; eſpecially as they were under the neceſſity of 
making a retreat in the face of two ſuperior armies ; a re- 
treat which, it was to be feared, beſide the danger attending 
it, would utterly ruin their cauſe in England, and greatly 
diſpirit their friends in Scotland. A retreat however was at- 
tempted ; and conducted with a degree of intrepidity, regu- 
larity, expedition, and addreſs, unparalleled in the hiſtory of 
nations, by any body of men under circumſtances equally ad- 


verſe. 
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On the third day alter the rebels leſt Derby, they arrived 
at Mancheſter, and proceeded to Preſton, without the loſs of | 
a ſingle man; though the bridges were broken down, the 
roads damaged, the beacons lighted to alarm the country, 
and detachments of horſe ſent from both the royal armies 
to harraſs them on their march. They were overtaken, _ 
however, at the village of Clifton, near Penrith, by the 
duke of Cumberland in perſon, at the head of his cavalry. 
Lord George Murray, who commanded their rear-guard, 
compoſed of the clan of the Macpherſons, the moſt feroci- 
ous of all the Highland tribes, threw himſelf into the village, 
in order to obſtruct the purſuit; and perceiving that the royal = 
army conſiſted only of cavalry (for which, inſtead of their | 
former terror, the Highlanders had acquired a, contempt, 
ſince the battle of Preſtonpans), he ſent an expreſs after the 
main body of the rebels, entreating them to return, and ha- 
zard an engagement. No regard was paid to his meſſage ; 
yet he reſolved to maintain his poſt. He accordingly put 
himſelf in a poſture of defence; repulſed a party of horſe; 
combated for an hour a body of diſmounted dra- 
goons ; and then, having fully accompliſhed his pur- 
poſe, proceeded unmoleſted to the rendezvous of the Pretend- 
er at Penrith. t 4 | 

On the arrival of lord George Murray, it was Ackiberacot 
by the rebel chiefs, whether they ſhould proſecute their 
march, or turn back and give battle to the duke of Cumber: 
land, before he could be joined by his infantry. But it appear- 
ing upon enquiry, that ſuch a junction might be ſoon formed; 
and without their knowledge, they continued their retreat to 
Carliſle. There they drew up their forces, and ſeemed de- 
termined to wait the approach of their purſuers. Underſtand. 
ing, however, that the duke of Cumberland's army had becn 
reinforced by ſeveral battalions of foot, and a- ſquadron of 
horſe, from Wade's diviſion, they changed their reſolutions 
and having augmented the garriſon of Carliſle, by throwing 
into the place the Mancheſter volunteers, they croſſed the river 

Eden, 


Dee. 13. 
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Eden, and paſſed into Scotland, without loſing above fiſty 


men, during their whole expedition, by ſickneſs, fatigue, the 
{word of the enemy, or leaving one ſtraggler behind them . 

After the action at Clifton, the duke of Cumberland found 
it neceſſary to halt, and give his troops, which had been 
roughly handled, ſome reſpite. He was there joined by his 


infantry : and his whole army advanced to Carliſle, in three 


columns. The garriſon, though ill ſupplied with engineers, 
made a ſhew of reſiſtance; but no ſooner were the batteries 
opened againſt the place, than the rebels found themſelves 
under the neceſſity of ſurrendering at diſcretion. The pri- 
ſoners, amounting to about four hundred, were committed 
to cloſe confinement; and the duke of Cumberland returned 
to London, where he was received with as much eclat as if 


be had gained a complete victory, every one ro that 


the rebellion was eventually extinguiſhed. 

This however, was by no means the caſe. The Pre- 
tender's force was yet unbroken ; and if the failure of his ex- 
pedition into England had diſcouraged ſome of his more ſan- 
guine followers, his rapid progreis and gallant retreat had 
ſhed new luſtre over his arms. The Engliſh Jacobites, 
whom fear alone had withheld from joining him, thinking 
every moment that his ſlender band would be cruſhed, now 
reproached themfelves tor their puſillanimity, in not abetting 
that cauſe which they loved, and to which their aid might 
have given the aſcendant. In a word, had he been properly 
ſupplied with arms, money, and military ſtores, from France, 
and with what he. wanted no leſs, a few able engineers and 
experienced oficers, the conteſt might {till have been douht- 
ful whether the houſe of Stuart or that of Hanover ſhould fit 
on the throne of Great Britain. CERES 2 

But let us leave theſe political conjectures, and take a view 
of the ſtate of Scotland, and of che daring adventurer i in his 


courſe. 
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Soon aſter the rebels left Edinburgh, general Wade, who 
commanded in the north of England, ſent a body of troops 
for the protection of that city. The inhabitants of Glaſgow 
raiſed a regiment for their own defence: other towns follow- 
ed their example; and all the Argyleſhire Highlanders were 
in arms for the ſupport of government. The people of the 
ſouth and weſt of Scotland, animated by the harangues of 
the preſbyterian clergy; and ſtimulated by their intuitive, or 
habitual horror againſt popery and arbitrary power, appear- 
ed only to increaſe in loyalty during the moſt proſperous for- 
tune of the Pretender. Their zeal for the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion, as ſettled in the family of Brunſwick, became warm- 
er in proportion to his ſucceſs, and the danger to which it 
ſcemed expoſed; for they paid no regard to his declarations 
in regard to religion, and very little to thoſe of a civil nature. 

Kirk and King!“ was the univerſal cry. 

The ſtate of affairs was very differ ent in the north of Soot- 
land. The majority,of the people, beyond the river Tay, being 
chiefly Papiſts, Nonjurors, or luke-warm Preſbyterians, were 
diſpoſed to favour the re-eſtabliſhment of the houſe of Stuart. 
But many of the leading men were attached to the reigning 
family by motives of intereſt, ambition, inclination, grati- 
tude, and exerted themſelves zealouſly for the ſupport of go- 
vernment. One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe was Dun- 
can Forbes of Culloden, lord preſident of the Court of Seſ- 
ſion ; a man of extenſive knowledge, great talents, engaging 
manners, and equally reſpected for his public and private 
virtues. To him, perhaps, the houſe of Hanover owes its 
continuance on the throne of Great Britain, and we the. en- 
joyment of our happy conſtitution. He confirmed in their 
allegiance ſeveral chieftajns, who began to waver : ſome he 
induced by the force of his arguments, to renounce their 
tormer principles, -and oppoſe that cauſe which they. meant 
to abet; others he perſuaded to remain quiet, from prudential 
conſiderations. In theſe views he was warmly ſeconded by the 
earl of Loudon, who Fammanged the king's forces at Inver- 

| neſs; 
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neſs ; where he was joined by twelve handred men,” under 
the earl of Sutherland; by a conſidei able number, under 
lord Rae; and, beſide the Grants and Monroes, by a body 
of hardy iflanders from Skie, under fir AN Ones 
nald and the laird of Macleod e. | 

Theſe advantages, however, were conticHtnlaridhd vy w the 
prevailing ſpirit of the people, and the activity of a few rebel 
leaders. At the head of thoſe ſtood lord Lewis Gordon; 
who, though his brother, the duke, was in the intereſt of 
government, had been remarkably ſucceſsful in arming the 
retainers of the family, as well as in engaging all diſaffected 
perſons in the neighbourhood. of Aberdeen. The earl of 
Cromartie had raiſed a body of men for the ſupport of the 
Pretender; a confiderable ſum of money had been received, 
for his uſe, from Spain ; and lord John Drummond, brother 
to the duke of Perth, had landed with a ſmall reinforcement, 
and with liberal promiſes of farther aſſiſtance, from France. 

- Encouraged by thoſe flattering appearances, and by the 
rapid progreſs of the Pretender, lord Lovat, one of the moſt 
extraordinary characters in ancient or modern times, ho 
had long temporized, ordered his ſon to put himſelf at the 
head of his Clan, and repair to the rendezvous of the rebels 
al Perth 7. He even ſent round his whole eſtate the 6 Avi | 
| 15 Contin, of Rapin, vol. ix. smollett, ot. x .. 0 | ; 1 

17. Simon Fraſer, lord Lovat, was born with inſinuating talents, and exert- 
ed his whole force upon mankind through the channel of their vanity. Ut⸗ 
terly deſtitute of principle, and deſpiſing veracity as an uſeleſs quality, he ac- 
commodated all his actions to his immediate intereſt, and all his words to the 
deceuful purpoſe of drawing the credulous into his views. And although his 
natural addreſs was homely, his perſonal appearance remarkably forbidding, 
and his flattery too obvious to eſcape the obſcrvation even of the weak and 
the vain; it was too ſtrongly applied to be reſiſted entirely by men of the 
moſt moderate tempers, and of the ſoundeſt underſtanding. Though his pra- 
jects were generally formed with little judgment, he was bold and fearleſs in 
the execution of them. In 1697, he had entered, with an armed band, the 
houſe of a woman of quality, ſcized her perſon, and ordered the marriage ce- 


temony to be performed, while he endeavoured, with the found of a bag pipe, 
| | to 
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Croſi, or general denunciation of ſpoil, ſword, and fire, made 
by the Highland chiefs againſt ſuch of their vaſſals as ſhould 
refuſe to take arms at their conimand. Near a thouſand 
Fraſers were inſtantly levied, and the Maſter of Lovat in- 
veſted Fort Auguſtus, The earl of Loudon marched to the 


to drown her cries; and having A ide her naked, by cutting off her ſtays 
with his dirk or dagger, he forced her to bed, and conſummated the pretend- 
ed marriage amid the noiſe and riot of his barbarous attendants, - 

Obliged to abandon the kingdom, and declared a rebel and an outlaw for 
this and other violences, Fraſer found means to obtain a pardon from king 
William; to ingratiate himſelf with the court of St. Germains, by becoming 
a catholic; and was employed by the court of France in attempting to raiſe 
a rebellion in Scotland in 1703. For that purpoſe he was furniſhed with pro- 
per credentials by the Pretender; but inſtead of making uſe of thoſe for the 
reſtoration of the exiled family, he diſcovered the whole plot to the Engliſh 
government, and returned to France, in order to procure more full proofs of 
the guilt of the principal conſpirators. His treachery being there diſcovered, | 
he was thrown into the Baſtile, where he remained ſome* months, and muſt 
have ſuffered the puniſhment due to his crimes, but for his conſummate diſ- 
ſimulation. He had the addreſs to make it believed, that all he had done 
was for the intereſt of the Pretender; and on his return to Great Britain, his 
ſufferings in France recommended him not only to the 221 55 but the fa- 
vour of government. 

In 1715, Lovat was highly ſerviceable to the houſe of Hanover, by aſſiſt. 
ing in the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion ; and becoming afterward a perſonal 
favourite of George I. he was nobly rewarded for his loyalty. He even 
formed the ſcheme of erecting himſelf into a kind of viceroy in the High- 
lands; pretending, that if he had the diſtribution of twenty-five thouſand 
pounds annually among the heads of the Clans, he could effectually prevent 
all their future inſurrections, and draw them inſenſibly into the intereſts of 
the reigning family; Diſappointed, however, in his ambitious hopes, and 
otherwiſe diſguſted with the eſtabliſhed government, he again relapſed into 
Jacobitiſm; and concluding that the young Pretender would be ſupported by 
a powerful foreign force, he was at no pains to conceal his principles. But 
when Charles landed without ſuch force, Lovat refuſed co join him, though 
he had accepted the office of Iord-lieutenant of all the counties north of the 
Spey. Yet was he induſtrious in arming his Clan; in order, as is ſuppoſed, 
10 procure a pardon for his treaſonous ſpeeches and practices, by throwing 
his intereſt into the ſcale of goverment, if the unexpected ſucceſs of the Pre- 
tender had not induced him to take part in the W See Stuart II 
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relief of that place, and raiſed the ſiege. But this ſuccely 


vas more than balanced by that of lord Lewis Gordon, who 
ſurpriſed and routed the laird of Macleod, and Monro of 
Culcairn, at Inverury, and obliged them to repaſs the Spey 

ſo that the rebels were now maſters of the whole country, 
from that river to the Frith .of Forth, and every where im- 
' poſed contributions on the ma ag and ſeized the royal 
revenue, 

* Meanwhile the Pretender, on 3 England, under. 
F that Edinburgh was ſecured by a freſh army, had 
proceeded by the way of Dumfries to Glaſgow, and impoſed 
a heavy contribution on that loyal city. After making a 


: haſty but oppreſſive tour through the neighbouring country, 


he directed his march to Stirling, where he was joined by 


the French troops, under lord John Drummond ; by the 
Fraſers, under the Maſter of Lovat; and by lord Lewis 
_ Gordon and his victorious followers. It was now re- 
ſolved to inveſt that town and caſtle; the latter being of 


great importance, by commanding the bridge over the riyer 
A. D. 1746. Forth. The town, which is almoſt naked and 
Jan. 8. defenceleſs, ſurrendered as ſoon as a battery was 
opened againſt it; but the caſtle, defended by a good garri- 
fon, under the command of general Blakeney, ſtill n out, 
and continued to baffle all the attempts of the rebels. 
The taking of the town of Stirling was therefore, in itſelf, 
an event of little moment. Yet, when connected with the 
miraculous eſcape of the Pretender from two royal armies, 


and the great increaſe of his adherents during his bold expe- 


dition to the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, it ſerved to oc- 
caſion freſh alarm in England; eſpecially as it was con- 


ſidered as a prelude to the reduction of the citadel, the key 
of the communication between the north and ſouth of Scot- 
land. Nothing was thought impoſſible for Charles and his 


ſturdy Highlanders, who ſeemed to be at once invulnerable, 
and proof againſt the rage of the elements. 


General Hawley, an ART officer, who Ra been 


appointed 
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appointed commander in chief of the forces in Scotland in 
the room of ſir John Cope, was ordered inſtantly to aſſemble 
an army, and proceed to the relief of Stirling caſtle. Hawley, 
who was naturally brave, confident, and even preſumptuous; 
having under him major-general Huſke, brigadier Chol- 
mondeley, brigadier Mordaunt, and ſeveral other officers of 
diſtinction, advanced accordingly to Falkirk at the head of 
near ten thouſand men, beſide the Argyleſhire Highlanders 
and Glaſgow volunteers ; and having a contemptible idea of 
the rebels, whom he had baaſted he would drive from one end 
of the kingdom to the other with two regiments of dra- 
goons, he gave himſelf little trouble to enquire after their 
numbers or diſpoſition. | . 

The Pretender's army conſiſted of about eight thouſand 
men, and lay concealed in Torwood. Informed that the 
enemy were in motion in order to take poſſeſſion of ſome 
riſing grounds in the neighbourhood of his camp, 
Hawley commanded his cavalry to cut them in 
pieces. But the event proved very different from what he 
expected. The horſe being ſuddenly broken, recoiled upon 
the foot, and a total rout enſued: Abandoning their tents, 
with part of their artillery and baggage, the king's forees 
retired in confuſion to Edinburgh; after attempting in vain 
to make a ſtand at Falkirk. They left upon the field of 
battle near five hundred lain, among whom were an unuſual 
number of officers: and about three nn prime fell 
into the hands of the rebels“. 

Had the victorious Charles, during the conſternation oc- 
caſioned by this ſecond blow, again boldly entered England, 
he might poſſibly have taken up his winter-quarters in the 
capital ; or had he marched with the main body of his army 
toward Inverneſs, he might have cruſhed the earl of Loudon, 
diſarmed the loyal Clans, doubled the number of his ad- 
herents, and made himſelf abſolute maſter of. all the North =y 


Jan, 17. 
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of Scotland. But his heart being ſet on the reduction of 


Stirling caſtle, he loſt ſight of every other object. He there. 


fore returned to the Gege of that fortreſs; and after having 


in vain attempted to carry it by aſſault, the mode of attack 


moſt agreeable to his followers, and for which they were 
beſt adapted, he obſtinately perſiſted in erecting batteries, in 
apening trenches, and making regular approaches, in the 
depth of winter, to the great diſſatisfaction of the High- 
landers, many of whom retired in diſguſt to their native 
mountains. 5 

While the Pretender was * waſting his time, ut 
breaking the ſpirit of his adherents, in theſe fruitleſs, impo- 
litic, and ill- conducted operations, the nation recovered from 
that panic into which it had been thrown by the rout at 
Falkirk. The royal army in Scotland was reinforced with 


a body of freſh troops. William duke of Cumberland was 


appointed to command it: and the affairs of government 
ſoon began to wear a new face. Though unſucceſsful in 
Flanders, and conſidered by profeſſional men as no great 


' maſter in the military art, the duke of Cumberland was 
adored by the ſoldiery. And the appearance of a prince of 


the blood, it was hoped, would at once intimidate thy rebels, 
and encourage the king's troops. 

Experience proved this conjecture to be well founded. 
On the arrival of the duke of Cumberland at Edinburgh, he 
was received with the warmeſt expreſſions of joy, and wel- 
comed as a deliyerer by the loyal party. The preſbyterian 
preachers went yet farther : they repreſented him as a ſaviour 


ſent of God for the protection of his choſen people, and 


to take vengeance on his father's enemies. Firmneſs and 
confidence every where took place of irreſolution and de- 


' fpondency ; and ſuch of the Jacobites as had not yet taken 


up arms, foreſeeing the ruin of their prince's cauſe, re- 


mained quiet. 


As ſoon as William had collected his army, me to 
about fourteen thouſand horſe and foot, he advanced toward 


the 
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che enemy. Charles at firſt ſeemed diſpoſed to hazard a 
battle. But the Highlanders being much fatigued and diſ- 
guſted with the ſiege of Stirling caſtle, upon which they 
could make no impreſſion, and in the different attacks on 
which they had loſt a number of men, the Pretender re- 
| ſolved, by the advice of his moſt. experienced officers, to 
abandon all his poſts on this ſide of the Spey, and proceed 
northward, as a fugitive inſtead of a conqueror. He was 
able, however, to make himſelf maſter of Inverneſs, Fort 
George, and Fort Auguſtus ; ; and to oblige the earl of 
Loudon to take refuge in the. iſle of Skie. In a word, his 
preſent ſucceſs ſhewed what, he might have done, had be 
taken this route during his good fortune, when every heart 
was big with hope. The well affected Clans, as they were 
called, who now made but a feeble reſiſtance, would then 
have joined him almoſt to a man: and many perſons of 
diſtinction, who ſtill wore the maſk. of loyalty, would have 
repaired to his ſtandard. But impolitic as Charles had been, 
he was yet formidable; and a more perfect knowledge of 
the advantages of his ſituation was only perhaps neceſſary, 
to have enabled him to repel all the efforts of his compe- 
titor. 

In the meantime, the duke of Cumberland 8 joined by 
ſix thouſand Heſſians, that had been landed at Leith“ ſoon 
aiter his departure from Edinburgh, leit two battalions in 
Stirling, four in Perth, and proceeded to Aberdeen with the 
main body of his army. During his ſtay there, he was in- 
cefatigable in exerciſing his troops, notwithſtanding the ri- 
gour of the ſeaſon, and. in providing for the ſecurity of the 
country; and as ſoon as the weather would permit, April 8. 
he aſſembled his forces and began his march for 6 
lnverneſs, where the rebels had eſtabliſhed their head- 


19. Theſe troops were ſent over from Flanders to replace the fix thouſand 
Dutch auxiliaries, which France inſiſted ſhould be recalled, as part of the 
reduced garriſon of Tournay, and rendered incapable, by the articles of capi- 
tulation, of ſerying againſt his moſt Chriſtian majeſty or his allies agen 


months. 
K 3 ' quarters, 
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quarters. Contrary to all expectation, he was permitted to 
paſs the deep and rapid river Spey without oppoſition, though 
about three thouſand Highlanders appeared on the northern 
ſide, and the banks were ſteep and difficult of aſcent! It 
Was not timidity, however, but the preſumptuouſneſs of their 
leaders, that reſtrained the rebels from diſputing the paſſage 
bol the royal army; a reſolution having been taken in a coun- 

cil of war, in ſpite of many ſound arguments to the con- 
trary, to leave the fords of the Spey open; and for this very 
extraordinary reaſon, That the greater number of the king's 
troops that ſhould paſs the river, the fewer would eſcape, as 
the ſanguine adherents of Charles nk ps no . 
being able to cut off the whole. 

Romantic, however, as this idea appears, and unwiſe 90 
maxim on which it was founded, it might poſſibly have been 
realized, had the Pretender after ward followed the advice of 
the more cool and experienced Highland chieftains. Had 
he reſolved to act only on the defenſive, and continued to 
retire northward, diſpyting every defile with his purſuers, 
until he had led the royal army into mountains, where its 

cavalry could not ſubſiſt, and vhither its artillery, ammuni⸗- 
tion, proviſion, and baggage-w aggons « could not be drawn, 
he might at leaſt have obliged the duke of Cumberland to 
retire in his turn; eſpecially as the Highlanders, from their 
knowledge of the country, the friendly diſpoſition of the in- 
habitants, the number of live cattle, and their own ſpare diet, 
could there have found ſubſiſtence for a conſiderable time. 
And the glory connected with the retreat of the king's 8 troops, 
independent of every other advantage which might have re- 
ſulted from ſuch a line of conduct, would have been of | in- 
finite ſervice to the Pretender! s cauſe. 

But Charles, who had imbibed, from his treated Iriſh 
adherents, falſe notions of military honour, thought it would 
be diſgraceful to retire any farther before his antagoniſt. 
He therefore determined to hazard an engagement; though 


the royal my was not only, in all reſpects, better ap- 
| poin red 
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pointed, but ſuperior in numbers, by at leaſt one. third, to 
that of his undiſciplined followers. And having failed in an 

attempt to ſurpriſe the enemy at Nairn during the night, he 
marched back to his camp on Culloden moor; where, ſeem- 
ingly in a fit of deſperation, .it was reſolved by the rebel 
chiefs, fatigued as their men were, to. wait the approach of 
the king's forces, in order of battle. 

The duke of Cumberland. left Nairn early in then morn- 
ing, and came in flight of the rebels about noon. They 
were drawn up in thirteen diviſions under their re- Agent 70 
ſpective leaders, with four pieces of cannon before 
their centre, where was ſtationed the Pretender, and the ſame 

number on each wing. The duke of Cumberland drew up 
his army in three lines, diſpoſed i in. excellent order for reſiſt- 
ing the fierce attack of the rebels; ſeveral pieces of cannon 
being placed between the lines, and every ſecond rank in- 
ſtructed to reſerve its fire: ſo that when the Highlanders, 
having thrown away their muſkets, according to cuſtom, 
advanced with their broad-ſwords, they were not only re- 
ceived upon the point of the bayonet, but galled by an un- 
expected fire of muſketry, and blown into. the air by a con- : 
cealed artillery, The event was ſuch as William had pro- 
miſed himſelf. The rebel army, after an ineffeCtual ſtruggle 
of thirty minutes, was totally routed, and chaſed off the field 


20. The followers of Charles had indeed much cauſe for chagrin. They 
had hoped to attack the king's troops while buried in ſleep and ſecurity, 
after celebrating the duke of Cumberland's birth- day. Lord George Murray 
undertook to conduct the enterpriſe, and every thing ſeemed to promiſe ſuc- 
ceſs; when, after a march of ſeven miles, one of the three diviſions, into 
which the rebel army was formed, loſt its way, through the darkneſs of the 
night. The other two diviſions advanced two miles farther, and within a 
mile of the royal army, where lord George Murray ſuſpec̃ting, as is ſaid, from 
the neighing of a horſe, that they were diſcovered, ordered a retreat. (Cantin. 
of Rapin, vol. ix.) On this, the Pretender exclaimed that he was betrayed; 
and the rebels returned to their camp, unperceived, by eight o'clock in the 
morning; mortified with their diſappointment, and ſtung with the reproach 
of their prince, whoſe ſanguine ſpirit would, an that occaſion, have been a 
better guide than the timid caution, if not the treachery, of his * 

K 4 with 
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with great ſlaughter. The king's troops, but eſpecially the 
dragoons, irritated by their former diſgraces, and the fatigues 
of a winter campaign, gave no quarter. Near two thouſand 
of the rebels were killed in the battle and purſuit, and pig 
three hundred and ten of the royal army. | 
No victory was ever more complete than that tha by 
the duke of Cumberland at Culloden, nor any more im- 
portant in its conſequences. All the Pretender's hopes, and 
even his courage, ſeemed to abandon him with his good for. 
tune. Having too ſoon left the field of battle, he was ad- 
viſed by lord Lovat to return and rally his forces: he pro- 
miſed, but declined” compliance. And although two thou- 
ſand of his faithful Highlanders reſolutely aſſembled at Fort 
Auguſtus, and a body of the Lowlanders at Ruthven, in or- 
der to know his commands; though a ſhip arrived from 
France with forty thouſand pounds ſterling in ſpecie; and 
near a thouſand men, who had not been at the battle of Cul. 
loden, were ready to join him, he defired them all to diſperſe, 
and wandered himſelf under various diſguiſes, in woods | 
and wilds, a wretched fugitive, deſtitute of the common ne- 
ceſſaries of life, and in danger every moment of falling into 
the hands of his enemies. At length, after ſuffering the moſt 
incredible hardſhips, during five months, in the Highlands 
and Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland, whither he was chaſed by 
his blood-thirſty purſuers, a price of thirty thouſand pounds 
being ſet upon his head ; after having entruſted the ſecret of 
his life to above fifty different perſons, many of whom were 
in low condition, and who knew, that by betraying him 
they ſhould be enabled to hve in affluence “, he was taken 

on 


21. London Gazette, April 26, 1746. Contin, Rapin, ubi ſup. Smollett, 
vol. x1, 

22, One poor gentleman, who had no ſhare in the rebellion, but whoſe hu- 
manity had led him to adminiſter to the neceſſities of Charles, being appre- 
hended and carried before a court of juſtice, was aſked, How he dared to aſſiſt 
the king's greateſt enemy; ; and why, having always appeared to be a loyal 
ſubje ct, he did not deliver up the Pretender, and claim the reward offered by 

government 
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on board a French wn and ſafely landed on the coaſt of | 
Brittany. 

The heroic attachment of a gallant youth, whoſe name is 
ſaid to have been Mackenzie, contributed greatly to the 
eſcape of the Pretender. About the 2oth of July, when 
Charles had fled for ſafety to the top of the mountain of 
Mamnyncallum, in Lochaber, the king's troops ſurpriſed a 
party of his followers in a hut, on the ſide of the mountain, 
and obliged them to ſurrender, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
One young man, however, made his eſcape. The priſoners 
aſſured the commanding officer that this was the Pretender. 
Animated by the proſpect of an immenſe reward, the ſoldiers 
eagerly purſued, and at laſt overtook the fugitive. They de- 
fired him to ſubmit, as reſiſtance would be ineffectual; and 
intimated that they knew who he was. He ſeemed to ac- 
quieſce in their miſtake, but refuſed quarter, and died with 
his ſword in his hand, exclaiming as he fell, You have 
Filled your prince !”—Independent of theſe generous expreſ- 
ſions, the perſon flain reſembled ſo much, in all reſpects, the 
deſcription of the Pretender given to the army, that an end 
was immediately put to farther purſuit : and although go- 
vernment pretended to diſcredit the report, a general belief of 
the Pretender's death prevailed, and little AA was thence- 
forth made after him *. | 

Charles was careſſed for a time at the court of France, as 
there was yet a poſſibility of his being of farther uſe ; but no 


government for his perſon? © I only gave him,” replied the priſoner, 
* what nature ſeemed to require, a night's lodging, and an humble repaſt. 
* And who among my judges, though poor as I am, would have ſought to 
acquire riches, by violating the rights of hoſpitality, in order to earn the 
« price of blood? The court was filled with confuſion and amazement at 
the ſimple eloquence of this untutored orator : the ſuit was diſmiſſed, and the 
priſoner ſet at liberty. So much ſtronger an impreſſion does fellow-feeling 
and the ſenſe of natural equity make on the human breaſt, than the dictates 
of political law, though enforced by the greateſt rewards or the ſevereſt puniſh» 
ments! 
23. Contin, of Rapin, vol. ix. | 
ſooner 
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fn was. the peace concluded, than he was 8 to 
the moſt perfect neglect, and condemned to ſufferings more 
ſevere than any he had yet experienced. On his refuſing to 
depart the kingdom, he was ſeized by a party of the guards, 
pinioned, and conducted to the frontiers, in violation of the 
moſt ſolemn engagements **; a perfidy for which the articles 
of peace could be no apology, as France had the power of 
dictating the ſtipulations of the treaty, He was ruined and 
betrayed, like many of his anceſtors, by thoſe in whom he 
confided ; and with his fortunes, periſhed the laſt hopes of the 
family of Stuart, and of their adherents in the Britiſh domi. 
nions. 

The Pretender's ſufferings muſt have been 50 aggra« 
yated by thoſe of his unhappy adherents, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
him devoid of all the feelings of humanity, and of all ſenti- 
ments of generous ſympathy. Immediately after the battle of 
Culloden, the royal army entered the rebel country, which 
was cruelly laid waſte with fire and ſword. All. the cattle 
and proviſions were carried off. The men, hunted down 
like wild beaſts upon the mountains, were ſhot on the ſmalleſt 
reſiſtance : and not a hut was left ſtanding to ſhelter the mi- 
ſerable women and children from the inclemency of the 
weather. They were left to periſh of hunger: and cold on 
the barren heaths. In a few weeks, all appearance of rebel- 
lion, and almoſt of population, being exterminated in the 
Highlands, the duke of Cumberland returned to London as 3 
conqueror ; leaving his victorious army, formed into tw enty- 
ſeven diviſions, or ſiying camps, to take yengeance on the 
ſurviving fugitives. 

A new ſcene of horror was now exhibited. The aſperity 
of juſtice threatened with deſtruction all whom the relentleſs 
ſword had ſpared. And although moſt of the Highland 
chiefs had made their eſcape beyond ſea, and many of their 
followe: s, the number of rebel priſoners of diſtinction that 


24. Voltaire, Sec. Louis X V. chap. xxv. 


ſuffered 


ſuffered 3 great beyond . for ſome centuries 
in this iſland. Courts being opened in different parts of 
England for their trial, where they could have procured no 
evidence in their favour, had they been innocent, and where 
every accuſer, was admitted, ſmall  poſhbility- remained to 
them of eſcaping puniſhment. Seventeen rebel officers were 
accordingly condemned, and executed at Kennington Com- 
mon, in the neighbourhood of London; nine at Carliſle, ſux 
at Brumpton, ſeven at Penrith, and eleven at York. They 
all behaved with the greateſt firmneſs, and ſeemed to glory 
in dying for the- cauſe they had eſpouſed. A few received 
pardons, and the common men were re tranſported to the Fn 
tations **. 
The earls of Kilmarnock and . a the lords 
Balmerino and, Lovat, were tried by their peers and found 
cuilty. Cromartie-was pardoned, at the interceſſion of his 
lady; the other three were beheaded on Tower-hill. Kil- 
marnock, a nobleman of elegant accompliſhments, but de- 
ſperate fortune, and who had been educated in the principles 
of the Revolution, died with ſtrong marks of penitence, 
either from ſorrow at having acted contrary to conſcience, 


or in hopes of a pardon ; it being obſerved, that he lifted his 


head from the block, and looked anxiouſly around, before 
the fatal blow was ſtruck. Balmerino, who had been bred a 
loldier, and who had obeyed. the dictates of his heart, be- 
haved in a more reſolute manner. He ſeemed even to exult 
in his ſufferings ; but checked his natural boldneſs, leſt it 
inould appear indecent on ſuch an occaſion. Lovat, after 
trying every expedient to ſave his life, avowed his Jacobitiſm, 
and died, not only with compoſure, but dignity ; feeling the 


axe, ſurveying the croud, and exclajming, in n 
triumph, 


25. Smollett, vol. xi. Contin, of Rapin, vol. r. 
: Dulce 


K 
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"a Dulce et decorum I pro patria mori þ 17 | © 
"00. "1.08 great, tis noble, thrones uſurp'd to ſhake, | 
And ſweet to die for our dear country's ſake C.“ 


Thus was extinguiſhed a rebellion, which, from final 
beginnings, roſe to an alarming height ; and, at one time, 
threatened a revolution in the ſtate. In order more effec- 
tually to eradicate the ſeeds of diſloyalty, and break the re- 
fractory ſpirit of the Highlanders, the heads of Clans were 
deprived of their excluſive hereditary juriſdiction, which 
they had abuſed; and people of all ranks were prohibited, 
by act of parliament, from wearing the ancient dreſs of their 
country . 


26. A ſentiment ſo ſublime, from the mouth of a man, who had lived in, 
the habitnal violation of every moral duty, and whoſe ſole object was ſelf. 
intereſt, forms a ſevere ſatire on the common pretenſions to patriotiſm. 

27. This act has been ſince repealed, from a conviction of its inexpediency, 
And it is truly extraordinary it ſhould ever, haye been ſuppoſed, that men 
would become more loyal or ſubmiſſive becauſe they were compelled t to wear 
breeches. 


LET TX KOI 


A general. View of. the Affairs of Euxork, from the Treaty of 
' DxEsDEN, in December 1745, fo the Peace of Aix-La-Cna- 
PELLE, in 1748. | 


HE treaty of Dreſden, and the confirmation of that of 
Breſlaw, by finally detaching the king of Pruſſia from 

the houſe of Bourbon, made a great change in the ſtate of 
the contending powers, but did not diſpoſe them, 
to peace. The king of France, encouraged by 
his paſt ſucceſſes, and by the abſence of the Britiſh troops, 


determined to puſh his conqueſts in the Low Countries ; and 
the 


A. D. 1745. 
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the king of Great Britain, enraged at Lewis for ſupporting 
a pretender to his throne, reſolved upon vengeance, as ſoon 
as the rebellion in Scotland ſhould be finally ſuppreſſed. 
Elated with the exaltation of her huſband to the imperial 
throne, and having now no enemy to oppoſe in Germany, 
the queen of Hungary hoped to. be able to give a favourable 
turn to the war in Italy. .She even flattered herſelf, that the 
Circles, or the Germanic bedy, might be induced to take up 
arms againſt France ; and that, by the co-operation of Eng- 
land and Holland, all Flanders might be recovered, and the 
victorious houſe of Bourbon yet completely humbled. 
Of all the hoſtile powers, the king of France was firſt in 
readineſs to carry his deſigns into execution. Mareſchal 
Saxe, to the aſtoniſhment of Europe and the terror of the 
confederates, took Bruſſels, the capital of Brabant, and the re- 
ſidence of the governors of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the 
beginning of February. Lewis XV. joined his victorious 
army, conſiſting of an hundred and twenty thouſand men, in 
the month of April, and obliged the allies under 
Bathiani, to retire firſt to Antwerp, and after- 
ward to Breda. Antwerp was inveſted, and reduced in a 
few days. Nothing could withſtand the French artillery di- 
rected by Lowendahl, or the army conducted by Saxe. Mone, 
reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt towns in the world, held out 
only a few weeks. St. Guiſlain and Charleroy were alſo 
obliged to ſubmit ; and by the 1oth of July, Lewis ſaw him- 
ſelf abſolute maſter of Flanders, Brabant and Hainault. 
Before this time, prince Charles of Lorraine had aſſumed 
the command of the confederate army; which being fein- 
forced with ten thouſand Hanoverians, ſix thouſand Heſſians. 
three Britiſh regiments, - and twenty five thouſand Hunga- 
rians under count Palfi, now amounted to eighty-ſeven 
thouſand men, including the Dutch forces commanded by 
the prince of Waldeck. Concluding that Namur would þe 
the next object of the French monarch, the prince of Lor- 
| 4 raine 
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by cutting off the communication of the confederates with 


x 
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raine marched toward that place, and occupied an advanta- 


geous poſt in the neighbourhood, within fight of the French 


army, which was encamped at Gemblours. ' Mareſchal 


Saxe, who greatly ſurpaſſed in abilities all the generals 
of the allies, not judging it prudent to attack them in fo | 
ſtrong a ſituation, attempted by other means to accom- 


pliſh the defigns of his maſter. He [accordingly reduced 


Dinant, in the biſhoprick of Liege, and thereby at- 
- quired the command of the navigation of the Maeſe above 
Namur; while Lowendahl, by his direction, took Huy, 


23 town and caſtle of great importance on the ſame river, 


and there ſeized a large magazine belonging to the confe- 


derates. ' 
In conſequence of the reduction of thoſe two places, the 
French became maſters of the navigation of the Maeſe ; and 


Maeſtricht, obliged prince Charles, from ſcarcity of provi- 
ſions, to quit his poſt, and abandon Namur to its fate. 
This place, rendered famous by many ſieges, is ſituated, as! 
have formerly had occaſion to obſerve, at the conflux of the 
Sambre and the Maeſe. The citadel is built upon a ſteep 
rock; and twelve other forts, on the ridges of the neigh- 


- bouring mountains, ſeem to render it inacceſſible to any at- 


tack. The garriſon conſiſted of nine thouſand Dutch and 
Auſtrians, who defended the works with equal ſkill and re- 
ſolution ; yet ſo powerful and well-directed was the fire of 
the French artillery, that the town was forced to ſurrender 
on the ſixth, and the citadel on the ſixteenth day of the ſiege. 

Meanwhile the confederate army, which was encamped in 


the neighbourhood of Maeſtricht, being reinforced by ſome 


Bavarian and Britiſh battalions under fir John Ligonier, 
prince Charles reſolved to give battle to the main body of 
the enemy, while weakened by the detachment that conduCt-- 
ed the ſiege of Namur. With this view he paſſed the 
Maeſe, and advanced toward the French camp ; but found 

9 mareſchal 
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mareſchal Saxe ſo advantageouſly poſted at Tongres, that he 
judged it prudent to march back to Maeſtricht. He was 
ſeverely harraſſed in his retreat. The confederates, how- 
ever, behaved with great ſpirit, and at laſt even repulſed their 
purſuers. 

But the enterpriſing Saxe, VIE ſoon after formadi * 
junction with the troops that had reduced Namur, paſſed 
the ſaar at the head of the whole French army; and the al- 
lies, ſenſible that he meant to attack them, took poſſeſſion of 
the villages of Leirs, Warem, and Roucoux. They drew 
up their forces in order of battle, and made every preparation 
for receiving him. At break of day, the French 5 
army advanced in three columns, and about noon a 
terrible cannonading began. By two o'clock the printe 
of Waldeck, who commanded on the left of the confede- 
rates, and againſt whom the enemy chiefly directed their 
force, was compelled to give way. The three villages were 
attacked, at the ſame time, by fifty-five battalions, in bri- 
gades. As ſoon as one brigade was repulſed, another advan- 
ced ; ſo that the confederates, fatigued with continual fight- 
ing, and being, by an unaccountable neglect, in a great 
meaſure deſtitute of artillery, while the French played upon 
them with above an hundred pieces of cannon, were at laſt 
obliged to abandon the villages, and retreat toward Maeſtricht. 
They loſt fave thouſand men ; and the French, who did not 
attempt to purſue them, near ten thouſand. With this bat- 
tle, in which the Auſtrians had little ſhare, and which was 
attended with no important conſequences, the operations of 
the campaign in the Low Countries ended. Both armies, 
diſſatisfied with the iſſue of the action, and as if aſhamed of 
ſuch an idle waſte of blood, went ſoon after into winter- 
quarters. 

Happily for the alles the houſe of Bok was leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful this ſummer in Italy, though artful meaſures had been 
taken during the winter, to acquire an abſolute {uperiority 
over * houſe of Auſtria in that country; where Don 

| Philip 
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Philip and Maillebois, who had carried every thing before 
them the preceding campaign, were ſtill at the head of pow- 
erful armies. Lewis XV. was no ſooner informed of the 
lefection of the king of Pruſſia, than he made, without con- 
fulting the court of Madrid, advantageous propoſals to the 

king of Sardinia ;\ and theſe propoſals were accepted, and a 
ceſſation of hoſtilities ſigned”. But Lewis had ſoon reaſon 
to repent of his raſhneſs. The king, or rather the queen of 
Spain who was ſtill at the head of the adminiſtration, en- 
raged at any diſmemberment of the poſſeſſions intended for 
the infant Don Philip, reproached the king of France with a 
breach of the treaty of Fontainbleau ; and although matters 

were aſterward adjuſted between the two courts, and the 
treaty with the king of ;Sardinia, though ſo far advanced, 
broken off, their intereſts ſuffered ſeverely by this miſunder- 
ſtanding, which produced a temporary jealouſy between the 
French and Spaniſh armies. An almoſt total inaction was 

the conſequence; and that inaction gave riſe to new jealou- 
ies, and mutual accuſations, which led to the greateſt mis- 
fortunes. 

Meanwhile the king of Sardinia, the moſt politic ina | 
his time, having in vain ſolicited the ſigning of the definitiye 
treaty with France, made himſelf maſter of Aſti, one of the 
ſtrongeſt places in Italy, which was parniſoned with five 


x. This treaty, which ſecured to Don Philip, beſide Parma and Placentia, 
a ſhare of the duchy of Milan and all Cremona, had for its chief object, on 
the part of the king of Sardinia, the independency of Italy. It therefore pro- 
vided, That no Italian flate ſhould be united to the crown of France, Spain, 
or the imperial crown. (Mem. de Noailles, tom. iv.) Such a policy was per- 
ſectly ſound, and conſiſtent with the character and ſituation of the king ok 
Sardinia as one of the Italian princes, but treacherous as one of the conſede · 
rate and fubſidiary powers. Yet has the fidelity of his Sardinian Majeſty 
been univerſally extolled, becauſe this treaty, to which he poſitively acceded, 
and other ſecret negociations and intrigues in which he was engaged, and 
which were deſeated by accidental circumſtances, have hitherto remained in 
a great meaſure uiknown, So precarious a thing is human virtue! and fo 
little connexion often have the ſeemingly meritorious actions of men with the 
ſentiments of honour, or the real motives that influence their conduct. - , 


thouſand 


* 
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thouſand French troops. "The. pretext aſſigned for this vio- 
lation of his engagements was, the danger of the citadel af | 
Milan falling into the hands of the Spaniards, who were pre- 
paring to beſiege it; but his true motive was, a deſire of re- 
covering the confidence of his old, or of bringing matters to 
a criſis with his new allies: * The ſucceſs of the meaſure ex- 
ceeded his moſt ſanguine expeQations: The confederates 
were confirmed in their opinion of his good faith, and the 
king of France was ſtill amuſed with aſſurances of friend- 
ſhip. Don Philip accuſed Maillebois of treathery, for not 
attempting to cover Aſti*, And the Spaniards; having no 
reliance on their allies, immediately raiſed the ſiege of the 
citadel of Milan; and marched to Pavia; while the French 
general, afraid that his communication with Genoa and Pro- 
vence might be cut off by che Auſtrians; whoſe ſtrength in- 
creaſed every day in Italy, evacuated all the countries in the 
neighbourhood of the Tanato and the Po; and retired ts 
Novi: 
The Auſtrian army; under ies f. ĩchtenſteini, now 
amounted to forty thouſand men, and that of the king of 
Sardinia to thirty-ſix thouſand. Having no formidable ene- 
my to oppoſe them; by reaſon of the miſunderſtanding be- 
tween the French and Spaniards, they recovered all the Pied- 
monteſe fortreſſes ; and entering the. duchy of Milan, drove 
Maillebois from Novi; ravaged the territory of Cremona, 
and took Lodi, Guaſtalla, Parma, and other places. Mean 
time, a reconciliation having been brought about between 
the courts of Verſailles and Madrid, Maillebois formed 4 
junction with Don Philip at Placentia, and a reſolution was 
taken to force the Auſtrian camp at St. Lazaro; before the 
arrival of the king of Sardima. An attack was accordingly 
made and fupported with great intrepidity; but ſo maſterly 
was the conduct of prince Lichtenſtein, and fo obſtinate the 


2 Mem: de Nodilles, tom. iv. And he would havꝰ ordered that general to 
be arreſted, had his heat not been moderated by the count de Gages, who- 
commanded under him. Id. ibid, | 
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courage of the Auſtrians, that the aſſailants were compelled 
to retire, after a bloody conteſt of nine hours, leaving fi 
thouſand men dead on the Ls and about an W . 
wounded. 83 

Soon after this later, Don Philip ak * * 
ceived intelligence of an event which threw them into ne 
perplexity; namely, the death of Philip V. of Spain. Weak, 
but virtuous, he was governed ſucceſſively by two ambitious 
women, who infuſed freſh ſpirit into the Spaniſh councils, 
and rouſed him, notwithſtanding his natural indolence, to the 
moſt vigorous meaſures and moſt arduous enterpriſes. The 
firſt prince of the houſe of Bourbon, who fat upon the 
Spanith throne, under his reign, the lumbering genius of the 
nation began to revive, and with it the ſplendour of the mo- 
narchy. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Ferdinand VI. who 
at firſt embraced with ardour the principles of the union be- 
tween to the two branches of the houſe of Bourbon, and re- 
ſolved ſteadily to purſue the objects for which that union 
had been formed by Elizabeth Farneſe, the an 
who. ſtill directed the councils of Madrid. Qs _— 

Don Philip and Maillebois, however, ignorant af the 
ſentiments of the new king in regard to the Italian war, and 
hard prefſed by the allies, were deſirous of ſecuring a com- 
munication with France. A retreat was accordingly agreed 
upon. This was thought a deſperate expedient, as the king 
at Sardinia had now joined the Auſtrian army, and af- 
ſumed the chief command. But without the aſſurance of 
immediate ſupport, it was perhaps the beſt that could be 
adopted in ſuch circumſtances, as the French and Spaniards 
were in danger of being ſhut up between the Po; the Lam- 
_bro, the Tidona, and the Trebia, by a vaſtly nene and 
victorious force. 

The retreat was conducted with great. ability by the count 
de Maillebois, ſon of the mareſchal of that name. He led 
the van, and his father and the count de Gages brought up 
the rear; yet could they not prevent the king of Sardinia- 
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from attacking them to advantage at Rotto Frede, where 
they behaved with great gallantry, but ſuſtained a ſevere loſs. 
The ſurrender of Placentia, which was defended by four 
thouſand men, under the marquis de ge rere was the conſe- 
quence of this victory. Be, 

The Piedmonteſe and Auffrieus, cont bs he king 
of Sardinia, aſſiſted by the generals Botta and Brown (prince 
Lichtenſtein having been obliged to retire on account of his 
ill ſtate, of health) now advanced, to Tortona, which was 
ſurrendered to them; while the French and Spaniards took 
ſhelter under the cannon of Genoa. Here it was expected 
they would have made a ftand, as that city, by its ſituation, 
is very capable of defence. But the marquis de las Minas, 
who had ſucceeded the count de Gages in the command 
under Don Philip, did not judge it prudent to hazard the loſs 
of the remains of the Spaniſh army: Maillebois concurred 
in his opinion, ſo that the Genoeſe, after repeated aſſuran- 
ces of ſupport, were abandoned to their fate. . Don Philip 
tetired toward Savoy; which was ſtill in his n RG: 
Maillebois into Provence. | 

The retreat of the French and Senrtinds was Ans kant 2M 
followed by the ſurrender of Genoa: - That hauShty repub- 
lic was ſubjected to the moſt humiliating conditions, and the 
proud city loaded with oppreſſive and arbitrary contributions. 
The arrogance and rapacity of Botta, the Auſtrian general, 
to whom the command of the place was committed, exceed- 
ed all deſcription. And he was encouraged in his tyranni- 
cal proceedings by the court of Vienna ; which, deaf to the 
ſupplications of a diſtreſſed people, ſeemed determined to re- 
duce the Genoeſe to the loweſt flate of wretchedneſs. His 
moiſt cruel exactions, and even thoſe of Coteck, the commiſ- 
_ fary-general, who ſurpaſſed him in sci were e 
too mild and moderate. | - 

The Auſtrian and Piedwoneſs armies bing now no 
enemy to encounter, the commanders were employed, for a 
time, in deliberating toward what quarter they ſhould turn 
L | their 
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| their arms. Botta, who knew how much the heart of his 


miſtreſs was ſet upon recovering Naples, propoſed that the 
Genoeſe ſhould be compelled to furniſh tranſports for invad- 
ing that kingdom. And had ſuch invaſion been inſtantly 
undertaken, it could not have failed of ſucceſs, as the king of 


Naples had few regular troops befide thoſe in the 1 of 


Don Philip. 

The conſequences of ſuch a conqueſt to Great Britain 
would have been of the utmoſt importance. Spain, in that = 
event, would have been under the neceſſity of deſerting 


France, and concluding a ſeparate peace. And ſhe would 
have been obliged ro purchaſe it with the ſacrifice of her 


moſt valuable commercial intereſts, by giving up her exclu- 


| ſive right to the trade of her American dominions. The 


two great branches of the houſe of Bourbon would have been 
diſunired ; and England and Auftria would have given law 
to France, after having obtained their own conditions * 
the Catholic king ö. 

But the king of Sardinia had ather intereſts to manage. 
He deſired nothing leſs than to ſee the houſe of Auſtria all- 
powerful in Italy. He therefore perſuaded the court of Lon- 
don, which held the purſe, and conſequently took the lead, 
in the courſe of a long and expenſive war, That it would be 
more advantageous to the common cauſe to invade France; 
and that by the co-operation of the Britiſh fleet, not only 
Antibes, but Toulon and Marſeilles, might ſpeedily be reduced. 
The conſent of the court of Vienna was obtained, and count 
Brown entered Provence at the head of fifty thouſand men. 
Advancing as far as Draguignan, he laid the whole country 


under contribution; while baron Roth inveſted Antibes, 


which was at the fame time bombarded by a Britiſh ſqua- 


dron, under vice-admiral Medley. But the mareſchal de 


Bellerfle, a man fruitful in refources, and intimately acquaint- 


ed with the whole ſcience of war, having ſucceeded Maille- 


3. Men. de Noailles, tom. iv. Aemoire ſur les, Aﬀaires d Iialio. 
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bois in the command of the French army, ſo effectually cut 
off the proviſions of the invaders, and otherwiſe harraſſed 
them, that the Auftrian genera, though able, active, and en- 


terpriſing, found himſelf under the neceſſity of repaſſing the 


Var; and the ſiege of Antibes was relinquiſhed, after many 
fruitleſs efforts both by ſea and land, the place being m_ 
ly defended by the chevalier de Sade. 

The utter failure of this expedition was partly owing to 2 
very ſingular change of fortune in Italy. The inhabitants 
of Genoa, driven to deſpair by the oppreſſions of the Auſ- 
trians, had riſen againſt their conquerors, and expelled them. 


Though degenerate even to a proverb, they ſeemed inſpired 


with all their ancient ſpirit of liberty, when they felt the gall. 
ing ſetters of ſlavery, and reſolved to attempt the recovery of 
that freedom which they had wanted valour to defend. Se- 
cretly encouraged in this bold purpoſe by ſome of the ſena- 
tors, who alſo directed their meaſures, they flew to arms, de- 
termined to periſh to a man, rather than live any longer in 
ſuch a cruel and ignominious ſervitude. And ſo firm was 
their perſeverance in this reſolution, and ſo vigorous the im- 
pulſe by which they were aCtuated, that the marquis de 
Botta, after having ſuſtained great loſs, in a variety of ſtrug- 
gles, and been driven from every important poſt, was obliged 
finally to evacuate the city. Nor did the patriotic zeal of 
the Genoeſe ſtop here: they took the moſt effectual Reps 
tor their future ſecurity, conſcious that they were ſtill ſur- 
rounded by their oppreſſors. | 
The naval tranſactions of this year do little honour to 
the Britiſh flag. Nothing of any importance happened in 
the Weſt Indies. In the Eaſt Indies, commodore Peyton, 
who commanded fix ſtout ſhips, ſhamefully declined a ſecond 
engagement with a French ſquadron of equal or inferior 
torce; and la Bourdonnais, the French commander, in con- 
quence of Peyton's cowardice, mave himſelf maſter of the 
zngliſh ſettlement at Madras, on the coaſt of Coromandel. 
No event of any confequence happened on the coaſt of 
| L 3 . 
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N oh America, though the campaign in that quarter ſremgy. 
big with the greateſt revolutions. | 
The Britiſh miniſtry, encauraged hd the taking of Lit 
bourgh, and the conſequent conqueſt of the iſland of Cape 
Breton, had projected the reduction of Quebec, the capital 
of Canada, or New F rance, ſituated on the river St. Lau- 
.zence, and acceſſible to ſkips of the greateſt force. Intelli- 
| gence to this purpoſe. was accordingly ſent to the governors 
of the Engliſh colonies in North America, and a body of pro- ; 
vincial troops was raiſed, in order to favour the attempt. Six 
regiments were prepared for embarkation at Portſmouth, and 
every thing ſeemed to promiſe ſuccels. But the lailing of the 
fleet and tranſports was poſtponed, by unaccountable delays, 
till the ſeaſon of action in thoſe climates was paſt. A new 
direction was therefore given to the enterpriſe, that the ar- 
mament might not ſeem altogether uſeleſs to the nation. A 
deſcent was made on the coaſt: of France, in hopes of ſur- 
priſing Port POrient, the repoſitory of the ſtores belonging 
to the French Eaſt India company. But this project alſo. 
failed; though not without alarming the enemy, and ſhew-" 
ing the poſſibility of hurting France in her very vitals, by 
means of ſuch an armament, it well appointed and vigoroully 
conducted. Leſtock, who commanded the fleet, did not pro- 
perly ſecond the efforts of the army ; which being beſide 
deſtitute of heavy cannon, could make no laps eſſion on the 
place *. 
The French miſcarried in an enterpriſe of a ſimilar na- 
ture, and of equal magnitude, A formidable armament was 
prepared at Breſt for che recovery of Cape Breton, and the 
reduction of the Engliſh ſettlement of Annapolis. It con- 
ſiſted of near forty ſhips of war, eleven of which were of 
the line; two artillery ſhips, and fiſty-· ſix tranſports, laden 


with proviſions and military ſtores, and carrying three thou- 
ſand five hundred Jand forces, and forty thouſand ſtand of 
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fnall arms, for the uſe of the Canadians and Indians in the 5 
French intereſt, who were expected to co-operate with the. | 
troops. The fleet failed in June, but did not reach the coaſt 
of Nova Scotia till the beginning of September. A dreadful 
mortality prevailed on board the tranſports ; and the whole: 
fleet was attacked by furious and repeated ſtorms, and either 
wrecked or diſperſed. D'Anville, the admiral, made his 
way with a few ſhips to Quebec ; while de la Jonquier, who 
commanded the land- forces, and had boaſted that he would 
ſubdue all the Engliſh ſettlements on the continent of Ame-- 
rica, finding his men reduced to a handful, returned to France. 
without attempting any thing. | 
The court of Verſailles having diſcovered a a de- 
ſire of peace, a congreſs was opened at Breda, toward the 
cloſe of the campaign; but the French were ſo inſolent in N 
their demands, that the conferences were ſoon broken off, 
and all parties prepared for war with an increaſe of vigour | 
and animoſity. The States General, who had hitherto ated 
a ſhamefully timid and diſingenuous part, more hurtful than 
beneficial to the cauſe they pretended to aid, now became 
ſeriouſly ſenſible of their danger, and of the neceſſity of 2 
cloſer alliance with the courts of London and Vienna, or of 
throwing themſelves into the arms of France, reſolved to take 
effectual meaſures for oppoſing the deſigns of that power- 
ful and ambitious neighbour. With this view, they engaged 
to augment their quota of troops, in the Netherlands, to for- 
ty thouſand : the king of Great Britain agreed to furniſh an 
equal number; and the empreſs-queen, ſupported by Britiſh 
money, promiſed to ſend ſixty thouſand Auſtrians to act in 
conjunction with them. Beſide this grand army, intended to 
{et bounds to the conqueſts of Lewis XV. an army of nine 
t thouſand Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, under the king of 
Lardinia, another ſovereign in Britiſh pay, was to enter Pro, 
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Nor was the heck of Waben unprepared for A "1 
competition. The king 'of France had ordered an army of 
one hundred and lifty thouſand men to be aſſembled in the 
Netherlands; and, in order to give greater firmneſs to this 
immenſe force, he renewed i in the perſon of mareſchal Saxe 
the title of Mareſehal de Camp Generale, which had been 
conferred on the famous Turenne, and which gave him 3 
ſuperiority over all the mareſchals of France, and even 
princes of the blood. The Spaniſh army, under Don Philip 
in Savoy, was conſiderably augmented, and ſixty thouſand 
French troops were appointed to act in Provence. A final 
trial of ſtrength ſeemed reſolved on by all parties. 

The grand army of the confederates took the field, in three 
bodies, toward the end of March. The duke of Cumber- 
1 land, with the Britiſh troops, Hanoverians, and 

Jeſſians, fixed his head quarters at Tilberg, in 
Dutch Brabant; the prince of Waldec, with the troops of 
the States-general, was poſted at Breda; and mareſchal 


| Bathiani aſſembled the Auſtrians and Bavarians in the neigh- 


bourhood of Venlo. The whole army, which amounted to 
an hundred and twenty thouſand men, lay inactive for ſix 
weeks, cxpoſed to the inclemency of the weather, and almoſt 
deſtitute of forage and proviſions; while mareſchal Saxe, 
ſenſible that the firſt care of a general is the health of his 
ſoldiers, kept his troops warm within their cantonments at | 
Bruges, Antwerp, and Bruſſels, furniſhed with plenty of 
every thing, and under no neceſſity of encountering unavail- 
ing fatigues. This inactivity, which is ſaid to have been 
occaſioned by the negligence of the Dutch and Auſtrian 
commiſſaries, deprived the confederates of all the advantages 
they had promiſed themſelves from an early campaign, be- 
ſide damping the ardour of the troops, and weakening them 
by ficknels. | 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile mareſchal Saxe, having ſettled with the French 
miniſtry the plan of operations, took the field at the head of 
a prodigious army; and immediately detached count ps . _ 
Loendahl, wich twenty-ſeven thouſand men to in- 
vade Dutch Brabant. At the ſame time, the French miniſter 
at the Hague preſented a memorial to the States, in the name 
of his maſter, notifying, That his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, in 
thus entering the territories of the republic (a ſtep to which 


he was forced by the neceſſity of war) had no deſign of com- 


ing to a rupture with their High Mightineſſes. He meant 
only to obviate the dangerous effects of the protection they 
afforded to the troops of the queen of Hungary and the 
king of England; that he had accordingly enjoined the 
commander of his troops to obſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline, 
and on no account to offer any diſturbance to the religion, 
government, or commerce of the republic. And he conclud- 
ed wich declaring, That he would conſider the places and 
countries he ſhould be obliged to take poſſeſſion of for his 
own ſecurity, merely as a pledge, which he promiſed to re- 
ſtore, as ſoon as the United Provinces ſhould give convin- 
cing proofs that they would no longer . the enemies of 
his crown. | 
While the States-general were deliberating on this memo- 
rial, which was chiefly intended to amuſe the Dutch popu- 
lace, Lowendahl made himſelf maſter of Sluys, Sandburg, 
Hulſt, and many other fortified places of no ſmall import- 
ance ; the confederates, though reinforced with ſeven thou- 
ſand Britiſh troops, not daring 10 oppoſe his progreſs. They 
were obliged by their poſition to cover Breda and Boiſleduc; 
and all their motions were jealouſly watched by mareſchal 
Saxe, who covered Antwerp, and the other French conqueſts 
in the Low Countries, with an hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand men e. Thus ſecure, Lowendahl puſhed-his conqueſts 


6. Mem. de Saxe. 
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in Dutch Brabant ; and having taken poſſeſſion of Axel and 
Terneuſe, was making preparations for a deſcent upon Zea. 
land, when a Britiſh ſquadron defeated his purpoſe, and a 
revolution in the nee of Holland made a retreat: ne- 
ceſſary. 2 

Struck with tio at the gh of the French 
arms, the inhabitanzs of the United Provinces, believing 
themſelyes betrayed by their rulers, clamoured loudly againſt 
the miniſtry of the republic. The friends of the prince of 
Orange did not neglect ſo favourable an opportunity of pro- 
moting his intereſt. They encouraged the diſeontents of the 
people; they exaggerated the public danger; they reminded 
their countrymen of the year 1672, when Lewis XIV. was 
at the gates of Amſterdam, and the republic was ſaved by 
the election of a ſtadtholder. And they exhorted their fel, 
low citizens to turn their eyes on William Henry Frizo, the 
lineal deſcendant of thoſe heroes, who had eſtabliſhed the li- 
berty and independency of the United Provinces ; extolling 
his virtues and talents, his ability, th juſtice, and Is 
thaken Joye of his country, | 

Inflamed by ſuch repreſentations, ant their apparently def 
perate fituation, the people roſe in many places, and com- 
pelled their magiſtrates to declare the prince of Orange 
ftadtholder ; a dignity which had been laid afide ſince the 
the death of William III. His popularity daily increaſed ; 
and at laſt, after being elected by ſeveral particular 
provinces, he was appointed, in the general aflem». 
bly of the States, Stadtholder, captain n and — 
in chief of all the United Provinces.” 0 

On that occaſion, count Bentinck, who "SURE ME? the 
new ſtadtholder, addreſſed the States- general in the following 
words :—*< J doubt not but the prince I have the honour to 
„ preſent to you, will tread in the ſteps of his glorious anceſ- 
& tors: will heartily concur with us in delivering from danger 
« the republic now invaded, and preſave: us from the yoke of 

8 
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w a treacherous and deceitful neighbour, who makes a. jeſt 
« of good faith, honour, and the moſt ſolmen treaties ?.“ 
The beneficial effects of this revolution to the common. 
cauſe of the confederates ſoon appeared in ſeveral vigoroys 
meaſures. The States-general immediately gave orders, That 
no proviſions or warlike ſtores ſhould be exported out-ob. 
their dominions, except for the uſe of the allied army; that 
2 fleet ſhould be equipped, and the militia regularly armed 
and diſciplined; They ſent agents to feveral German courts, 
in order to treat for the hire of thirty thouſand additionab 
troops to their army: a council of war was eſtabliſhed, for 
enquiring into the conduct of the governors who had given 
up the frontier-towns ; and orders. were iſſued for com- 
mencing hoſtilities againſt the ſubjects of France, both by 
ſea and land, though without any formal declaration of war. 
During all theſe tranſactions the duke of Cumberland lay 
inactive, over-awed by the ſuperior generalſhip, rather than 
the ſuperior force, of the French commander, who {till con- 
tinued to watch him. At length the king of France arrived 
at Bruſſels, and it was reſolved to undertake the ſiege of 
Maeftricht. With that view mareſchal Saxe, hav- un — — 
ing called in his detachments, advanced towards 5 
Louvain; and the confederates, perceiving. his deſign, en- 
deavoured by forced marches. to get poſſeſſion of the heights: 
of Herdeeren, an advantageous. poſt in the neighbourhood of 
the threatened city. But in this they were diſappointed. 
The enemy had occupied the poſt before their arrival, and 
were preparing to ruſh down upon them, in order to get be- 
tween their main body and Maeſtricht, by turning their left, 
wing. An engagement was now become unayoidable. The 
duke of Cumberland, therefore, diſpoſed his army in order 
of battle, on the evening of the zoth of June; and very judici- 
ouſly: directed ſome regiments of Britiſh infantry, during the 
night, to take poſſeſſion of the village of Val in the front of 
7» Cortin. of Rapin. vol. ix. | | 
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his left wing, which extended to Wirle, within a ii of 
Maeſtricht, and was compoſed of Engliſh, Heſfians, and Ha. 
noverians. The Auſtrians, under mareſchal Bathiani, who 
lay at Bilſen, compoſed the right of the confederate army; 
and the Dutch, under the prince of Waldeck, occupied the 
Matters being thus prepared, both armies wajted with im- 
EOS patience the approach of morning. As ſoon as it was 
* light, the French cavalry made a great ſhew upon 
the heights of Herdeeren, in order to conceal the motions of 
their infantry ; which appeared, ſoon after, coming down in- 
to the plain, through a valley between the hills near Rem- 
pert, formed in a vaſt column, of nine or ten battalions in 


front and as many deep, and bearing directly on the village 


of Val. They ſuffered ſeverely, in their approach, from the 
artillery of the confederates; and the Britiſh muſquetry ſa- 
luted them with ſo warm a fire, that the front of the column 


was broken and diſperſed. Not diſcouraged by this repulſe, 


freſh battalions continued to advienge* =. the attack, with 
wonderful alacrity and perſeverance ; - ſo that the Britiſh 
troops in Val, overpowered by numbers, and exhauſted with 
fatigue, were at laſt obliged to give way. Being, however, 
opportunely ſupported by three freſh regiments, they reco- 
vered their footing in the village, and drove out the enemy 
with great ſlaughter. The battle now wore ſo favourable 
an aſpect, that the duke of Cumberland ordered the action 
to be made general; and victory ſeemed ready to declare for 
the confederates, when certain unforeſeen circumſtances 
diſappointed their hopes. 

The motion of the Auſtrians under Bathiani, on the right 


wing of the allied army, was ſo flow as to be equal to an 


almoſt total inaCtion * ; ſo that mareſchal Saxe, apprehend- 
| | | ing 


8. Thi: ination of the Auſtrian general is ſaid to have been occaſioned by 
the following circumſiance. On the eve of the battle, when a Hench de. 


tachment only was ſuppoſcd go have occupicd the heiglits of TTerdeeren, 


-marcicha; 


* 
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ing no danger from that quarter, was able to turn the whole 
weight of the French army againſt the village of Val, and 
not cal finally to regain poſſeſſion of it, after it had been 
three times loſt and won, but to break entirely the left wing 
of the confederates, in ſpite of all the efforts of the duke of 
Cumberland, who exerted himſelf with great courage, and 
no inconſiderable ſhare ef conduct. The Dutch, in the 
centre, inſtead of ſupporting the broken wing, fell back in 
diſorder, and overthrew, in their flight, five Auſtrian batta- 
lions that were advancing ſlowly to the charge. The 
French followed their blow; and having totally routed the 
centre, divided the right wing of the allied army from the 
left. At this dangerous criſis, when mareſchal Saxe hoped 
to cut off the retreat of the confederates, and even to make 
the duke of Cumberland his captive, fir John Ligonier, who 
commanded the Britith cavalry, ruſhed at the head of three 
regiments of dragoons, and ſome ſquadrons of heavy horſe, 
upon the victorious enemy. He bore down every thing 
| before him; and although he was himſelf taken priſoner, by 
purſuing too far, he procured the duke of Cumberland time 
to collect his ſcattered forces, and to retire without moleſta- 
tion to Maeſtricht. The confederates loſt about five, and 
the French near ten thouſand men 9.  , 

Such was the obſtinate and bloody, but partial battle of 
Val, or Laffeldt, in which the Britiſh troops diſtinguithed 
themſeives greatly : and, if properly ſupported, would have 
gained a complete victory. Hence the bon mot of Lewis XV. 
that “the Engliſh not only paid all, but fought all!“ — The 
action was followed by no important "conſequences. The 


mareſchal Bathiani aſked permiſſion of the duke of Cumberland, to attack 
the enemy beſte they were reinforced, declaring he would anſwer for the 
ſuccels of the enterpriſe. The duke, inſtead of acceding to the propoſal, 
aſked him, by way of reply, where he ſhonld be found, in cafe he was wanted. 
« I ſhall always be found,” ſaid Bathiani, « at the head of my troops! 
and retired in difguſt. 


9. Contin, of Rapin. ub; ſup. London Caretta, Joly 2, 7747. 
E duke 
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duke of Cumberland, having reinforced. the garriſon or 
Maeſtricht, paſſed the Maeſe, in the neighbourhood of that 
city, and extended his army toward Viſt, in the duchy of 
Limburg. The French army remained at Tongres, near 
the field of battle; and mareſchal Saxe, after amuſing the 
confederates for a while, with various and contracting moyes 
ments, ſuddenly detached count Lowendahl, with thirty thous 
ſand men, to inveſt Bergen-op-Zoom, the ſtrongeſt fortifica- 
tion. in Dutch * and the favourite work of the rere 
Coehorn. - 2 i 
4 This place had never "a Ms and was . 
bi ed impregnable; as, beſide its great natural and artificial 
ſtrength, it can at all times be ſupplied with ammunition and 
proviſions, in ſpite of the beſiegers, by means of two canals, 
called the Old and New Harbour, which communicate with 
the Scheld, and are navigable every tide. It was Cefended by 
a garriſon of three thouſand men, under the prince of Heſſe 
Philipſtahl, when Lowendahl ſat down before it; and the 
prince of Saxe Hildburghauſen, who was ſent to its relief, 
with an army of twenty battalions and fourteen ſquadrons, 
took poſſeſſion of the lines belonging to the fortification, 
and from which-the garriſon could be reinforced on the 
ſhorteſt notice. As foon as the trenches 'were opened, old 
baron Cronſtrom, governor of Dutch Brabant, aſſumed the 
command in the town, and preparations -were made for the 
moſt vigorous defence. . Meanwhile Lowendahl 
conducted his operations with great judgment and 
ſpirit ; and although he loſt a number of men, in his ap- 
proaches, by the warm and unremitted fire of the garriſon, 
he was ſo effectually and ſpeedily reinforced, by detach- 
ments from the army under mareſchal Saxe, that he began 
very early to have hopes of ſucceſs. He was even , 
ing to ſtorm two of the out forts, when lord John. Murray's 
regiment of Scottiſh Highlanders, by a deſperate ſally, beat 
off the aſſailants, and burnt ſome of their principal batteries. 
Other fallies were made with effect; mines were ſprung:on 
8 2 both 
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both ſides, and every inſtrument of deſtruction employed; for 
the ſpace of ſix weeks aſter this repulſe. Nothing was to be 
ſeen but fire and ſmoke, nothing heard but the perpetual 
roar of bombs and cannon; the town was laid in aſhes, the 
trenches were filled with carnage And the fate of Bergen- 
op-Zoom, on which the eyes of all Europe were fixed, 
ſeemed ſtill doubtful, as the works were yet in a great meaſure 
entire, when Lowendahl boldly carried it by aſſault. 
That experienced general, and great maſter in the art of 
reducing fortified places, having obſerved a ravelin, and two 
baſtions ſomewhat damaged, reſolved to ſtorm all three at 
once. As the breaches were not ſuch as could be deemed 
practicable, the governor had taken no precaution againſt an 
aſſault : and that very circumſtance induced Lowendahl, pre- 
ſuming on ſuch negligence, to hazard the attempt. He ac- 
cordingly aſſembled his troops in the dead of night; when 
the ordinary centinels only were on duty, and the greater 
part of the garriſon was buried in ſecurity and repoſe. The 
aſſault was made at four in the morning, by the 2 
grenadiers, who threw themſelves into the foſſe, 

mounted the breaches, forced open a ſally-port, and = 1 
entered the place almoſt without reſiſtance. The High- 
landers however aſſembled in the market- place, and fought 
lixe furies, till two-thirds of them were cut in pieces. But 
that was the only oppoſition the aſſailants met with. The 
troops in the lines inſtantly diſappeared ; all the forts in the 
ncighbourhood ſurrendered ; and the French became maſters 
of the whole navigation of the Scheld *?. 

The news of this event occaſioned great ſurprize 5 
don, and threw the United Provinces into the utmoſt con- 
fiernation. The joy of the French was proportionally great. 
Lewis XV. no ſooner received intelligence of the taking of 
Bergen-op-Zoom, than he promoted count Lowendahl to 
the rank of a mareſchal of France; and having appointed 


10. Volaire. Millot. Smollett. 


Count 
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count Saxe governor of the conquered Netherlands, he re. 

turned in triumph to Verſailles. <4 The peace,” ſaid the 

_ penetrating and victorious governor, lies in Maeſtricht ue 
— But the ſiege of that important place being reſerved for 
next campaign, both the French and the allies went into win- 
ter- quarters, without engaging in any new enterprize.; 

Fortunately for the confederates, the French were not 
equally ſucceſsful on the frontiers of Italy, during this 
paign ; although the mareſchal de Belleiſle, early in the ſea- 
ſon, ſaw himſelf at the head of a powerful army in Pro- 
vence, which threatened to carry every thing before it. He 
paſſed the Var, in the month of April, and took poſſeſſion of 
Nice. He reduced Montalban, Villafranca, and Ventimig- 
lia almoſt without reſiſtance, and obliged the Auſtrians, un- 
der count Brown, to retire toward Final and Savona. Nor 
were theſe the moſt eee conſequences of his err 
tion. 

The court of Vienna, enraged at thei revolt of the Ge. 
neoſe, was reſolved to reduce them again to ſubjection, and 
ſeverely to chaſtiſe the capital of the republic. Count Schuy- 
lemberg, who had ſucceeded the marquis de Botta in the 
chief command of Italy, was accordingly ordered to inveſt 
Genoa, with a powerful army of Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe. 
Meanwhile the king of France, ſenſible of the importaute of 
that city to the cauſe of the houſe of Bourbon, had remitted 
large ſums, in order to enable the inhabitants to put it in a 
poſture of defence; and, beſide engineers and officers to diſ- 
eipline the troops of the republic, he ſent thither a body of 
four thouſand five hundred men, under the duke of Boufflers, 
for the greater ſecurity of the place, and to antmate the Ge- 
noeſe to a bold reſiſtance. The deſign took effect. The 
citizens of Genoa reſolved to periſh rather than again ſub- 

mit to the Auſtrians. But the force ſent againſt them — 
their fate very doubtful. 5 
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Schuylemberg aſſembled his atmy in the duchy of Milan, 
in the month of January; and having forced the paſſage of 
the Bochetta, entered the territories of Genoa, and apptared 
before the capital at thę head of forty thouſand men. As the 
inhabitants obſtinately refuſed to lay down their arms, and 
even treated with detifion the propoſal made them of ſubinit. + 
ing to the clemency df the court of V jenna, the place was 
regularly inveſted ; and although the ( 
great ſpirit in ſeveral ſallies, animated by the example of the 
French troops under the duke of Boufflers, the Auſtrian ge. 
neral conducted his operations with ſo much Rill, vigour, 


and intrepidity, that he muſt at laſt have accompliſhed his 


enterpriſe, had not his attention been diverted to another 
quarter. Alarmed at the progreſs of the mareſchal de Bel- 
leille, the king of Sardinia and count Brown repreſented to 
Schuylemberg the neceſſity of raiſing the ſiege of Genoa, in 
order to cover Piedmont and Lombatdy. He accordingly 
drew off his army, and joined his Sardinian majeſty, to tlie 
great joy of the Genoeſe; who, in revenge of the injuries 
they had ſuffered, ravaged the n of one th and d Pla: 
centia . | 
The apprehenſions of the king of Sardinia for his heredi- 
tary dominions were by no means gtrobndleſs. While the 
mareſchal de Belleifle lay at Ventimiglia, his brother, the 
chevalier, attempted to penetrate into Piedmont by the way 
of Dauphiny, at the head of thirty thoufand French and 
Spaniards, emulous of glory under ſo gallant a leader: 
When he arrived at the Paſs of Exilles, a ſtrong poſt on the 
north ſide of the river Doria, he found fourteen battalions of 
Fiedmonteſe and Auſtrians waiting for him, behind ramparts 
of wood and ftone, lined with artillery : and all the paſſes 
of the Alps were ſecured by detachments of the ſame troops, 
Not diſcouraged by theſe obſtacles, Belleifle attacked. the 
Picdmonteſe entrenchments with 88 85 ene Boe 5 


9. Mem. ds Melis tom. iv. Contin, of Rain ol. ix. : 
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he ſeized a pair of colours, and advancing at the head of his 
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hand on the enemy's battlements . At that inſtant he fell 


chandiſe, bound for America and the Eaſt Indies. The bat- 
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was repulſed with loſs in three ſucceſſive aſſaults; and be- 
ing determined to periſh rather than ſurvive a miſcarriage, 


troops, through an inceſſant fire, AN them with his own 


dead, having received the thruſt « a bayonet and two muf. 
ket balls in his body. Many other officers of diſtinction 
were killed; and the ſurvivors, diſcouraged by the loſs of 
their brave commander, retired with N n 
behind them about five thouſand ſlain. 

The mareſchal de Belleiſle was no ſooner :nformed of bs 
brother's fate, than he retreated toward the Var, in order to join 
the unfortunate army from Exilles. About the ſame time, the 
king of Sardinia, having aſſembled an army of ſeventy thou- 
ſand men, threatened Dauphiny with an invaſion. But ex- 
ceſſive rains prevented the execution, of the enterprize, and 
the campaign was cloſed without any other memorable 
event, X 

The naval tranſactions vf this year were more favourable 
to Great Britain than thoſe of any other during the war, 
Her ſucceſs was great almoſt beyond example, but more ad- 
yantageous than glorious, as ſhe had a manifeſt ſuperiority of 
force in every engagement. The Engliſh fleet under the 
admirals Anſon and Warren, conſiſting of eleven fail of the 
line, three ſhips of fifty, and one of forty guns, fell in with 
a French fleet of ſix fail of the line, in the beginning of May, 
off Cape Finiſterre. The French fleet was commanded by 
the marquis de la Jonquiere and Monſ. St. George, having 
under their convoy thirty ſhips laden with ſtores and mer- 


10. Valtaire repreſents the chevalier de Belleiſle as attempting to pull up 
the paliſades with his teeth, after being wounded in both arms. This b. 
perfectly ludicrous image: and admitting the aſſumed fact to be true, utter} 
inconſiſtent with the dignity of hiſtory, But it is by no means uncommoty 
even with the beſt French writers, to excite laughter, when they attempt thi 
ſublime. | 
uh 
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tle began about four i in the afternoon : and although the 
French ſeamen and commanders behaved: with ſingular 
courage, and diſcovered no want of conduct, fix ſhips of war 
and four armed Eaſt Indiamen were taken **. About fix 
weeks after this engagement, and nearly in the ſame latitude, 
commodore Fox fell in with a fleet of merchantmen, from 
St. Domingo, laden with the rich eee of that fertile 
iland, and took forty-ſix of them, 

Admiral Hawke was no lefs ſucceſsful. He ſailed from 


Plymouth in the beginning of Auguſt, with fourteen ſhips of . 
the line, to intercept a fleet of French merchantmen bound 


for the Weſt Indies. He cruiſed for ſome time off the coaſt 
of Brittany ; and at laſt the French fleet ſailed from the iſle 
of Aix, under convoy of nine ſhips of the line, beſides/fri- 
gates, commanded by Monſ. de Lerendeur. On the 14th of 


October, the two ſquadrons came within ſight of each other, | 
about ſeven in the morning, in the latitude of Belleiſle. By 


noon both were engaged. The battle laſted till night, when 
ſix French ſhips of the line had ſtruck to the Britiſh flag **. 
The reſt eſcaped under cover of the darkneſs; having all 
maintained, with great obſtinacy, a gallant but unequal fight. 
Theſe naval victories, which in a manner annihilated the 
French fleet, and the ſailing of admiral Boſcawen, with a 
ſtrong ſquadron and a conſiderable body of land- forces, for 
the Eaſt Indies, where it was conjeCtured he would not only 
recover Madraſs but reduce Pondicherry, difpoſed Lewis XV. 
ſeriouſly to think of peace, and even to liſten to moderate 
terms, notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of his arms in 
the Low Countries. Other cauſes conſpired to the ſame 
eſfect. His finances were almoſt exhauſted: the trade of his 
ſubjects was utterly ruined : and he could no longer depend 
upon ſupplies from the mines of Mexico and Peru, in the 
preſent low ſtate of the F "rench and Wann navy. The ſuce 


11, Lond. Gazette, May 16, 1747. Contin. of 1 vol. ir. 
18. Louk RON OR. 26, 1747. 
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| ceſs of his arms in Italy had fallen infinitely ſhort of his ex. 


pectation ; and the republic of Genoa, though a neceſſary, 
was become an expenſiye ally. His views had been totally 
defeated in Germany, by the elevation of the grand duke to 


the imperial throne, and the ſubſequent pacification between 


the houſes of Auſtria, Bavaria, and Brandenburg. He Was 
ſtill victorious in the Necherlands: but the election of 
Stadt older? by uniting the force of the States-general againſt 
him, left little hopes of future conqueſts in that quarter; 
eſpecially as the Britiſh parliament, whoſe reſources were I 
yet copious, and whoſe liberality ſeemed to know no bounds, 


had enabled their ſovereign to conclude a ſubſidiary treaty 


with the empreſs of Ruſſia, who engaged to hold in readineſs 


an army of thirty thouſand men, and forty gallies, to be; en. : 


ployed in the ſervice of the ee on the firſt requiſi- 
tion. 13 
Iufluenced by theſe „ the king of 3 
made advances toward an accommodation. both at London 


and the Hague; and all parties, the ſubſidiary. powers ex 


cepted, being heartily tired of the war, it was agreed to open 

a new congrels at Aix-la-Chapelle, as ſoon as the pleirg 

tentiaries could receive their inſtructions. be eb ET 
In the mean time, vigorous pr eparations for. war were 


made in every quarter; but the preliminaries of a general 


pacification were ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle, and a. ceſſation 


of arms took place, before any enterpriſe of conſequence was 


undertaken, except the ſiege of Maeftricht. Mareſchal Saxe : 


. inveſted that important place in the beginning of April; aud 


he concerted his meaſures with ſo much judgment, thad 
Lowendahl was enabled to carry on his operations without 


ünterruption, though the army of the confederates, under the 


duke of Cumberland, to the number of an hundred and ten | 


thouſand men, lay in the immediate neighbourhogd, The 


town was defended by twenty-four battalions of Dutch and 
Aultrian4t66ps, commanded by baton d'Aylva, who oppaſed 
che befiegers with great {kill and reſolution. They proſe- 
25 | P So cutes 
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cuted their approaches, however, with incredible ardour; 
and effected, at laſt, a lodgment in the covered way, after an 
obſtinate diſpute, in which they loſt two thouſand of their 
' beſt troops. But they were diſlodged next day, by the __ 
lantry of the ns which e freſh en n 
this ſucceſs. 

Such was the doubtful, and even unfavourable ſtate of the * 
fiege of Maeſtricht, when intelligence arrived of the ſigning 
of the preliminaries, and orders for a ceſſation of arms. Vet 
was it agreed by the plenipotentiaries, That for the glory 
« of the arms of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty,” rhe place 
ſhould be immediately furrendered to his general, but re- 
ſtored, on the concluſion of the peace, with all its A. D. 1748. 
magazines and artiflery. Mareſchal Saxe ac- May 3. 
cordingly took poſſeſſion of Maeſtricht, while the nn. 
marched out with the cuſtomary honours of war. 

But although the negociation was thus far advanced in the: 
beginning of ſummer, ſo many were the difficulties ſtarted by 
the plenipotentiaries of the different powers, that it was the 
month of October before matters could be finally ſettled. 
Meanwhile hoſtilities were carried on both in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies; but no memorable event toqk place. Admiral 
Boſcawen failed in an attempt to reduce the French ſettle- 
ment of Pondicherry,” on the coaſt of Coromandel; and 
admiral Knowles, in an attack upon St. Jago de Cuba. 
Knowles, however, took Port Lewis, on the ſouth fide of ; 
Hitpaniola, and demoliſhed the ſortifications.“ . He alſo de- 
feated, off the Havanna, a. Spaniſhi ſquadron of equal 
force with his own, and took one ſhip of the line. At 
length the definitive et} was 10 and hoſtilities ceaſed 
in all quarters. 7 

This treaty had for its baſis a general confirmation of ate 
preceding treaties, from that of Weitphaha downward; and 
for its immediate object, as the means of a general paciſica | 


OR. 7, 


13. C:ntin. of Rapin, vol. ix. 


Mz „ 
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tion, a mutual reſtitution of all conqueſts made 3 the be⸗ 


ginning of the war, with a releaſe of priſoners without ran 
ſom. The principal ſtipulations provide, That the duchies | 
of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, ſhall be ceded, as a. 
ſovereignty, to the infant Don Philip, and the heirs male of 
his body; (but it was alſo ſtipulated, that, in cãſe he or his 
deſcendants ſhall. ſucceed to the crown of Spain or that of 
the Two Sicilies, or die without male iſſue, thoſe territories 
ſhall return to the preſent poſſeſſors, the empreſs queen of 
Hungary and the king of Sardinia, or their deſcendants:) 
that che ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty ſhall enjoy the 
Aſſiento contract, with the privilege of the annual ſhip, dur- 


ing the reverſionary term of four years, which it has been 
ſuſpended by the war; (but no mention was made of the 


right of Engliſh ſhips to navigate the American ſeas without 
being ſubject to ſearch, though the indignation occaſioned 


by the violation of that conteſted right -had ſolely given riſe 


to the war between Great Britain and Spain :) that all the 


contracting powers ſhall guaranty to his Pruſhan majeſty the 


duchy of Sileſia and the county of Glatz, as he now poſſeſſes 
them : and that ſuch of the ſame powers as have guarantied 


the Pragmatic Sanction of the emperor Charles VI. for ſe- 


curing to his daughter, the preſent empreſs-queen of Hun: 
gary and Bohemia, the undivided ſucceſſion of the houſe of 
Auſtria, ſhall renew their engagements in the moſt ſolemn, 
manner, with the exception of the ceſſions made by this * 
former treaties““. 

Such was the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, which has boos | 
ſo generally, and ſo unjuſtly cenſured by Engliſh writers, 


who ought rather to have cenſured the wanton war, and the 


waſteful and unſkilful manner of conducting it. The peace 
was as good as the confederates had any right to expect. 
They had been, upon the whole, exceedingly unfortunate. 
They had never hazarded a battle, in the Netherlands, with» 


14. Articles of Peace, ib d. 


out 
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out fuſtaining a defeat; and there was no proſpect of their 
being more ſucceſsful, had they even been reinforced with 
the thirty thouſand Ruſſians hired, while the ſame generals 

commanded on both ſides, But matters were fo ill managed, 

that the Ruſſians could not have joined them till the ſeaſon of 

action would have been nearly over; and had they been 

ready more early, it is believed that the king of Pruſſia would 

have interpoſed, from a jealouſy of the aggrandiſement of the 

houſe of Auſtria, on whoſe embarraſſments he depended for 

the quiet poſſeſſion of his conqueſts. The reſources of 

France were indeed nearly exhauſted :—her navy was de- 

ſtroyed: and Lewis XV. made facrifices proportioned to his 

neceſſities, But great as his neceſſities were, he could have 

continued the war another year ; and the progreſs of his 

arms during one campaign, it was feared, might awe the 

Dutch into ſubmiſſion. A confederacy, always ill com- : | 
bined, would have been broken to pieces; and the hoſtile - F 
powers, left ſeparately at the mercy of the houſe of Bourbon, | 
muſt have acceded to worſe conditions; or England FO: 

have hired new armies of mercenaries, ta continue a ruinous 

continental war, in which ſhe had properly no intereſt. 

But although the treaty af Aix-la-Chapelle, all circum- 

ſtances conſidered, cannot be deemed unfavourable to the | 

confederates, or by any means an ill-timed meaſure, it muſt 
be lamented, that it was the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch = 
a long and fruitleſs war—of a war, ſingular in the annals of . i 
mankind ; by which, after a prodigious deſtruction of the 

human ſpecies, and a variety of turns of fortune, all parties 

(the king of Pruſſia excepted, whoſe ſelfiſh and tempori 
policy it is impoſſible to Jonny} N be ſaid to have = : 


loſers 35, 2 

15. The ſettlement, procured for Don Philip in Italy, might have been ob- 
tained on the death of the emperor Charles VI. if the houſe of Bourbon had 
coufined its views merely to that abjeR ; and admitting that it could not, it 
was a very inadequate equivalent for the expences and loſſes of the two, 
branches of that houſe, * land and ſea, during the courſe of * war. The 


"M4 king 


"< 
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. This reſſection more particularly ſtrikes us, in contemplat. 
ing the infatuation of France and Great Britain: of the for- 
mer, in laviſhing ſuch a quantity of blood and treaſure, in 
order to give au emperor to Germany; of the latter, in 
neglecting her moſt eſſential inter in withdrawing her 
attention from Spaniſh America,, and loading her ſubjects 
with an immenſe public debt, in order to preſerve entire the 
ſucceſſion of the houſe of Auſtria] but more eſpecially the 
folly of both in continuing the war, for ſeveral years, aſter 
the object of it was loſt on one ſide, and attained on the 
the other. Nor can we, as Engliſhmen, in taking ſuch a 
ſurvey, help looking back, with peculiar regret, to the peace- 
ful adminiſtration of fir Robert Walpole ; when the com- 
merce and manufactures of Great Britain flouriſhed to {6 
high a degree, that the balance of trade in her fayqur 
amounted, on an e to the immenſe ſum of fout mil- 
lions ſterling annually **. | | 
Let us not however, my dear Philip, dwell wholly on the 
dark ſide of the picture. So great an influx of wealth, with 
out any extraordinary expenditure, or call to bold enterpriſe, 
muſt ſoon have produced a total diſſolution of manners ;- and 
the Britiſh nation, overwhelmed with luxury and effeminacy, 
might have ſunk into an early decline. The martial ſpirit, 

which ſeemed to languiſh for want of exerciſe, was reviyed 
by the war. The Engliſh navy, which had been ſuffered ta 
go to decay, was reſtored, and that of France ruined. This 
laſt advantage was, in itſelf, worth many millions of trea- 
ſure : and it was eventually productive of a multitude of be- 
neficial conſequences. A deſire of re-eſtabliſhing their ma- 
rine was one of the chief motives that induced the French 


king of Sardinia, aſter all his ſubſidies, and ſome cefſions made to bim, was 2 

loſer ; and the queen of Hungary could have dictated better conditions in 

1742, when the Erench were driven out of Bohemia, than ſhe at laſt acceded 

to. Even the king of Pruſſia obtained no more than was ceded to him by! the 

apa of Breſlaw, concluded the fame year. 
9 Chalmers wo EN p. 37 
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miniſtry to grant ſuch favourable conditions to the confede- 
rates at Aix la-Chapelle; they having already formed the 
deſign, as will afterward more fully appear, of extending 
their ſettlements both in America and the Eaſt Indies. 


- 
—_ 


LETTER XXXL. 


View of the Diſputes in the EasT-InDits, and a e Ae- 
count of the Riſe FO War in GN WING 


HE few years of peace, a6 followed the treaty of 1. 
la-Chapelle, were the moſt proſperous and happy that 
Europe had ever known. Arts and letters were ſucceſsfully 
cult;vated ; manufactures and commerce flourtthed ; ſociety 
was highly poliſhed ; and the intercourſe of mankind, of na- 
tions and of ranks, was rendered more facile and general than 
in any former period, by means of new roads, new vehicles, 
and new amuſements. This was more eſpecially the caſe 


rival kingdoms ; who, forgetting paſt animoſities, ſeemed” 
only to contend for pre-eminence in gaiety, nnn and, 
mutual civilities. | 

That harmony, HEY was diſturbed for a ana by 
alarming tumults in England, and by a violent diſpute be- 
tween the clergy and the parliaments of France, which 


ſided without any important or laſting conſequence. The 
firſt were the effects of the wantonneſs of the common 


ſufficiently reſtrained hy a regular police: the ſecond, the 
indication of a riſing ſpirit of liberty among the more en- 
lightened part of the French laity; as I ſhall have occaſion 


France, SPAIN, and GREAT BRITAIx, from the Peace of Aix 
1.A-CHAPELLE to the renewal of Hoftil:ties in 1755, with a general 


in France and England, and between the people of the two 


_ threatened a rebellion in the two Kingdoms. But both ſub- 


people of England, Fioting in opulence and plenty, and not 


to 
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to ſhew, in carrying forward the Progreſs of Society, where 


the particulars of the diſpute will be mentioned *. Mean- 


while, the two governments turned on one another a watch< 


ful eye; and a long ſeaſon of tranquillity was expected from 


the awe with which one half of Europe ſeemed to —_— 
the other. | 
The French miniſtry had 3 2 os of diſpoſſeſſing | 
the.Engliſh of their principal ſettlements both in America and 
the Eaſt Indies, or at leaſt of conſiderably extending their 
own (as I have already had occaſion to hint), when they con- 
cluded the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. In theſe ambitious 
projects they were encouraged by two able and enterpriſing 
men; by la Galiſſoniere, gavernor of Canada, and M. Du- 
pleix, governor of Pondicherry. But in order to inſure ſuc- 
ceſs in ſuch diſtant expeditions, it was neceſſary for France 


to reſtore her marine, and even to raiſe it, if poſſible, to a ſu- 


perity over that of Great Britain. With this view, prodi- 
gious efforts were made: naval ſtores were imported from 
all the northern kingdoms; a great number of ſhips were 
built at Breſt and Toulon; and contracts were entered into 
with different companies in Sweden, for building e 


ſail of the line. ; 


But nothing 1s attended * ſo mh expence as the raiſ. 
ing or reſtoring a navy. The French finances, though re- 
cruiting faſt, were not equal to the extraordinary drain. 
Repeated attempts were therefore made, by the leading men 
in France, to engage the court of Spain, whoſe American 
treaſures were now got home in ſafety, to enter into their 


ambitious views ; and propoſals for a family- compact, ſuch 


as has ſince been formed, were exhibited to the Spaniſſi mi- 
niſtry, in 1753, by the duke de Duras, the French ambaſſa- 
dor at the court of Madrid, under the direction of the an 
de Nouilles. 


When the duke de Duras i inſiſted on 1 mnce of an 


1. See LxTT. XXXVI. 


union 
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union between the two crowns, he was told that ſuch an 

union was already eſtabliſhed by the treaty. of Fontaiubleau; 

an irrevocable family- compact, and to perfect which it was 

only neceſſary to cut off what related to laſt war. The | 
duke de Duras was ignorant ſuch a treaty exiſted, and Saint 

Conteſt, the French miniſter for foreign affairs, ſeemed in- 

clined to keep him in the dark; but the duke de Noailles 

furniſhed him with a copy of it, accompanied with obſerva- | 
tions, which may be conſidered as the baſis of that formid - „ 
able family- compact which was afterward concluded. He . 
maintained, that the treaty of Fontainbleau, almoſt all the ar- 

ticles of which related to the late war, and the execution of 

which, in many particulars (ſuch as the recovery of the 

iland of Minorca and the fortreſs of Gibraltar to Spain) 

had been rendered impoſſible by circumſtances,” was in a 

manner annulled by the treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle; that a 

true family- compact, ſuch as it was equally the intereſt of 

France and Spain to contract for their mutual advantage, 

which ſtiould have for its objects the ſecuring the two branches 

of the houſe of Bourbon on the two thrones, and the preſer- 

vation of their dominions ; the glory and greatneſs of both 

kingdoms; ought not only to be irrevocable, but independent 

of time _ * to be affected neither by _ 

nor W ar * , 

Alt the Beh inne e were defeated by: the 
penetration, vigilance, and addreſs of Mr. Keene, the Britiſh 
miniſter at Madrid, ſupported by the credit of the judicious 
and intelligent Mr. Wall, a gentleman of Iriſh extraction. 
who had long reſided as Spanith ambaſſador at the court of 
London; and by the {till more powerful influence of Fa- 
rinelli the famous Italian ſinger, who entirely governed the 
queen, a princeſs of Portugal, whofe aſcendant over her "Ours 
band was abſolute and uncontroulable -. 8 | 


2. Mem. Politig. et Miſktaires, compoſes ſur. ler Pitces Originales, remeillies par 
Adrien Maurice, duc de Noailles, worefebal de France, ei Minifire dq Etui, par M. 
Abt Millet, tom. iv. . 


3. Idem. ibid. 
The 
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The naturally pacific Ferdinand, though well affected to- 
ward the elder branch of his family, was thus induced to diſ. 
regard all the ſplendid allurements of the court of Verſailles, 
and all inſinuations to the diſadvantage of that of Great 
Britain, as inſidious attempts to drag him into a new war. 
In anſwer to a memorial preſented by the French ambaſſa- 
dor, in 1754, on the ſubject of the family- compact, and ac- 
companied with a letter, in which Lewis XV. mentions che 
patience, beyond meaſure, with which he had ſuffered che 
unjuſt proceedings of England for four years, the Catholic 
king declared, That he was ſenſible of the importance of the 
harmony between the two crowns, and between the two 
branches of the houſe of Bourbon; but having always an 
eye to the general tranquillity of Europe, and the jealouſy" 
| which a formal compact would excite, he thought it 
775 the intereſt of the two monarchies to avoid ſuch ©! | 
= meafure ; and that the differences with England would be 
| better compoſed, through the mediation of the allied HOI | 
N than by a threatening league “. f 
Withdrawing his heart wholly from ambition, the Spaniſh 
monarch therefore placed all his glory in reviving commerce, 
and encouraging arts and manufactures, too long neglected 
| among his ſubjects. He difgraced the marquis de la En- 
= cenada, his prime miniſter, for endeavouring, in conjunction 
with Elizabeth Farneſe, the queen-dowager, to alter his 
meaſures ; and Wall being placed at the head of the admini- 
3M ſtration, the ſame wiſe and pacific meaſures were purſugd 
3 during the ſubſequent part of the reign of Ferdinand VI. 
| The diſgrace of Encenada, which happened when all 
= things ſeemed ripe for a. perpetual league berween France 
| and Spain, gave a fatal blow to the projects of the court of 
| Verſailles. But the French miniſtry had already gone too 
far, to be tamely forgiven by Great Britain. They were ſen- 
fible of it; and as their navy was not yet in ſull force, they 
attempted, though too late, to diſarm reſentment, and conci- 


; | 4. Noailles, ubi ſ»pra, | 
| ‚ liate 
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liate favour, by an hypocritical appearance of moderation 
Their views were obvious to all Europe. And when they 
found they could no longer deceive, or ſoothe the court of 
London, they attempted to intimidate it, by threatening che 
German dominions of George II. in hopes that the appre- 
henſion of this danger would make their encroachments ia 
America be winked at, until they were in a condition to 
avow their purpoſe. But before we enter upon that ſubject, 
a variety of others muſt be diſcuſſed. A view muſt be taken 
of the ſtate of the ſettlements of the raval en in both ex- 
tremities of the globe. | 
Though Madraſs was reſtored to * Engliſh Eaſt India 
company , and Louiſbourg to the French monarchy, agree- 
able to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, hoſtilities between the 
ſubjects of France and England could never be ſaid properly 
to have ceaſed, either in North America ot the Eaſt Indies. 
The taking of thoſe two important places, and the ineffec- 
tual attempts to recover them, had irritated the ſpirit of the 
two nations. And plans were laid by each, as we have ſeen, 
during the Jatter years of the war, for the conqueſt of the 
principal ſettlements belonging to the other, both in the Eaſt 
Indies and in North America. But thoſe plans proved 
abortive. And all ſuch ambitious projects ſeem to have been 
relinquiſhed on the part of Great Britain, at the peace; for 
although ſhe gave up Louiſbourg with reluCtance, that re- 
luctance proceeded leſs from any purpoſe of extending her 
poſſeſſions in North America, than from an apprehenſion of 
the injuries and inconveniences to which it would again ex- 
poſe her colonies, in caſe of a new war. "The views of 
France were very different, when ſhe, with no leſs reluc- 
tance, reſtored Madraſs to the Engliſh Eaſt India company. 
M. Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry, having gallantly 
defended that place againſt the Britiſh armament under Boſ- 
cawen, in 1748, immediately conceived the great idea of ad- 
yancing the intereſis of the French Eaſt India company, by 
acquiring for France large territorial poſſeſſions in the fauth 
| | : Me Gb 
- | 
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of Alia; ; and even of making himſelf maſter, by degrees, of 


the whole peninſula of India Proper. On the two ſides of 
that vaſt peninſula, Which projects out into the fea to the 
extent of a thouſand miles, and occupies the immenſe ſpace 
between the widely ſeparated months of the Indus and the 

Ganges, the European companies have eſtabliſhed many fac. | 

tories. The weſt fide is called the Malabar, and the eaſt 
Coromandel coaſt. This extenſive and fertile territory 


chiefly belongs to the Great Mogul. But the ſucceſſors of 


Aurengzebe (the laſt of the deſcendants of Tamerlane, the 
illuſtrious Tartar conqueror of Indoftan, who maintained 
with vigour ſupreme dominion in the Eaſt) had funk into a 
ſtate of indolence and effeminacy; and ſince the irruption of | 
the famous Kouli Khan, in 1738, had poſſeſſed fo little autho- 
rity, that all the great officers of the crown were become in 
a manner independent princes. The Subahs; or Mahometan 


viceroys of provinces ; the Nabobs, or governors of inferior 


diſtricts ; and even the Rajas, or tributary Indian princes, - 
now began to conſider themſelves as abſolute ſovereigns } 
pay ing to the Mogul emperors any homage they thought 
proper, and frequently making war on one another, 

The better, to carry his grand ſcheme into execution, Du- 
pleix formed the project of making ſubahs and nabobs ; and 5 
even of becoming a nabob himſelf. In this project he was 
encouraged by his own ſituation and the circumſtances of 
the times. The late war had brought a number of French 
troops to Pondicherry, and the ſtate of affairs in India was 
highly prepinous to his views. | 

The ſubaſhip of the Deocan, which att (froth Cape 
Comorin almoſt to the Ganges, having become vacant in 
1748, and being claimed by different Competitors, Dupleix 
and his Achse, after a ſeries of bold enterpriſes and ſingu- 
lar events, in which the intrepidity of the French, the abject 


condition of the natives, and the weakneſs and corruption bf 


the court of Delhi, were equally conſpicuous, diſpoſed gf it 
in 1750, in favour of Murzafa ng grandſon of the late 
4 | 5 ſubahs | 
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ſubah. Murzafa, who had gallantly diſputed the viceroyalty 
with his uncle, Nazar Jing. was ſlain ſoon after in battle, 
and ſucceeded in the ſubahſhip of the Decan by Sallabat Jing, 
another uncle; who being conducted by a body of French 
troops to Aurengabad, the capital of the province, there go- 
verned in ſecurity, under the protection of France, indepen- 
dent of the Great Mogul, to whoſe authority he bid defiance. 
Both this prince and his en made n N to . 
their European benefactors. | 

Before M. Dupleix had. has far fuccpededt in his —_ be | 
was enabled to procure the nabobſhip of Arcot, in Which 
Pondicherry is Geuated, for. man whoſe auachment df dab. 
miſſion might be depended upon. The perſon ſingled out for 
that purpoſe was Chunda Saheb, fon-1n-law to a former na- 
bob, whom he had hoped to ſucceed. But the court of Delhi 
diſappointed his ambition, by beſtowing the nabobſhip of 
Arcot upon Anawaradean Khan, an aged. prince, whoſe for- 
tune had undergone a variety of revolutions. Through the 
intrigues of Dupleix, however, and the aſſiſtance of French 
troops, Chunda Saheb vanquiſhed his rival, who fell in battle, 
and obtained a grant of the diſputed erden om Mur- 
zafa ſing. 

The new nabob vigorouſly ſupported the F 3 in their 
uſurpations. They became maſters ; of an immenſe territory. 
extending ſix hundred miles along the coaſt of Coromandel. 
M. Dupleix had even the addreſs to get himſelf appointed 
nabob of the Carnatic during the life of Chunda Saheb. And ä 
he and his aſſociates in the Eaſt, encouraged in their ambi- 
tious views by the court of Verſailles (though afterward ti- 
midly abandoned by it), propoſed to obtain from the Great 
Mogul, or from the ſubah of the Decan, a ceſſion of the ca- 
pital of the Portugueſe ſettlements on the coaſt of Malabar; 
and to ſeize upon the whole country that lies, in a triungu- 
lar form, between Mazulipatnam, Goa, and Cape Comorin 5. 

5. Theſe ambitious projects are awned ** Voltaire, N and bes 

a French 
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In the mean time,. Mahommed Ally, ſon of the late nabob 
of Arcot, having taken ſhelter in Tritchinopoly, a ſtrong 
fortreſs ſtill in his poſſeſſion, implored the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh, with whom his father had lived in friendſhip. And, 
in order to induce them to eſpouſe his cauſe, he repreſented 
that his intereſts and theirs were intimately connected; that 
their danger was common, as the French, if ſuffered to pro- 
ceed in their conqueſts, would ſoon make themſelves maſters 
of all the Carnatic. He accordingly received a reinforce. 
ment under major Lawrence, a brave and experienced offi- 
cer ; and the enemy being compelled to retire from Tritchi- 
nopoly, he went in perſon to Fort St. David, and entered 
into cloſe alliance with the governor, in the name of the 
Engliſh Eaſt India company, to which he gave up ſome 
commercial points, of no {mall moment, that . been long 
diſputed. | | 

Mahommed Ally, in conſideration of this alliance, received 
another reinforcement under captain Cope, and a third under 
captain Gingen. A number of actions took place, and with 
great diverſity of fortune. Sometimes victory declared fot 
the French, and ſometimes for the Englith. But no deciſive 
advantage had been gained before the campaign -of 14 87 
when a great military character appeared on that theatre 
where he was after ward to make ſo diſtinguiſhed a figure. 

This was the famous Mr. Clive, who had gone out to 
Fort St. David as a writer, or accomptant, to the Engliſh 
Eaſt India company, and was at that time commiſſary to the 
army. He propoſed to divide the French force, by attacking 
Arcot, the capital of the province of the ſame name, and the 
feat of the nabob. - Being furniſhed, for that purpoſe, with 
one hundred and thirty European foldiers, he accordingly 
repaired to Madraſs ; where receiving a ſmall reinforcements 
he happily accompliſhed his enterpriſe. Arcot was taken: 


French writers. And Mr. Orme, one of the moſt judicious Engliſh writers 

on the affairs of Indoſt:w, imputes to M. Duplcix yet more extenſive plans of 
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But before the victor had leiſure to ſecure his conqueſt, or to 
think of a retreat, he was beſieged in the place, by a numer- 
ous army mann r Raja Saheb, the ſon 
of Chunda Sahbebbv. 

The ruin of captain Clive _ his brave aſſociates Gran 
now inevitable; and the more timid began to repreſent it (as 
poſterity certainly would, if it had taken place) as the na · 
tural conſequence, and juſt puniſhment; of his preſumptuous. 
raſhneſs. By his courage and conduct, however, he repelled 
all the efforts of the aſſailants ; who, having ſuffered ſeverely 
in many deſperate attacks, were forced to relinquiſh their 
enterpriſe, after a vigorous ſiege of fiſty days. This de- 
fence is memorable in the annals of war. It was maintained 
with wonderful intrepidity and perſeverance againſt greatly 
ſuperior numbers, provided with ſkilful engineers, by a 
handful of men, under a young cominander, in a great mea- 
ſure ignorant of the military ſcience ; but the reſources ſug« 
geſted by whoſe genius were ſuch, as would have been em- 
Adnan. jonas: on, ond tlie I A IO 
places. | 
Receiving ſoon . a reinforcement under captain Kitk 
patrick, captain Clive purſued the enemy; and eoming up 
with them in the plains of Arni, gained a complete victory, 
after an obſtinate diſpute of five hours. But this victory 
did not put am end to the war. The French, who were ſtill 
powerful at Pondicherry, quickly aſſembled a new army, 
and took the field in eonjunction with their allies, Sallabt. 
Jing and Chunda Saheb. *The Engliſh, who perſevereſ in 
ſupporting Mahommed Ally, were joined by the Rajah of 
Tanjour, and other princes in their alliance. Major Law- 
rence aſſumed the chief command of the Company's troops; 
and captain Clive, who-ſhared his confidence, acted under. 
him, and W = oth Ou of his military ge- 


6. Orme's Zr nn n Britif Nation in Ladies 
book iii. 


Vol. V. i: ninus. 
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nius. The whole peninſula of India rung with the din of 
arms, and ſome of its fineſt provinces were laid waſte. At 
length, after a variety of efforts, in which the advantage was 
generally in favour of the Engliſh, the French and their al- 
lies were effectually humbled; and Chunda Saheb being 
made priſoner by the Rajah of Tanjour, that prince cruelly, 
but politically, commanded his head to be — off, in order 
to prevent future diſputes. 1/15/4753 Tra 

In conſequence of this ſucceſs, the "IP? were ſtript of 
many of their late acquiſitions. Mahommed Ally remained 
undiſputed nabob of Arcot; and the ambitious and enter- 
priſing Dupleix being recalled in 19 54, a ceſſation of arms 
took place between the hoſtile powers, as a prelude to a 
treaty of peace. A conditional treaty was accordingly nego- 
ciated, by which the French and Engliſh companies agreed 
for ever to renounce all oriental government and dignity; 
never to interfere: in any diſputes that might ariſe. between 
the princes of the country ; and that all places, except ſuch 
as were particularly ſtipulated io remain in the poſſeſſion of 
each company, ſhould be delivered up to the government of 
Indoſtan 7. Theſe ſtipulations it is unneceſſary to enume - 
rate, as they were never fulfilled. Before this conditional 
treaty had received the ſanction of the two companies in 
Europe, a new war between the two nations broke out in 
another quarter of the globe, and ſoon embroiled the whole 
world. 

The province of Nova B in North America, watt 
the French gave the name of V'Acadie,' was ceded to Great 
Britain, as we have ſeen, at the peace of Utrecht. But the 
ſoil being reputed barren, and the climate- intenſely cold, 
only a few Engliſh families ſettled in that much; conteſted 
country, notwithſtanding its advantageous ſituation for car · 


rying on the fiſhing trade, and its abounding in-naval ſtores; 


ſo that the French inhabitants, having taken the oath. of al- 
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legiance to their new ſovereign, gontinued to enjoy their poſ- 
ſeſſions, their religion, and every other privilege, under the 
Britiſh government, which exacted from them neither rent 
nor taxes. As they were exempted from the obligation of 
carrying arms againſt the ſubjects of his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty, they aſſumed to themſelves the name of Neutrals. This 
peaceful character, which they were bound by every tie of 
honour and gratitude to maintain, they ſhamefully violated 
in 1746, when France attempted to regain poſſeſſion of the 
country. Their conduct on that occaſion, though, nat alto- 
gether hoſtile, was utterly inconſiſtent with their: political 
ſituation, and ſufficiently; ſhewed. the neceſſity of peopling 
Nova Scotia with: Britiſh ſubjects; as well to ſecure its de- 

pendence as a colony, as to render it of any benefit to the 
mother- country; the Neutrals being clandeſtinely ſupplied 
with French commodities from Canada and Cape Breton. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, which left a number of 
men, belonging to, the ſea and land ſervice, without employ- 
ment, was highly. favourable to ſuch a project. The Britiſh 
miniſtry accordingly. offered great encouragement to all 
ſoldiers, ſailors, artificers, and reduced: officers, who choſe to 
ſettle in Nova Scotia. Beſide large lots of land, proportioned 
to their rank 1 in the army or navy, government engaged to 
pay the charge of their paſſage, to build them houſes, to fur- 
niſh them with all the. neceſſary utenſils for huſbandry and 
the fiſhery, and to defray the ex pence of ſubſiſtence for the 
firſt year. In conſequence of this liberality, about three 
chouſand families, many of whom were German proteſtants, 
embarked for Nova Scotia. The town of Halifax, intended 
as a nayal and military ſtation, in order to repreſs the en- 
croachments of. the French, was. built, and the harbour 
ſtrongly fortified. ; 


land, concerning the limits oe 8 ova Scotia MY had not 
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bitherto been diſtinctliy ſettled, by reaſon of its neglected con- 


forts, Canada and Louiſiana, their two extenſive colonies, 


Toward the north, the boundaries of the Britiſh colonies, 


ſary to complete her ambitious plan, France would have en- 
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dition), began to be hotly agitated by the commiſſaries of the | 
two crowns. And new diſputes, of ſtill more importance, 
aroſe, relative to the boundaries of the Britiſh provinces to 
the ſouthward, on which the French had attempted ſyſtema- 
tically to encroach. Their plan was to unite, by a chain of. 


and to circumſcribe the Engliſh colonies within that tract of 
country which lies between the Allegany mountains and * 
ſea, This matter will require ſome elucidation. "LE 

Though the Britiſh coloniſts had made few ſettlements be⸗ 
yond'the Apalachian mountains, and thoſe few chiefly for the 
conveniency of the Indian trade, the inhabitants of Virginia 
always conſidered the extent of their country toward the weſt 
to be unlimited, as it had been ſettled before the French had 
ſo much as diſcovered Lovifiana. Nor did the people of the 
two Carolinas ever doubt but they might extend their planta- 
tions to the banks of the Miſſiſippi, without encroaching on 
the property of any European nation. Their only care was 
to quiet the jealouſy of the Indians, who were apt to take 
alarm at any ſettlement in the back-country, as an invaſion 
on that portion of their native ſoil which the ambition of the 
Europeans had till left them, and which they ſeemed de- 
termined to preſerve, with the laſt drop of their blood, in a 
ſtate of ſavage nature, for the purpoſes of the chace, theit 
favourite amuſement, and, beſide war, their ſole occupation. 


thoſe of Nova Scotia excepted, were better underſtood, as 
the province of Canada, on which they bordered, had been 
longer ſettled than Louiſiana; yet on our northern colonies 
the French had made encroachments, and with impunity. 

In conſequence of thoſe encroachments, and others neceſ- 


joyed, in time of peace, the whole Indian trade, and the Eng- 
liſh colonies, in time of war, muſt have had a frontier of 
fifteen bundred miles to defend againſt blood-thirfty ſavages, 

conducted 
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conducted by French officers, and ſupported by diſciplined 
troops. It was in effect to attempt the extinction of the Bri- 
tiſh ſettlements. ' And yet, without ſuch interior communi- 
cation between Canada and Louiſiana as was projected, the 
French ſettlements, on the Miſſiſippi and the St. Lawrence, 
could never, it was ſaid, attain to any high degree of con- 
ſequence or ſecurity ; the navigation of the one river being at 
all ſeaſons difficult, and that of the other blocked up with ice, 
during the winter months, i as to © exterior et. 
or relief. 
This ſeheme of uſurpation, which is FRET to have im | 
occupied the deliberations of the court of Verſailles, was ar- 
dently embraced by De la Jonquiere, now commander in 
chief of the French forces in North-America, and by la 
Galiſſoniere, a man of bold and enterpriſing ſpirit, who had 
been appointed governor of New France in 1747. By their 
joint efforts, in addition to thoſe of their predeceſſors, forts 
were erected along the Great Lakes, which communicate 
with the river St. Lawrence, and alſo on the Ohio and the 
Miſſiſippi- The vaſt chain was almoſt completed, from 
Quebec to New Orleans, when the court of England, rouſed 
by repeated injuries, broke off the couſcronces relative to the 
limits of Nova Scotia. 

Theſe conferences had boo artfuily — and per- 
plexed by the commiſſaries of the court of France. They 
wanted to confine the province of Nova Scotia ſolely to that 
peninſula, which is formed by the bay of Fundy, the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence; while the Eng- 
liih commiſfaries made it extend to Pentagoet, to the weſt, 
and to the banks of the river St. Lawrence, on the noyth, 
and proved, by incontrovertible arguments, that theſe were 
its real boundaries ; boundaries which the French themſelves 
had marked out, when it was reſtored to them by treaty, 
under the name of Acadie, and particularly at the peace of 
Breda ?, 


Qs det Univ, Hiſt. vol. xv. fol. edit. Smaltert's Hiſt. Eng. vol. xi1. 
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During thoſe inaenlling diſputes, the French were catry- 
ing on their encroachments in America, with great boldneſs, 
in different quarters. The riſing ſettlement of Halifax, 
which they foreſaw was intended as a bridle upon them, par- 
ticularly excited their jealouſy ; and the active and vigilant 
governor of Canada, beſide erecting ſeveral forts within the 
diſputed limits of Nova Scotia, had inſtigated, firſt the In- 
dians, and afterward the French Neutrals, to take up arms 
againſt the Britiſh government. Hoſtilities were likewiſe 
commenced on the banks of the Ohio, where the French 
ſurpriſed a fortified poſt of conſiderable importance, called 
Log's-town, which the Virginians had eſtabliſhed for the 
conveniency of the Indian trade ; and after pillaging its 
warehouſes of ſkins and European goods to the amount of 
twenty thouſand pounds, under pretence that it was within 
the government of New France, which comprehended in its 
juriſdiction both Canada and Louiſiana, they murdered all 
the Engliſh inhabitants except two, who fortunately eſcaped 
to relate the melancholy tale. About the ſame time, M. de 
Dontrecœur, with a thouſand men and eighteen pieces of 
cannon, embarked at Venango, a fort which the French had 
raiſed on the banks of the Ohio, and reduced another Britiſh 
poſt, eſtabliſhed by the YH, on the forks of the Mo- 
naungahela. | 
Certain intelligence of theſe hoſtilities having reached . 
land, orders were ſent to the governors of her colonies to drive 
the French from their uſurpations in Nova Scotia; from 
their fortitied poſts upon the Ohio; and every where to op- 
poſe force to force. But fatal experience ſoon made the 
Britiſh miniſtry ſenſible of the great ſuperiority of the mili- 
tary {trength of their enemies in North America; a ſupe- 
: riority ariſing from the original conſtitution of the colonies 
, „ of the two rival kingdoms, and other concurring circum- 
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ſtances. The government of New France, being moved by 
one ſpring, was capable of more vigorous efforts than the 
powerful but ſeparate gevernments belonging to Great Bri- 
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tain. The intereſts of the Engliſh colonies were often con- 
tradictory: they had frequent diſputes with each other, con- 
cerning their boundaries; and the inhabitants (little habi- 
tuated to arms, and divided by religious feuds) were perpe- 
tually quarrelling with their governors, and diſputing, on 
the moſt urgent as well as the moſt trivial occaſions, the pre- 
rogatives of the crown or the rights of the proprietary, as 
their governments happened to be conſtituted; in one colony | 
verging toward monarchy, in another bordering on demo- 
cracy. This want of concert, which had often rendered 
our more wealthy and populous colonies inadequate to their 
own defence againſt a naturally inferior enemy, had long 
been lamented by the more enlightened part of the inhabit- 
ants, and was well underſtood by the French **. In order to 
remedy ſo palpable a political defect, two meaſures ſeemed 
neceſſary ; namely, a confederacy among all the Britiſh go- 
vernments on the- continent of North America, and an-alli- 
ance with the moſt conſiderable Indian nations in their neigh- 
bourhood. . * 

As a ee ae ſtep 8 fuch a conſederacy, the 
governor of New York, accompanied by deputies from the 
other colonies, gave a meeting to the Iroquois, or as they 
are commonly called, Zhe Indians of the Six Nations, at Al- 
bany. But only a few of their chiefs attended; and it was 
evident that even thoſe were much cooled in their affection 
to the Engliſh government. This change was occaſioned 
by the powerful but ſectet influence of the French agents, 
who had lately employed every means to corrupt the ſavages. 
In order to counteract their intrigues with the Six Nations, 
valuable preſents were made, in the name of his Britannic 
majeſty, to ſuch of the Indian chiefs as had thought proper 
to attend; and liberal promiſes to the whole. They refuſed, 


10. It was on this principle, and the mi! itary ſpirit of the French colopilts, 
that the old and experienced duke de Noailles ericouraged, by memorials, the 
court of Verſailles in its ambitious projects in North America, though under 
colour of n for the ſecurity oſ its own ſettlements. Men. tom. iv. 
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. « to take up the hatchet,” their phraſe for going to 
war. They could only be induced to declare, That they 
were willing to renew their treaties with the king of Eng. 


land, and hoped he would affiſt them i in driving the French 


from the places they had uſurped i in the back country. 

Encouraged even by ſo flight an indication of fri 
and the ardour of the people of the different colonics.for 
war, a reſolution was adopted by the general aſſembly at. 
Albany, to ſupport the Britiſh claims in every quarter of 
North America, In conſequence of this reſolution, major 
Wathington, a provincial officer, was diſpatched from Vir- 
ginia, with four hundred men, to watch the metions of the 
enemy; and to recover, if opportunity ſhould offer, the 
places they had taken upon the Ohio. Wafhington en. 
camped op the banks of that river, where he threw up ſome 
works for his ſecurity, and hoped to be able at leaft to defend 
himſelf until he ſhould receive a reinforcement, which = 
ſpeedily expected from New York. 

In the mean time, de Villier, the French commandant on 
the Monaungahela, having in vain ſummoned Waſhington 
to abandon bis poſt, marched up to his entrenchments, at 
the head of eight hundred men, and attempted to carry the 
works by affault. But Waſhipgton defended himſelf with 
ſo much intrepidity, as to render all the efforts of the enemy 
abortive : and he obtained very honourable terms for him- 


ſelf and his detachment. It was agreed that both parties 


ſhould retire ; the Engliſh toward Will's Creek, and the 
French toward the river Monaungahela. But ſcarce were 
the articles ſigned, when a freſh body of French and Indians 
appeared ; and although de Villier pretended to adhere to his 
engagements, he very patiently ſuffered the Indians to har- 
raſs the Englith in their retreat, and even to plunder their 
baggage *. 

No ſooner did the courts of London and Verſailles obtain 
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intelligence of thoſe violent proceedings, than both were made 
ſenſible that a rupture was now become inevitable. France 
continued to ſend reinforcements of men, and ſupplies of mo. 
ney and ſtores to Canada, for the proſecution of her ambi- 
ous projects; and orders were ſent, by Great Britain, to the 
governors of her ſeveral colonies to arm the militia, and uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to repel the hoſtile attempts of the 
enemy, until troops could be embarked for their farther pro- 
tection. But although prepared to cut with the ſword the 
Gordion knot of a long and intricate negociation, the mi- 
nifters of the two kingdoms breathed nothing but peace; 
and exchanged, in the name of their maſters, reciprocal pro- 
ſeflions of good will. At length, however, undoubted infor- 
mation having been received in England, that a 
powerful armament, deſtined for America, was . 
ready to ſail from Breſt and Rochfort, an end was put to 
diſſimulation. | 

| Rouſed an ibis information, this id government equip- 
ped, with all poſſible expedition, a fleet under the command 
of Boſcawen, in order to watch the motions of the enemy ; 
and on the 24th of April, the Engliſh admiral, having taken 
on board two regiments of ſoldiers, failed from Plymouth 
with eleven ſhips of the line, and one frigate. He directed 
his courſe to the banks of Newfoundland; and, a few days 
after his arrival there, the French fleet from Breſt, under the 
command of M. de la Mothe, came to the ſame latitude, in its 
paſſage to Quebec. But the thick fogs, which prevail on thoſe 
banks, eſpecially in the ſpring ſeaſon, prevented the hoſtile 
fleets from ſeeing each other: ſo that part of the F French 
fleet made its way immediately by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
to Quebec, whilft the other diviſion paſſed through the dan - . 
gerous Straits of Belkeifle, and alſo reached the place of its 
deſtination. Two French ſhips, however, the Al ide and 
the Lys, the one of ſixty- four, the other of fifty-four guns, 
being ſeparated in the fog from both diviſions of the fleet, 
were taken off Cape Race, the moſt ſoutherly point of the 
7 885 „ iſland 
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iſland of Newfoundland, by the Dunkirk and the Defiance, 


two fixty-gun ſhips of the Engliſn ſquadron, commanded: _ 


the captains Howe and Andrews. 


Although the taking of theſe two ſhides nl which * 
war with France may be ſaid to have commenced, fell greatly 
ſhort of the expectations formed from the Engliſh armament, 
it ſerved nevertheleſs to animate the nation. 'The people now 
ſaw, that government was determined to temporiſe no longer, 
but to repel with vigour the future encroachments of the 


French upon the Britiſh ſettlements in America, and alſo to 


chaſtiſe them for their paſt violences. Nor were the Ame- 
ricans wanting to themſelves in exerting a proper ſpirit. 

The governor and aſſembly of Maſſachuſets* Bay, the chief 
of the New-England provinces, had paſſed an act toward 
the cloſe of the year prohibiting all intercourſe with the 
French at Louiſburg ; and, early in the ſpring, they raiſed 
a body of troops, which they ſent to the aſſiſtance of Mp. 
Lawrence, governor of Nova Scotia, in order to enable 
him to complete the execution of a plan he had formed far 
driving the French from the poſts they had uſurped in that 
province. The enemy had foreſeen this attempt, and made 
preparations to reſiſt it, though without effect. A detach. 
| ment of regulars and provincials, under lieutenant 
colonel Monckton, quickly reduced all the French 


_ forts, one after another, and reſtored enen e to 


Nova Scotia. 

The Britiſh arms were leſs eacteliful in other quarters. 
While colonel Monckton was employed in reducing the 
French forts in Nova Scotia, preparations had been made in | 
Virginia for attacking their poſts upon the Ohio. The con- 
duct of this expedition was committed to major-general 
Braddock, who had been ſent from England for that purpoſe, 
early in the ſeaſon, with two regiments of foot. After a 
mortifying delay of ſome months, occaſioned by the con- 
tractors failing in their engagements, he paſſed the Allegany 


mountains at the head of two thouſand two hundred men, 
and 
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and rapidly advanced toward Fort du Queſne, the chief ob- 
ject of his enterpriſe. Being informed, during his march, 
that the garriſon of that fort, which had been lately built on 
the Ohio near its conflux with the Monaungahela, expected 
a reinforcement of five hundred regular troops, he left colo. 
nel Dunbar, with eight hundred men, to bring up his heavy, 
baggage, and proceeded with the main body, for the ſake of 
greater expedition. But unfortunately, through this haſte, 
he did not take ſufficient care to reconnoitre the ſavage coun- 
try, with which he was as little acquainted as with the na- 
ture of an American war, where the danger of ſurpriſe is 
perpetual in woods, defiles, and moraſſes. And he was too, 
proud to aſk the advice of the provincial officers, for whom he 
entertained a ſovereign contempt.; although Hyde Park had 
hitherto been the only theatre of his own military experience, 
and the evolutions: of a __— of guards, at a review, his 
chief eſſays in arms. | ' 
in conſequence of theſe' unpropitious clvcuntpthinbes, Wer 
ariſing from the haughty and obſtinate character of the gene- 
ral, partly from his ignorance of the ſcene of war, and of the 
nature of the hoſtilities in which he was engaged, Braddock's 
enterpriſe terminated in awful misfortune. As he was ad- 
vancing with careleſs confidence, and had arrived within ten 
miles of Fort du Queſne, he fell into an ambuſcade 
of French and Indians, ſo artfully planted in a defile, July 9- 
that they could take an unerring aim from behind trees and 
buſhes, without being themſelves expoſed to any danger. 
About noon a concealed fire began upon the tront and left 
tank of the Engliſh army, which was by that time in the 
middle of the defile. The 'van-guard fell immediately back 
upon the centre; and the Britith troops being ſeized with a 
panic, from the unuſual appearance and horrid thrieks of the 
ſavages who now ſhewed themſelves, a total rout enſued. 
Braddock himſelf, however, ſeenied infenfible to fear. 
Equally imprudent and intrepid, he reſolutely maintained his 
Ration, inſtead of attempting a retreat, or bringing up his 
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cannon to ſcour the thickets with 8 and gave or- 


ders to the few gallant officers and ſoldiers, who remained 
about his perſon, to form and advance againſt the almoſt in. 
viſible enemy, whoſe every ſhot did execution. His obſtina= 
cy ſeemed only to increaſe with the danger by which he was 
preſſed. At length, after having five horſes killed under him, 
he was mortally wounded in the breaſt by a muſket-ball, 
Sir Peter Halket, and many other brave officers, with _ 
ſeven hundred private men, alſo were {lain **. N 
It is worthy of remark, that, in this KR the Vin ginjans 
and other provincial troops, whom Braddock, by way: of 


contempt, had placed in the rear, were ſo little affected with 


the panic. that diſordered the regulars, that they offered to 
advance againſt the enemy, till the fugitives could be brought 
back to the charge. But that was found impracticable; 
the terror of the two front regiments being ſo great, that 
they never ſtopped their flight till they met the rear-diviſion, 
which was advancing under colonel Dunbar. All the artil- 
lery, baggage, ammunition, and proviſions of the principal 
diviſion, under Braddock, fell into the hands of the victors, 
together with his own cabinet, containing his official letters 
and inſtructions, of which the French court afterward made 
great uſe in their printed memorials and manifeſtoes. 

Although no enemy purſued, the whole Engliſh army re- 
treated to Fort Cumberland, near Will's Creek, in the back 
country of Virginia. And there it was expected to have 
continued during the latter part of che ſummer; hut the chief 
command having devolved on general Shirley in conſequence 
of the death of Braddock, he ordered all the troops fit for 
ſervice to march to Albany, in the province of New Vork. 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennſylvania, were therefore leſt, 
during the remainder of the year, expoſed to the barbarous 
incurſions of the French and their ſcalping Indians. 

Thoſe colonies were able to have provided effectually for 
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their own defence, had they been unanimous in their mea« 
ſures. But the ufual diſputes, between their governors and 
aſſemblies, defeated every ſalutary plan propoſed for that 
purpoſe. The northern colonies were leſs divided in their | 
councils, and more active in their preparations for war. 
New York and New Jerſey, following the example of New 
England, had prohibited all intercourſe with the French ſet- 
tlements in North America, at the ſame time that their aſ- 
ſemblies voted very conſiderable ſupplies : and two expedi- a 
tions were reſolved upon; one againſt the French fort at 
Crown Point, the other againſt that at Niagara, both' = 
poſed to be built upon the Britiſh territories. | | 

The expedition againft Crown Point was S0 to 
the care of a gentleman ſince known by che name of E 
William Johnſon, a native of Ireland, who had long reſided 
upon the Mohawk river, in the weſtern parts of New-York; 
where he had acquired a conſiderable eſtate, and was uni- 
verſally beloved, not only by the Engliſh inhabitants, but 
alſo by the neighbouring Indians, whoſe language he had 
acquired, and whoſe affections he had won by his humanity 
and affability. The expedition againſt TORE was to be 
conducted by Shirley in perſon. 

Albany was appointed as the rendezyous of the forces to 
compoſe both armaments, and moſt of the troops arrived 
there before the end of June. But by-reaſon of the delay in 
bringing up the artillery, proviſions, and other neceſſaries 
for the expedition againſt Crown Point, general Johnſon 
could not ſet out before the end of Auguſt. Shirley was 
fooner ready, though not before the melancholy news of 
Braddock's defeat had reached Albany. The influence of 
that intelligence on the ſpirit of the troops was altogether 
aſtoniſhing. A general damp hung over the whole ; terror 
communicated itſelf from rank to rank, and many ſoldiers 
deſerted : fo that when Shirley arrived at Ofwego, he had 
icarce the appearance of an army, inſtead of a force ſuffi- 
dient not only to ſecure the Britiſh ſettlements in thoſe parts, 


but 
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but to reduce the ſtrong fortreſs of pe ſituated be- 
tween the lakes Ontario and Erie, and the great key 5 5 
communication between Canada and Louiſiana, The at- 
tempt was therefore laid aſide, as impracticable; and Shir- | 
ley having marked out the foundations of two new ſorts in 
the neighbourhood of Oſwego, which ſtands on the ſouth 
eaſt ſide of lake Ontario, and augmented the garriſon of that 
place to the number of ſeven hundred men, returned — | 
rioully to Albany with the wretched remnant of his army. 
In the mean time general Johnſon, having advanced as. | 
far as lake George, on which he intended to embark, was 
- unexpectedly attacked in his camp by the baron Dieſkau, 
comander in chief of the French forces in Canada, at the 
head of two thouſand men. And although the camp was, 
both naturally and artificially ſtrong, there is. reaſon. to be 
lieve that the French general might have forced it, if he had 
immediately ſtormed the Engliſh entrenchments. Fortunate-, 
ö | ly, however, he ordered his troops to halt at the diſtance of, 
about an hundred and fifty yards, whence they began their 
attack with platoon- firing, which was able to do little or no 
execution upon troops defended by a ſtrong breaſt-work. 
The Engliſh, meanwhile, plied their great: guns and muſke- 
try ſo warmly, that the central body of tlie enemy, compoſed 
of the French regulars, began to flag in their fire; and the 
Canadians and Indians, who formed the flanks of their army 
ſquatted below buſhes, or ſkulked behind trees. Encou- 
raged by theſe favourable appearances, the Engliſh and their 
Indian allies leaped over the breaſt work, and completed the 
diſcomfiture of the aſſailants. After killing many, and ens 
tirely diſperſing the whole, they took ſeveral priſoners, among 
whom was Dieſkau himſelf, an old and experienced officer, 
_ who was mortally wounded **.. But this action, though de- 
cCiſive in fayour of the Engliſh, was followed by no import» 
ant conſequences ; as general Johnſon did not think it pru- 
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dent to purſue his victory, and it was found too late in the 
ſeaſon to proceed to the attack of Crown Point. 

Such was the termination of the firſt campaign in Nor 
America; Which, all things conſidered, notwithſtanding the 
defeat of Dieſkau, and the, expulſion of the French out of 
Nova Scotia, was eſtimated to the diſadvantage of Great 
Britain. But that diſadvantage was counterbalanced, in the 
opinion of the nation, by the great number of French mer- 
chants' Ihips that had been captured during the ſummer... No 
ſooner was intelligence brought of the taking of che Alcide 
and Lys, which it was thought would be conſidered by the 
court of Verſailles as an indirect declaration of war, than an 
order was iſſued by the Britiſh miniſtry, to make prize of 
all French ſnips on the high ſeas, wherever they might be 
found. In conſequence of that order, above three hundred 
trading veſſels belonging to France, many of which were 
very valuable, being laden with Weſt India produce, and 
about eight thouſand ſeamen, were ig into Wann of 
England, before the end of the year. 

Contrary to all political onde French a 
W As this:inaCtion could not be imputed. to modera: 
tion, it was juſtly aſcribed to a conſciouſneſs of their inferio- 
1ity at ſea, and a deſire of intereſting in their cauſe the other 

European powers. Stunned by. the unexpected. blow, that 
impaired their naval ſtrength, and diſtreſſed the trading part 
of the kingdom, they were at a loſs how to proceed ; having 
always flattered themſelves, that the anxiety of George II. 
for the ſafety of bis German dominions, which they had for | 
ſome time threatened, would prevent him. from adopting any 
vigorous meaſure, notwithſtanding their encroachments in 
America. But diſcovering at length their miſtake, by the 
capture of their ſhips, and ſeeing no hopes of reſtitution, the 
court of Madrid having declined the dangerous. office of me- 
diator, they now. reſolved. to, d . threats in execution ; . 
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| n army of two hundred thouſand men, with their vici- | 

nity to the country to ann —— to Fame | 
brilliant ſacceſs. 

While the flames of war miſs ne out d 
France and England, the ſouthern parts of Europe were viſit. 
ed by a more dreadful calamity than even war itſelf. A vie. 
i. lent earthquake, which ſhook all Spain, Portugal, and 
the neighbouring countries, threw the inhabitants into 
the utmoſt conſternation, and laid the city of Liſbon in ruins. 
About ten thouſand perſons loſt their lives; and many of 
the ſurvivors, deprived of their habitations, and altogether 
_ deſtitute of the means of ſubſiſtence; were obliged to take up 
their abode in the open fields. But they were not ſuffered 
to periſh. The Britiſh parliament, though preſſed with new 
demands, generouſly voted one hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling for the relief of the unhappy ſufferers in Portugal, 
And- this noble inſtance of public liberality was enhanced by 
the manner of conferring the benefit. A number of ſhips, 
laden with proviſions and clothing, were immediately dif. 
patched for Liſbon; where they arrived fo opportunely, as to 
| 3 from dying of hunger W 5 
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General View of the State of Evnors in 1956, with an Account 97 
the Operations of War, in all Parts of the "my orld, till the Conqueft | 
of Hanover by the l in 1757. 385 * 


0 ſooner did France reſolve to invade the G Aen. of 5 
Hanover, and the king of Great Britain to defend it, 
than both became ſenſible of the neceſſity of new 
alliances. Spain and Portugal ſeemed determined 
to remain neutral, and the States-general of the United Pro- 
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vinces politically purſued the ſame line 1 conduct. The 


German powers were leſs quietly diſpoſed. 


The court of Vienna, ever fince the treaty of Breſlaw, but 


more eſpecially fince that of Aix-la-Chapelle, had viewed 
the riſing greatneſs of the king of Pruſſia with envious eyes. 
The empreſs queen had never been reconciled to the loſs of 
Sileſia; one of the moſt fertile countries in Europe, and 
which yielded a clear annual' revenue of four millions of 
dollars, to a rival whom ſhe perſonally hated; She accord= 
ingly entered ſecretly into a league with the empreſs of 


«- 


Ruſſia for the recovery of that fine province, and even for 


ſtripping the king of Pruſſia of his hereditary dominions. 
But this league, into which the king of Poland, as elector of 
Saxony, alſo was drawn, did not eſcape the vigilance of the 
penetrating Frederick. And time and circumſtances enabled 
him to break its force, before the ſcheme of his enemies, was 
ripe for execution. 

As ſoon as the king of Great Briczin faw is Gehl 405 
minions ſeriouſly threatened by the French, who had already 
formed magazines in Weſtphalia, with the conſent of the 
eleckor of Cologne, he applied to the court of. Vienna for 
the troops which it was bound to furniſh by treaty. But the 
empreſs-queen excuſed herſelf from fulfilling her engage- 
ments, under pretence that the war having originatet in 
America, did not come within the terms of her treaty with 


the court of London. Thus diſappointed by the imperial 


court, as well as in his-application to the States-general, his 


Britannio majeſty concluded a ſubſidiary treaty with the 


court of Peterſburg ; in conſequence of which the empreſs 
of Ruſha engaged to hold in readineſs, for his ſupport, an 
army of fifty-five thouſand men, on' the frontiers of Lithua- 
nia, and to put them in motion on the firſt notice. | 
This treaty was perfectly agreeable to the court of Wish, 
whoſe ſecret views it was calculated to promote; as it af- 
forded the Ruſſians a decent pretext for entering Germany, 
and even encouraged _ to ſuch a meaſure by a liberal 
Vor. V. 9 ſubſidy. 
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ſubſidy. The two empreſſes, therefore, flattered themſelves, 
that they ſhould not only be able to accompliſh their ambi, 
tious project, but to. make Great Britain bear the expence 
of the execution of it. The ruin of the king of Pruſſia 
ſeemed inevitable to all the powers who expected to ſhare in 
his dominions. His own ſagacity, however, at once ſaved 
him from the machinations of his enemies, and gave a new 
turn to the politics of Europe. Though aſſured of the friend- 
ſhip of France, and acquainted with her views, he boldly de- 
clared, That he would oppoſe the introduction of foreign 
troops into the empire, under whatſoever pretence, and con- 
_ tiger as enemies thoſe who ſhould attempt to introduce 
| them. | # 

The king of Great Britain, alarmed at this ſtrong declars 
tion, yet pleaſed with its profeſſed object, the excluſion of 
foreign troops, concluded at Weſtminſter, on that 
Jan. 16. 

principle, a treaty with che king of Pruſſia; nat 
doubting but he ſhould ſtill be able to preſerve a good un- 
derſtanding with the courts of Vienna and Peterſburg. But 
the houſe of Auſtria, forgetting its jealouſy of the family of 
Bourbon, in its animoſity againſt the Pruſſian monarch, not 
only entered into a league with France, along with Ruſſia 
and Sweden, but partly gave up its barrier in the Nether- 
lands, which had been acquired by torrents of Britiſh blood, 
and millions of Britiſh treaſure, in order to cement more 
cloſely the unnatural confederacy. Theſe new and ſingular 
alliances, ſigned at Verſailles, neceſſarily drew tighter 
the bands of union between George II. and his 1 Nee 
phew, the king of Pruſſia. 
Meanwhile the people of Great Britain, having no confi 
dence in their miniſtry, were ſeized with a ſhameful panic, 
notwithſtanding their naval ſuperiority, at the rumour of a2 
French invaſion. That panic was in ſome meaſure diſſipated, 
by the arrival of a large body of Hanoverians and Heſſians, 
for the protection of the kingdom. But new jealouſies and 
fears aroſc, as ſoon as the alarm of the invaſion ſubſided; 
a 5 9 8 the 


May 1. 
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the F trpops 1 3 3 the diſſatisfied part | 
of the nation, as the moſt, dangerous enemies of the ſtate. 


The attention of the public Was, however, called off from 
that object, for a time, by the news of the invaſion of the 
iſland of Minorca by a French armament under the duke de 
Richelieu. This meaſure was immediately followed, a 
on the part of Great Britain, by a declaration of war won An 7 
againſt France, which was anſwered. by a counter-declara- 
tion from the court of Verſailles. 3 | 

The Engliſh populace, who in all great 3 ſs 
may be ſaid to direct the reſolutions of che throne, were 
pleaſed with that indication, of ſpirit in the government, as 
well as with the treaty with the king of Pruſſia; which was 
alſo approved by the parliament, and induſtriouſſy repreſented 
by the court as eſſential to the ſupport of the proteſtant intereſt 
in Germany. But certain unfortunate events revived the cla- 
mour againſt the miniſtry, and increaſed the national. de- 
ſpondency, for which there was but too much cauſe; the 
martial ſpirit of the people being almoſt extinct, and the 
councils of the ſovereign drvided. Theſe matters vil re- 
quire ſome explication. 

Various cauſes had e to the extinction 77 * 
martial ſpirit in Great Britain. The long peace that ſuc-. 
cecded the treaty of Utrecht; the eſtabliſhment of a ſtanding 
army; and the conſequent neglect of the militia all had a 
tendency to eſtrange the people of England from the uſe of 
arms. The citizen having delivered his ſword into the 
hands of the hireling foldier, chearfully contributed to the 
expences of government; and looked up for ſafety to a band 
of mercenaries, n he conſidered as e to public 
liberty. 

Taat diGhclination to arms, rt by a lucrative com- 
merce, was encouraged by the court ; which, during the 
whole reizn of the firſt, and great part of that of the ſecond 
George, was under ; erpetuat alarm on account of the in- 
e 07+ ©; 
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trigues of the adherents of the houſe of "RY The war 


between Great Britain and Spain, which began in che year 


1730, and afterwards involved all Europe, revived, in ſome 
degree, a martial ſpirit in the Britiſh army and navy. But 
the body of the people of England, as appeared on the i irrup- 
tion of the Highlanders, in 1745, had relinquiſhed all con- 
fidence in themſelves. Being accuſtomed to pay for pro- 
tection, though jealous of their very protectors, they trem- 


; bled before a ſmall body of deſperate mountaineers. 


Many motions were made in parliament, that the mile 
might be put on a reſpectable footing, for the general ſecu- 


rity of the kingdom. But the jealouſy of government long 


prevented any effectual ſtep. being taken for that purpoſe ; | 
while the peace that followed the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
by relaxing ftill farther the manners of the nation, had made 


the people yet leſs warlike. And as the ſmall ſtanding army, 


widely diſperſed over the extenſive dominions of the empire, 
was evidently inſafficient for its protection, the unarmed and 
undiſciplined inhabitants of Great Britain were juſtly filled 
with terror and apprehenſion at the 1 of a F rench 1 in- 
vaſion. 

In this extremity a militia- bill, on the fame prineiples with 
the law now in force, was framed by the honourable Charles 
Townſhend, and paſſed the Houſe of Commons, but was 
rejected by the Houſe of Peers. Thus deprived of the only 
conſtitutional means of defence, by a government that owes 
its exiſtence to the ſuffrage of the people, and a family which 
reigns but by their voice, England ſubmitted to the indignity 
of calling in foreign mercenaries, for her defence againſt an 
enemy who had often trembled at the ſhaking of her ſpear, 
and who was now more her inferior than in any former pe- 
riod, in every naval and military reſource. 

That indignity was keenly felt by all orders of men in the 
ſtate, and the national deſpondency, and the orderly behavi- 


our of the foreign troops, only could have prevented a popu- 


lar inſurrection. The principal ſervants of the crown, on 
Whom 
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whom the public indignation chiefly fell, were” ſeverely. 
blamed” for expoſing the kingdom to ſuch an indelible diſ- 
grace. The miniſtry, indeed, had never been properly ſet- 
tied ſince the death of Mr. Pelham, in 1554. That miniſter, 
though ſufficiently diſpoſed to gratify his ſovereign. in his 
paſſion for German alliances and continental politics, was 
believed to be at bottom a ſincere friend to his country, and 
to the liberties of the people. His brother the duke of New- 
caſtle; wha ſucceeded him as firſt commiſſioner of the treaſ urs 
and who was no lels compliant to the court, polleſſed nei- 
ther his virtues nor his talents; and Mr. F ox, who had lately 
been appointed ſecretary; of ſtate, and was conſidered as the 
oſtenſible miniſter, though a man of abilities, was ſuppoſed 
to be void of principle. He was beſides very unpopular, as 
he had made the motion in the Houſe of Commons for. 
bringing over the Hanoverians: and Heſſians, inſtead of | 
adopting any vigorous meaſure for internal defence; * 
The Britiſh. miniſtry, however, were blamed for events 
which it was not altogether in their power to. govern, diſ-- 
tracted as they were by the national panic. And in order 
to increaſe that panic, as well as to conceal their deſign upon 
Minorca, the French had marched down large bodies of 
troops to their maritime provinces, contiguous to the coaſt 
of England. Nor were their naval preparations leſs formid- 
able. Beſide a great number of frigates and flat-bottomed 
boats, which might be employed as tranſports, they had near 
forty ſhips of the line at Breſt and other ports on the ocean. 
It was therefore judged prudent to keep a ſuperior Engliſh 
fleet in the Channel; and as it was conjeQtured the French 
could not have above ſix or eight ſail of the line at Toulon, | 
an Engliſh ſquadron of only ten ſail of the line, two ſhips 
of forty-eight guns, and three Fn, was ſent into the Me- 
diterranean. | 
The command of this ſquadron was given to admiral 
Byng, ſon of the celebrated naval officer of that name, who 
dcſtroyed the Spaniſh. fleet off Meſſina, in 1718. When 
* FJ . 


Byng arrived at Gibraltar, where bis ſquadron Was augment. . 


board a reinforcement for the garriſon of that fortreſs, he 
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ed by an additional ſhip of the line, he learned that the 
French had already landed fiſteen thouſand men in the ifland 
of Minorca, and were beſieging the caſtle of St. "Philip, 
which commands the town and port of Mahon. Having on 


immediately ſailed for the place of his deſtination, after re- 
ceiving a detachment from the garriſon of Gibraltar. 'He 
was joined on his way by the Phœnix frigate, commanded 
by captain Harvey; who confirmed his former intelligence, 
and informed him particularly of the ſtrength of the enemy's | 
fleet. It conſiſted of twelve fail of the line 9 ow frigates, 
under the marquis de la Galiſſoniere. | , 
On the approach of the Engliſh admiral to the harbour of 
Mahon, he had the ſatisfaction to ſce the Britiſh colours 
ſtill flying on the caſtle of St. Philip. But, ; notwithſtanding 
that animating circumſtance, his attempts for its relief were 
feeble and ineffeftual. In a word, Mr. Byng ſeems to haye 
been utterly diſcouraged, from the moment he learned the 
ſtrength of the French fleet, though little ſuperior to his own, | 
and to have given up Minorca for loſt as ſoon as he heard i it 
was invaded. This fully appears, both from his ſubſequent 
conduct, and from his letter to the ſecretary of the admi- 
ralty, before he arrived at Mahon. In that letter, (which 4 
forms a kind of prelude to the account of his miſcarriage) 
after lamenting that he did not reach Minorca before the 
landing of the French, he expreſſed himſelf thus : * Tam 
« firmly of opinion, that throwing men into the Caſtle will 
« only enable it to hold out a little longer, and add to the 
«© numbers that muſt fall into the enemy's hands; for the 
cc garriſon, in time, will be obliged to ſurrender, unleſs a 
te ſufficient number of men could be landed to raiſe the 
e ſiege. I am determined, however, to fail up to Minorca 
« with the ſquadron, where I ſhall be a better judge of the 
« ſituation of affairs, and will give general Blakeney all the 
et afiſtance he ſhall require. But J am afraid all communi- 
caticn 
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« cation will be cut off between us; for if the enemy have 
« erected batteries on the two ſhores near the entrance of 
« the harbour, (an advantage ſcarce to be ſuppoſed they 
« have neglected) it will render it impoſſible for our boats 
« to have a paſſage to the ſally- port of the garriſon .. 99 
Admiral Byng's behaviour was conformable to thoſe de- 
ſponding ideas. When the French admiral ad- 3 2 
vanced. to prevent him from throwing troops inte 
the citadel of Mahon, he diſpoſed his fleet in order of battle; 
but kept at ſuch a diſtance, under pretence of preſerving the 
line unbroken, that is divifion did very little damage to the 
enemy, and his own noble ſhip of ninety guns was never 
properly in the engagement. The diviſion under rear-ad- 
miral Weſt, however, che ſecond in command, drove 
three of the French ſhips out of the line: and, if ſupported, 
would have gained a complete victory. As an apology for 
not bearing down upon the enemy, Byng is ſaid to have told 
his captain, that he would avoid the error of admiral Mat-" 
thews, who incurred the cenſure of a court-martial by his 
wrong-headed CIO in OY Fa my en of we 
diſcipline! : 
The conſequences of this indeciſive action were | fach as 
had been foreſeen by thoſe acquainted with the ſentiments of 
the Engliſh admiral. Byng, though in ſome meaſure victo- 
rious, as the French admiral bore away to ſupport that part” 
of his line which had been broken by Mr. Weſt, and al- 
though the Engliſh fleet had loſt only about forty men, im- 
mediately retired to Gibraltar, as if he had ſuſtained a defeat. 
The reaſons aſſigned for that retreat, in which a council of 
war concurred, were his inferiority to the enemy in number 
of men and = his pans for the TE of 0 


I. 1 board the Ramillies, Gibraltar Bay, to Mr. Cleveland,) 
Secretary of the Admiralty, May 4, 1756. „If I ſhould fail in the relief of 
„Port Mahon, adds he, I ſhall look upon the ſecurity and proteg- 
tion of Gibraltar as my next object, and ſhall repair down ere with the 

„ ſquadron. J. E. is | 
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raltar,- and the impoſſibility of relieving 3 35 though 
it appeared, on the fulleſt evidence, that no attempt to afford 
ſuch relief was made, and that the landing of pape, 1 
ſally- port of the caſtle, was very practicable . tain 

The French fleet, on the retreat of admiral Byng, return- 
ed to its ſtation; off the harbour of Mahon. And the garriſon 
of fort St. Philip, being thus deprived of all hope of relief, ge- 
neral Blakeney, che governor, ſurrendered the place, and 
with it the iſland of Minorca, after a ſiege of nine weeks 
The defence was not ſo vigorous as might have been ex- 
pected, conſidering the ſtrength of the works, the adyanta- 
geous ſituation of the caſile or citadel, and the rocky ſoil, 
which renders it almoſt impracticable to open. trenches. But 
the garriſon Was too ſmall by one third, not exceeding three 
thouſand men ; the beſiegers were numerous, amounting to 
near twenty thouſand, and repeatedly, reinforced with freu 
regiments, after the retreat of the Engliſh fleet. Their train 
of artillery was awfully formidable, conſiſting of near one hun- 
dred pieces of battering cannon, beſide mortars and howitzers. 
The duke de Richelieu puſhed his approaches with ardour, 
and even led on his troops in perſon to ſeveral deſperate aſ>. 
ſaults. Therefore, although only two of che outworks were 
taken when the capitulation was figned, and but one hun- 
dred of the garriſon ſlain, while che French had loſt about 
five thouſand of their beſt troops, the conduct of Blakeney, 
when contraſted with that of Byng, appeared to ſuch. advan» 
tage, that he became extremely popular on his arrival. in 

England, notwithſtanding his want of horas: and was mk 
by his ſovereign to the peerage. 

The fortune of admiral HW was. very. — 7 The 
public cry was loud againſt him; and he was odious to the 
miniſtry, on whom he had endeavoured to throw the blame 
of hismiſ carriage. He was * by 1 Hawke 


2. See the Eremination of Lord Blakeney a and Mr. waa in the printed 2 Trial 
of Admirai Job. By . n | 


_ 


_ 


in the command of the fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
brought home under arreſt to be tried for his liſee. 
The news of the taking of Minorea tranſported, the. moch 
populace, and even the court, with the moſt extravagant joy 
aud exultation. Nothing was to be. ſeen, in France, but 
triumphs and proceſſions; nor any thing heard but anthems, 
congratulations, and hyperbolical compliments to the victor. 


when informed of the loſs of that important place. But in- 
ſtead of aſcribing it to the number and valour of the French 
ſoldiers and ſailors, or to the ſkill. of their commanders, the 
great body of che Engliſh nation imputed it. wholly to the 


Britiſh mjniſtry. Petitions, accordingly poured in from all 
quarters, demanding juſtice, and an inquiry n on conduct 
of adminiſtration relative to Minorcaa. 

Meanwhile a general hope prevailed, Fas pF hal 
would not extend to every ſcene of action. And very ſan- 
guine expectations were entertained of ſucceſs in North 
America; where the war had originated, and where our 
moſt eſſential intereſts were ſuppoſed to be at ſtake; , Orders 
had been iſſued for raiſing, in the Englith colonies, four, 
battalions. of regulars, which were ſoon completed, and diſ- 
ciplined by experienced officers. Two additional regiments 
were ſent from the mother-country.. And government re- 
ſolved to take ppon. itſelf the whole weight and conduct of 
the war jn America, on account of the diviſions in the pro- 
vincial aſſemblies. The earl of Loudon was, appointed 
commander i in chief of all the Britith forces there, and gene- 
ral Abercrombie ſucceeded Shirley, as ſecond in command. 
The plan of operations for the campaign was great, yet 
promiſing and flattering. -| Tt was propoſed to reduce the for- 
treſs of Niagara, ſituated, as already obſerved, at the junction 
of the lakes Ontario and Erie, in order to cut off the com- 
munication between Canada and Louiſiana, and prevent the 
French from ſupporting their new Pol upon the Ohio; to 
Bt i | beſiege 


* 


—The people of England were depreſſed in an equal degree, | 


cowardice of admiral Byng, and the . improvidence of tha 
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deſiege Fort du Queſne, the principal of thoſe poſts; to take 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, that the frontier of N 

York might be delivered from the danger of invaſion, and . 
Great Britain acquire the command of lake Champlain, over 
which forces might be tranſported in caſe of any attempt 


upon Quebec. Albany w Was Nu upon as | the” Fwy of 


rendezvous. 

At that Nation ATR Abercrombie arrived on the fifty 
day of June, and aſſumed the command of the forces there 
aſſembled. They conſiſted of about four thouſand regulars, 


| including the American battalions ; four iudependent com- 


panies belonging to the colony of New Vork; a regiment 


of militia from New Jerſey ; a formidable body of men 


raiſed by the New England provinces, * Wer nn | 
levied m North Carolina. | 

The "Engliſh colonies toward the boah, but eſpecially | 
Virginia and Maryland, had ſuffered ſo ſeverely from the ra- 
vages of the French and Indians, to which they were ſtill ex- 
poſed, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty they could de- 


fend themſelves. The inhabitants of Penſylvania, of whom 


Quakers form the moſt conſiderable body, though expoſed: 
to ſimilar barbarities, could hardly be prevailed upon to 
make any proviſion for their own ſecurity ; but, inſtead of 
fending troops to the general rendezvous, when ſmote on one 
fide of the head, they preſented the other to the ſavage aſ- 
failant. And the number of negro ſlaves, in South Carolina, 
above the due proportion of white inhabitants, was ſo great, 
that the aſſembly judged it inconſiſtent with the ſafety of the” 
province to ſpare any part of their domeſtic force for diſtant 
enterpriſes. | ©4 

The army aeinbled at Albany . though perhaps 
too ſmall to have completed the whole extenſive plan of 
operations, was of ſufficient ſtrength to have performed very 
eſſential ſervice, if it had entered immediately upon action. 
But as general Abercrombie delayed the execution of every 
part of that plan until the arrival of lord Loudon (which 


proved 
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proved too late in the ſeaſon for any thing of conſequence to 
be afterward effected, or at leaſt undertaken with a reaſon- 
able probability of ſucceſs), another campaign was loſt to 
Great Britain, through neglect and procraſtination While 
time was afforded the French, not only to take precautions 
at their leiſure againft any future attempt on their back ſettle. 
ments, but to proceed unmoleſted i in their ambitious ſcheme 
of encroaching on the Britiſh colonies, and reducing all our 
fortifications in the neighbourhood of the Lakes.” The mar- 
quis de Montcalm, who had ſucceeded Dieſkau in the com- 
mand of the forces in Canada, and who poſſeſſed a bold mi- 
litary genius, accordingly inveſted Oſwego, and reduced it in 
a few days. The garriſon, to the number of ſixteen hundred ® 
men, were made priſoners of war ; and, beſide ſeven armed | 
yeſſels and two hundred battoes, one hundred and twenty= 
one pieces of cannon, fourteen mortars, with a great quan- | 
tity of ammunition Sd | mms alſo * into 5 the hands RI 
the enemy. At | 

So unfortunate for Great Britain was the ifſue of the ſe- 
cond campaign in North America] Nor did our affairs wear 
a more favourable aſpect in the Eaſt Indies. Admiral Wat- 
ſon, who commanded the Britiſh fleet in thoſe latitudes, had 
indeed, in the beginning of the yeat, reduced Gheria; the 
principal fortreſs of Tulagee Angria, à 'pyratical prince, 
whoſe anceſtors had eſtabliſhed themſelves near Bombay, on | 
the coaſt of Malabar, and who had. there become rich and 
powerful by pillaging European veſſels. And the Engliſh 
factories at Madraſs and Fort St. David, where hoſtilities 
could never be ſaid to have ceaſed, were able to maintain 
their ground againſt the French and their Indian allies. But 
deſtruction came from an unexpeRed quarter, and feil upon 
a place that was thought to be in the moſt perfect ſecurity. 

The vaſt commerce of England to the Eaſt Indies, ſince 
the middle of the preſent century, and her immenſe territorial 


3» Paris Gazettey OR, 30, 1756. 
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me to attempt a deſcription of that rich country, whoſe me- 


morable revolutions I ſhall have occaſion to relate. 


51 Bengal, the moſt eaſterly province of Indoſtan, lies be- 


teen the twentieth and twenty-ſeventli degrees of north la- 
titude, and extends from eaſt to weſt almoſt ſeven hundred | 


miles. As ZEgypt. owes its fertility to the Nile, Bengal is 
indebted for its opulence to the Ganges. This magnificent 


body of water, after having received, in a courſe of fix hun- 


dred miles, from its jrruption through the mountains on the 
frontier of India, to the twenty- fifth degree of latitude, ſeven 
large rivers, and many inferior tributary ſtreams, enters the 


province of Bengal near the mountain of Tacriagully, whoſe | 


foot it waſhes, and whence it runs in a ſouth-eaſt, direction 
ta the ſea. 

An hundred miles 8 Tacriagully, * Ganges ſtretches > 
towards the ſouth an arm, Which is called the river Coffim- 
buzar ; and fifty miles lower, another arm, called the Jelin- 
geer; which, after flowing about forty miles to the ſouth- 
weſt, unites with the Coſſimbuzar at a town named Nud- 
deah. The river formed by the junction of the Coſſimbuxat 


and ſelingeer is ſometimes called the Little Ganges, but more 


* 


commonly the river Hughley; which, after flowing one 
hundred and twenty miles in a ſouthern direction, enters the 


ſca at the iſland of Sagor. | 
The principal ſtream of the Ganges, th for the ſake 


of diſtinction, is called the Great Ganges, continues to re- 


ceive, from the going out of the Coſſimbuzar, to the middle 


of the twenty-ſecond degree of latitude, a multitude of ſmall 


_ rivers. There its flood is joined by that of the Baramputrah, 


a yet greater river, which riſes on the eaſtern fide of thoſe 
vaſt mountains that ſend forth the Ganges to the weſt, The 
confinx of thoſe two mighty rivers is tumultuous, and has 
formed ſeveral large iſlands between their junction and the 
open fea, which their waters reach about thirty-five miles 
lower. 28 | 


Tacriagully, 
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Tacriagully is the termination of a ſtupendous range of 
mountains, which accompanies the courſe of the Ganges 
from the weſt. And about fifty miles beyond Tacriagully, 
where theſe mountains begin to form the northern boundar 
of Bengal on the weſtern ſide of the Ganges, another range 
of mountains ſtrikes from the ſouth, but in a curve ſwelling 
weſtward, which. terminates wick” light of the ſea, about 
thirty miles from Ballaſore. To the north, thoſe mountains 
divide Bengal from the Fache diviſion of Behar or Bahar; 3 
and, to the ſouth, they ſeem the natural ſeparation of Bengal 
from Orixa. Eaſtward, the province of Bengal extends as 
far as Rangamatty ; a town belonging to he King of Aſſem, 
on the river Baramputrah. _ „ 

The ſea-coaſt of Bengal, between the wei of che river 
Hughley and that of the Great Ganges, extends, from eaſt 
to welt, one hundred and eighty miles ; and the whole is a 
dreary inhoſpitable ſhore, which farids and whirlpools render 
inacceſſible to ſhips of burden. For ſeveral miles within 

land, the country is interſected by numerous channels, 
through which both rivers diſembogue themſelves, by many 
mouths, into the occan ; and the iſlands formed by theſe chan- 
nels are covered with thickets, and occupied chiefly by beaſts 
of prey. But the country higher up is very differently in- 
habited ; and ſa deſirable, that it has been called the Parad ife 
of India. 

The triangle formed by the Coſkmbuzar and Buokley 
rivers to the weſt, by the Great Ganges to the eaſt, and by 
the ſea-coaſt to the ſouth, as well as a large tract, on each 
hand, to the north of this Delta, is as level as the Lower 
Egypt, and no where exhibits a ſingle ſtone. The ſoil i3 a 
ſtratum of the richeſt mould, lying on a deep ſand ; which 
being interſperſed with ſhells, indicates the land to have been 
overflowed. Such parts of that immenſe plain as are not 
watered by the Ganges or its branches, are fertilized by 5 
many other ſtreams from tlie mountains; and ſor the f ſpace 85 

of 
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of three months, from. May to Auguſt, when the ſun is 
moſtly vertical, heavy rains fall every day *. 
In conſequence of theſe advantages of ſoil and climate, ” Ray 
inhabitants of Bengal are enabled to ſubſiſt by leſs labour 
than the people of any other country on the face of the 
earth. Rice, which forms the baſis of their food, is pro- 
duced in ſuch plenty, that two pounds are often ſold for a 
farthing. Many other grains, and a vaſt variety of fruits 
and culinary vegetables, as well as the ſpices that enter into 
their diet, are raiſed with equal eaſe, and in the greateſt 
abundance. Salt is found in the iſlands near the ſea, and the 
ſugar-cane thrives every where. Fiſh ſwarm in all the 
fireams and ponds; and the cattle, though ſmall, are incre - 
— dibly Numerous. Hence, in ſpite of deſpotiſm, the province 
is extremely populous : and the labours of agriculture being 
few and light, many hands are left for the fine fabrics of the 
loom, the principal branch of oriental induſtry. More pieces 
of cotton and ſilk are accordingly manufactured in Bengal, 
notwithſtanding the indolence and effeminacy of the inhabi- 


tants, who are utterly deſtitute of all vigour of minds, than 


in any other country of Indoſtan of three times the at ex- 
tent; and as theſe manufactures are chiefly intended for ex- 
portation, and ſold cheaper than any where elſe, the trade of 
Bengal has ever excited the avidity of the Europeans, ſince 
navigation opened them a paſſage thither by the Cape of 
Good Hope. . | 
As early as the year 1640, the agents of the Engliſh Eaſt 


India company obtained leave to build a factory at Hughley; 


a town fituated on the river of the ſame name, about one 
hundred miles from the ſea, and then the principal port in 
the province of Bengal. But the officers of the Mogul go- 
vernment fuperintended the progreſs of the butidings, and ob- 


4. Orme, book vi. - 
5. This languor may be aſcribed partly to is cl and partly to the 
vegetable dict of the inhabitants, whoſe religion precludes them the uſe of 
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animal feod. 
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jected to every thing which reſembled, or might be vane 
into a ſtation of defence; the court of Delhi, at that time, 
diſdaining to allow, in any part of its dominions, the ap- 
pearance of any ſovereignty but its own, or the erection of a 
ſingle baſtion by any European power *. Nor does. this 
contradict what has been formerly ſaid of the firſt European 
| ſettlements on the ſea-coſt of Indoſtan; the territory on 
which they ſtood, .and many of the forts themſelves, having 
either been purchaſed, or wreſted from or whe had not 
ſubmitted to the Great Mogul. | 
The ſame. jealous policy that prohibited the Engliſh from 
erecting fortifications, alſo forbid the introduction of mili- 
tary force. An enſign and thirty men, to do honour to the 
principal agents, were all the troops the Eaſt India company 
was permitted to keep at Hughley, In this naked condition, 
and in conſequence of it, expoſed to frequent fines and exac- 
tions, the factory continued, until the year 1686 ; when, as 
a remedy againſt ſuch- arbitrary impoſitions, an attempt was 
made by the Company to eſtabliſh a defenſible poſt by force 
of arms. The enterpriſe ultimately failed: yet were the 
Engliſh agents permitted to ſettle a factory ar Soota-nutty, 
about ten miles lower, .on the ſame river, than Hughley, in 
1689 ; and the year following, they received a phirmaund or 
patent from Aurengzebe, allowing them to trade free of cuſ- 
toms, on condition of paying annually a ſtipulated ſum. 
| Theſe indulgences were granted to the Engliſh from an 
apprehenſion of their utterly abandoning the trade of Bengal, 
as they had removed to Madraſs after the miſcarriage of their 
armament. And other cauſes contributed to root them more 
firmly in that province, In 1696, the rajahs on the weſtern 
ſide of the river Hughley took up arms; and the principal 
part of the nabob's forces being then with the court at Dac- 
ca, the rebels, headed by the rajah of Burdawan, made great 
progres before a body of troops ſufficient to oppoſe them 
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could be aſſembled. They took Hughley, plundered Muxa- 
davad, and thence proceeded to Rajahmahal. | 

On the riſe of this rebellion, all the European factories in 
the province of Bengal augmented their ſoldiery, and de- 
clared for the nabob ; earneſtly requeſting, at the ſame time, 
His permiſſion to put their ſeveral ſettlements. i in a poſture of 
defence againſt the common enemy. The nabob, in general 
terms, deſired them to provide for their ſafety. An apology 
for fo doing was what they had all along ſought. Happy, 
therefore, in being furniſhed with an order ſo conformable to 
their views, the Dutch raiſed walls, with baſtions, round 
their factory, about a mile to the ſouth of Hughley. The 
French fortified with no leſs diligence, and more {kill, their 
ſettlement at Chandernagore, two miles lower on the river; 
and the Engliſh, as their bulwark, erected Fort William at 
Calcutta, a ſmall town where they had. built their principal 
magazines, contiguous to Soota-nutty 7, Such was the ori- 
gin of the three European fortifications in, the Province of | 
Bengal. | 

From the time that the Engliſh eſtabliſhed l at 
Calcutta, which they were ſoon after permitted to purchaſe, 


together with its territory, from the Zemendar or Indian pro- 


prietor, the trade of the company continued to flouriſh, in 
ſpite of many diſcouragements from home: and the town in- 
creaſed wonderfully in population, notwithſtanding the jeal- 
ouſy of the nabob. The company's agents had even the 
addreſs to obtain from the Great Mogul, in 1717, the privi- 
lege of paſſports or duflucks; which, being recognized 
throughout the province of Bengal, their goods were thence- 
forth exempted from cuſtoms, and no longer liable to be 
ſtopped by the officers of the revenue. 

This was a ſingular indulgence, and contributed greatly to 


facilitate and augment the trade of the Engliſh Eaſt India 


Company; more eſpecially as none of the other European 


7. Orme's Hf. Inde. book vi. | 
| companies 
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companies were entitled to the ſame indulgence, nor any of 
the natives except two or three principal merchants, who 
purchaſed it from the nabob at an exorbitant price“. But 
the envy and jealouſy, occaſioned by thoſe advantages, ex- 
cited againſt the Engliſh the hatred both of the European 
and country powers ; and that jealous hate, in the latter, 
brought on the fatal cataſtrophe, which makes this . 
neceſſary. 
On the death of the nabob, or more 3 Subah Alla- 
verdy, who had governed with great ability, for many years, the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orixa, the ſupreme _ 
authority devolved, according to his deſtination, 
upon his grandfon Surajah Dowlah, a weak and tyrannical 
prince. Equally timid, ſuſpicidus, and cruel, the new viceroy 
determined to take vengeance on all whom he feared, and to 
owe his ſecurity to the inability of any power within his juriſ- 
diction to hurt him. The Engliſh had particularly awakened 
his apprehenſions by the taking of Gheria, a fortreſs deemed 
impregnable in Indoſtan, by their increaſing ſtrength in the 
Carnatic, and by the growth of their ſettlement at Calcutta. 
Other circumſtances conſpired to point the reſentment of 
Surajah Dowlah immediately againſt the Engliſh factory in 
Bengal. He was informed, and not altogether without foun- 
dation, that the agents of the Eaſt India Company had abuſed 
their privilege of duſtucłs; by making them ſubſervient not 
enly to the importation of European, and the exportation of 
india goods, but to the importation of commodities from 
other parts of Indoſtan, and even of the ſame province, to 
the great diminution of the public revenue, and in dire& 
contradiction to the-purpoſe for which they had been granted, 
the encouragement. of foreign commerce. He therefore de- 
termined to get thoſe paſſports recalled by the court of Delhi, 
or to deny the validity, and alſo to puniſh the abuſe. And 


A.D. 1756, 
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the governor and council of Calcutta, by refuſing to deliver 


up to him a noble refugee, who had taken ſtielter with all 


his treaſures within their prefidency, farther EY n. 


in his hoſtile reſolution. | 
Enraged at this refuſal, though TT Heidi by 


miſapprehenſion, the nabob, who had aſſembled an army of 


fifty thouſand men, with an intention of ſtriking a blow in a 
diſtant quarter, ordered it to march directly toward Calcutta; 
where the Engliſh, he was told, were building | new fortifi- 
cations. He himſelf headed his troops; and advanced with 
ſuch rapidity, that many of them died of fatigue. Sufficient 
force, however, remained for the accorhpliſhment of his en. 
terpriſe. After attempting in vain to oppoſe the enemy in 
the ſtreets and avenues, the Engliſh inhabitants took refuge 
in Fort William; a place in itſelf by no means ſtrong; and 
defended only by a ſmall garriſon. ' Conſcious of his inabl- 
lity to hold out, Mr. Drake, the governor, called at two-ih 
„ the morning a council of war, to which all except 

the common ſoldiers were admitted; and after de- 
bating long, Whether they ſhould immediately eſcape to the 
company's ſhips in the river, or defer their retreat until che 
following night, the council broke up, without coming to 
any poſitive determination. But as the firſt propoſal was not 


carried into execution, the lecond \ was ey" e 


to have been embraced. CFF 
Meanwhile the beſiegers vigor ouſly puſhed their aun 
and hoped every moment to carry the fort by ſtorm. Filled | 
with terror, and g unacquainted with military ſervice; 
many of the company 's ſervants, and even ſome members-of 


the council, went off to the ſhips. A party of militia, it 


was obſerved, that had conducted the women on board the 
preceding night, did not return to the garriſon. They who 
remained in it looked at one another with wild affright, 
The governor, who had hitherto diſcovered no want of 


* now panic- ſtruck at the thought of ä into the 
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hands of Surajah Dowlah, who had threatened to put him 
to death, hurried into a boat that lay at the wharf, without 
appriſing the garriſon of his intention. The military com- 
manding officer, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, pu- 
ſillanimoufly pe his EI n ee ane * 
one of the ſhips. 

The Ani of the Wares at dis delertion Conn 
only be equalled by their indignation. Nothing was heard 
for a time but execrations againſt the fugitives. At length, 
however, the tumultuous concourſe / proceeded to delibera- 
tion: and Mr. Pearkes, the eldeſt member of the council 
left in the fort, having reſigned his right of ſeniority to Mr. 
Holwell, that gentleman was unanimoully inveſted with the 
chief command. The number of militia and foldiery now 
remaining, amounted only to one hundred and ninety men. 
The new commander, therefore, having ſeen ſome boats re 
turn to the wharf, locked the gate Ng =__ river, in or- 
der to prevent future defertions. © © 

The ſame prompitude and' ſpirit Lint Mr. Hol- 
well's whole conduct. But all his gallant efforts were found 
inſufficient to preſerve the fort. Soon convineed- of theit | 
weakneſs, and conſcious of their danger, the garriſon threw 
out ſignals for the ſhips or boats to repair to the Wharf. That 
rational hope of eſcape, however, failed them. One ſhip 
having ſtruck on a ſand-bank, not'a ſingle veſſeFef any; kind 
offered afterward to yield them a retreat. As a laſt —— 
Mr. Holwell threw a letter from the ramparts, inti- 
mating a deſire to capitulate; many of che garriſon 
having been killed ſince the departure of the governor, and 
more of the furvivors thrown into a ſtate of deſpondeney. 
Encouraged by this indication of weakneſs, the beſiegers 
made a deſperate but ine ffectuat aſſault; after which-ons of 

the nabob's officers appeared with a flag of truce.” It was 
anſwered by another from the fort. A parley enſued; but 
before any articles of capitulation could be ſettled, the troops 
of e Dowlah forced open one of the gates, and made 
3 22 3 
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themſelyes maſters of the place, though without putting any 
of the garriſon to the ſword ?. 

About an hour after the taking of Fort William, ha nas 
bob entered it, accompanied by his general Meer Jaffier, and 
moſt of the great officers of his army. Having given di- 
reQions for ſecuring the Company's treaſure; he ſeated him- 
ſelf, with all the ſtate of an Aſiatic conqueror, in the princi- 
pal apartment of the factory, and ordered Mr. Holwell to be 
brought before him. On the firit appearance of that gentle- 
man, Surajah Dowlah expreſſed violent reſentment at the 
preſumption of the Engliſh; in daring to reſiſt his power, 


and chagrin at the ſmallneſs of the ſum found in the treaſury, 


Soſtened, however, in the courſe of three conferences, he diſ- 
miſſed the Engliſh chief, as he thought proper to. call him, 
with repeated aſſurances, on the word of a ſoldier, that he 


mould ſuffer no harm. 


Notwithſtanding theſe aſſurances, Mr. Holwell- and his 


- unfortunate companions (whom he found, on his return, ſur» 


rounded by a ftrong guard) were forced into the common 
dungeon of the fort, uſually called the Tue Black Hole, about 
eight o'clock in the evening; and in that dungeon, only 


eighteen feet ſquare, were they condemned to paſs the night 


in one of the hotteſt climates of the earth, and in the hotteſt 
ſeaſon of that climate. They could receive no air but 
through two ſmall grated windows, almoſt totally blocked 
up by a neighbouring building, which deprived them of the 
common benefit even of the ſultry atmoſphere; Their diſtreſt 
was inexpreſſible, in conſequence of the heat, and the preſs 


ſure of their bodies, as ſoon as the door was ſhut. They 


attempted to force it open, but without effect. Rage ſuc- 
ceeded diſappointment. The keeneſt invectives were ut- 
tered, in order to provoke the guard to put an end to their 
wretched lives, by firing into the dungeon; and whilſt ſome, 
in the agonies and torment of deſpair, were blaſpheming their 


9 Orme, ubi ſup, | 
Creator 
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Creator with frantic execrations, others were implering re- 
lief from heaven, in wild and incoherent prayer. 

Mr. Holwell, who had taken his ſtation at one of the win- 
dows, exhorted his fellow- ſufferers to compoſure, as the only : 
means of ſurviving till morning. In the mean time he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to an old Jemautdar, an officer of the guard, 
who ſeemed to have ſame marks of humanity in his counte- 
nance, promiſing him a thouſand rupees, if he would ſepa- 
rate them into different apartments. He retired to procure 
an order for that purpoſe ; but returned in a few minutes, 
with a ſorrowful face, and ſaid it was impoſſible ! Miſap- 
prehending his meaning, Mr. Holwell proffered him a larger 
ſum. He retired a ſecond time, and again returned with the 
ſame woe-foreboding look ; while the priſoners rent the air 
with their cries to the guard, to open the dungeon, and drank 
their own ſweat to relieve their thirſt. 

« Unhappy men !”'—ſaid the Jemautdar,—* fabmix 1 to 
« neceſſity. The Subah is afleep !—and what flave dares 
« qiſturb his repoſe 0 A ſtronger picture of deſpotiſm was 
never drawn, nor a deeper ſcene of human miſery exhibited, 

All ſentiments of friendſhip, compaſſion, or reſpect, were 
henceforth extinguiſhed in the breaſts of the devoted pri- 
ſoners. No one would give way for the relief of another; 
but every one employed his utmoſt ſtrength to obtain a NX. 
near the windows, or to maintain that ſtation. The feeble 
ſunk, never mare to riſe, and were trampled upon by their 
ſtronger companions. The havock of death and the 
ſtruggle for air continued until morning appeared; when, 
the door being opened, of one hundred and forty- ſix perſons, 
thruſt into the Black Hole, twenty-three only were brought 
out alive. And Mr. Holwell, and other two of the ſurvj- 
vors, were condemned to farther ſufferings. They were 
ſent priſoners to Muxadavad, the capital of the province, in 
hopes of extorting from them, by cruel uſage, a confeſſion 
of the factory's hidden t1eaſures. Calcutta was pillaged, and 


| 10. Holwell's Narrative. Orme, book vii. . 
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Fort William ſecured by a garriſon of three thouſand men; 


The affairs of the Engliſh Eaſt mos Company ſeamed | 
fin ally ruined in Bengal. | 

The accumulated misfortunes wid Gree Britain Shank” 
however, diſcourage the king of Pruſſia, her brave ally, 
from taking vigorous meaſures in order to defeat the deſigns 
of his numerous enemies; or to acquire that aſcendant in 
Germany which he had long been ambitious of attaining, 
and which was now become in ſome degree neceſſary for 
his own preſervation, as well as to enable him to fulfil his 
political engagements with his Britannic majeſty. Nor did 
George II. fail to act with proper dignity. He ordered his 
electoral miniſter to deliver a memorial to the diet at Ratiſ- 
bon, expreſſing his ſurpriſe, to find the treaty which he had 
lately concluded with the king of Pruſſia induſtriouſly re- 
preſented as a ground of apprehenſion and terror; that as 
France had made open diſpoſitions for invading t the electo- 
rate of Hanover, and diſturbing the peace of Germany; and 
the empreſs- queen, notwithſtanding her obligations to Great 
Britain, had denied him the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaties, 
he had negociated that alliance merely for the ſecurity of his 


own dominions, and the preſervation of the tranquillity of the 


empire, neglected by its head. 
The behaviour of his Pruſſian majeſty was ftill more 


Nately. Having ordered his miniſter at the court of Vienna 


to demand a clear explication, and proper aſſurances con- 
cerning the hoſtile preparations he ſaw making on the fron- 
tiers of Sileſia, and receiving only evaſive anſwers, he re- 
ſolved to anticipate the deſigns of his enemies, by carrying 
the war into their dominions, inſtead of coolly waiting its 
approach in his own. And-he called Heaven and earth to 
witneſs, That the empreſs-queen alone would be chargeable 
with all the innocent blood that might be ſpilt, and the dif- 
mal conſequences that muſt attend the proſecution of hoſtili- 
ties, by refuſing the declaration which he had required; 


11. Id. ibid. 12, Printed Memorial. 
| namely, 
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namely, © that ſhe had no intention to attack him either this: 
year or the next. He had conſtituted her, he ſaid, arbi- 7 
treſs of peace or g and her military preparations and 
myſterious replies left him no room to doubt which alterna- 
tive the had choſen, though ſhe dechned a liberal and ork 
deciſion of the momentous queſtion. 

de invade Bohemia with fecels it is not MP 
convenient, but almoſt neceſſary, to take poſſeſſion of Saxo- 
ny. The king of Pruſſia, who had projected the invaſion 
of that kingdom, and who hoped to be able to reduce it to 
obedience before the empreſs- queen could aſſemble her troops, 
or any of the other confederates be in a condition to attack 
him, therefore reſolved to occupy his electorate; a meaſure 
in which he thought himſelf juſtified, as he knew that the 
clector had concurred in all che ſchemes formed by the 
courts of Vienna and Peterſburg for the ruin of the houſe 
of Brandenburg, and waited only for an opportu- 
nity to co-operate alſo in the execution of them, -- 
He accordingly entered Saxony with a great army, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeventy battalions and eighty ſquadrons, 1 
divided into three bodies, which purſued different 5 
routes, and aſſembled, by concert, in the neighbourhood of 
Dreſden, 

Unable to refiſt ſo ad a Ve ee abandoned 
his capital, which was immediately occupied by the Pruſſians, 
and joined his little army of fourteen thouſand men, $2 15 
eacamped at Pirna. That camp, which was, deemed as 
impregnable, he had not choſen merely on account of its 
ſtrength, but alſo becauſe he thought its poſition ſecured him 
a communication with Bohemia, whence: only he could ex- 
pect ſuccour, and whither he might retire in-caſe of neceſſis 
ty. Relying on theſe advantages, on the attachment of His 
ſubjects, and his intimate copnexions with the court, of 
Vienna, he ſcornfully rejected the reaſonable requiſition, of 
the king of Pruſfia, That, as a proof of the ſincerity of his 
ſuſpicious SI of neutrality, he ſhould wi draw his 

28 Aa Amr 
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army from the ſtrong poſt which it occupied, and order. the 
troops to return to their former ERA in 1 | 
of the electorate. 

This refuſal induced the king of Pruſſia to hes his 
plan of operations. As he had no magazines in Bohemia, 
he did not think it ſafe to penetrate into that kingdom, and 
leave the Saxons maſters of the Elbe behind him.. He there- 
fore reſolved to ſurround their camp; and, as he could not 
hope to force it, to oblige them to ſurrender, by cutting off 
their ſupplies, before he proceeded farther. With this view, 
he encamped at Groſs Zedlitz, in the neighbourhood of 
Pirna, and ſoon reduced the Saxon army to the greateſt dif 
treſs. Meanwhile he ſent two large detachments, one under 
mareſchal Keith, the other under mareſchal Schwerin, to the 
frontiers of Bohemia, in order to keep the Auſtrians in awe, 
and deprive them of the power of making any vigorous ef- 
fort for the relief of the Saxons, by obliging them to divide 
their forces. Keith took poſt at Johnſdorff, and Schwerin 
at Aujeſt, oppaſite Konigſgratz. 25 : 

That was a cautious rather than a great line of contin; 
Had the king of Pruſſia marched into Bohemia with the 
main body of his army, the moment he found the king of 
Poland reject his propoſitions of neutrality, leaving twenty 
thouſand men to block up the Saxon camp at Pirna, he 
_=_- might have made himſelf maſter of the whole kingdom, be- 
| | fore the Auſtrians could have been in a condition to oppoſe 
i him. Olmutz, and even Prague, mult ſoon have fallen into 
| his hands, both being yet unprovided againſt a ſiege ; wheres 

| as, 

13. np. of the late War in Germany, by major-general Lloyd, who ſerved 
ſeveral campaigns in the Auſtrian army, and afterward in that of prince Fer- 
dinand. The conqueſt of theſe two places,” adds this intelligent auther, 
« would have enabled his Pruſſian majeſty to begin the next campaign in 
« Moravia, at leaſt, and perhaps on the Danube, with the fiege or blockade 
« of Vienna; whence he might, without any riſk, have ſent a conſiderable 
« corps to the frontiers of Hungary, and the army deſtined to guard Saxony 
1 « into the empire, between the ſources of the Maine and the Upper Danube, 


Fi | 6 The firſt would have hindered the I PAY from receiving any ſuce 
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as, by the plan that he purſued, the empreſs-queen had leiſure 
to aſſemble two conſicerable armies in Bohemia, and to put 
its principal towns in a ſtate of defence. The ſmalleſt of 
. theſe armies, commanded by prince Piccolomini, took poſt 
at Konigſgratz, in order to oppoſe Schwerin ; the largeſt 
under mareſchal Brown, encamped at Kolin, and was deſtin- | 
ed to march to the relief of the Saxon army, as ſoon as the 
neceſſary preparations could be made for that purpoſe. 

Theſe preparations being completed, mareſchal Brown 
quitted his camp at Kolin, and advanced to Budyn on the 
Egra, in order ta concert meaſures with the Saxons  _ 
for accompliſhing their enlargement. Now ſeem- 1 28 

ingly ſen{ible of his miſtake, in not having entered Bohemia, 

the politic and enterpriſing Frederick, having left a body of 
troops to continue the blockade of Pirna, joined the diviſion 

of his army under Keith, and reſolved to give battle to the 

Auſtrian army under Brown. Such an Oppartuny he ſoon 

found, * 

The Auſtrians having paſſed the Egra, and encimped ' at 

Lowoſitz, his Pruſſian majeſty thought it neceſſary to paſs 

the mountains of Baſcopol and Kletchen ; to put the defiles 

behind him, and occupy the avenues leading to the plain be- 

fore mareſchal Brown's camp, that, he might without diff 
culty attack him, if he ſhould judge it convenient. He ac- 
cordiagly left Tirmitz, to which he had advanced = 
from Johnſdorff, and arrived at Welmina about 
eight o'clock in the evening. Fearing the enemy might de- 
cainp in the night, and occupy the mountains of Radoſtitz 
aud T,oboſch ; and, by that movement, not only render it 
impoſſible for him to attack them, but even oblige | 
him to fall back to Aulig, he refumed his march, and 
occupied the mountains, of which he was n the 
Auſtrians would take eee 


30. 


Oct. 1. | 


« cours from theſe countries, and the laſt would have effeually prevented 
* thoſe princes, who were the king of Pruſſia's enemies, om —_ againſt 
« wn.” Ibid. 
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By break of day the Pruſfian army, conſiſting of fixtyolivg _ 
ſquadrons, and twenty-ſix battalions, with one hundred and 
two pieces of cannon, was formed. in order of battle; the 
infantry in two lines, and the cavalry in three, behind, 
The right wing of the infantry was poſted in the village of 
Radoſtitz, at the foot of the hill of the ſame name. Before 
that hill riſes another, called the Homolkaberg ; ; which al- 
though much lower than the former, is yet ſo high as ty 
command all the plain below, as far as the village of Sulo- 
witz. To this hill the king of Pruſſia aſterwarq extended 
— right wing, and placed a battery of heavy cannon upon 

His centre occupied the valley formed by the Homolkas 
i and the Loboſchberg ; and on the loner, his * A 
was poſted. „ wig 

The Loboſchberg i is a ence nich and 9 moun- 
tain, and extends into the plain almoſt to Lowoſitz. That 
ſide of it is covered with vineyards, which are ſeparated by 
ſtone walls. In theſe mareſchal Brown had poſted a large 
body of Croats, Who were ſuſtained by ſeveral battalions of 
Hungarian infantry. Parallel to thoſe mountains, and at 
ſome hundred vards diſtance from the foot of them, runs a 
marſhy rivulet ; which in many places ſpreads itſelf in the 
lain, and forms a kind of lake. Between this rivulet and 
the hills, on which the Pruſſian army was formed, ſtrikes a 
very deep ravin, or ſewer, hollowed by land floods, from 
Sulowitz to Lowoſitz. The only paſſes over that ravin and 
rivulet are at theſe two villages, and by a 'narrow ſtone | 
bridge between them. The ground behind the rivulet riſes a a 
little, eſpecially toward Sulowitz ; and on this riſing ground 
the Auſtrian army, conſiſting of ſeventy-two ſquadrons. and 
fifty-two battalions, with ninety- eight pieces of cannon, was 
poſted. It was formed in two lines; the infantry in the 
centre, and the cavalry, as uſual, on the wings. A little be- 
fore the commencement of the action, however, the cavalry” 
on the right wing marched forward, and occupied the plain | 
to the left of the village of Lowoſitz. That village mareſ; 


3 oy | | "chal 
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chal Brown bad ordered to be fortified, 104 had placed Clam - 
of his beſt infantry in it, with a great-quantity of artillery, 
He had likewiſe raiſed a ſtrong battery, and ſome redoubts. 
on the plain before it. By theſe means he thought he had 
rendered his right inacceſſible, as his centre and left, covered 
by the marſhy rivulet and the ravin already mentioned, cer- 

tainly were. me au . to wait ad, in * 
poſition. 

The action 8 about ab in the moraing, Sivan." 
the left wing of the Pruſſians and the troops which mareſ. 


chal Brown had poſted in the Loboſchberg. But in conſe- 
quence of a thick fog, through which nothing could be ſeen 


at the diſtance of an hundred yards, no conſiderable advan- 


tage was gained, on either ſide, till near noon, when'the fog. 
began to clear up. It was ſoon entirely diſſipated; and tlie - 


hoſtile armies ſtood full in view of each other, agitated 


with anxious hopes and fears. The king of Pruſſia, having 


examined the Auftrian army for ſome time, judged its right 
to be the weakeſt, for many reaſons, but chiefly becauſe it 
was commanded from the Loboſchberg. He therefore or- 
dered his ſecond line to enter into the firſt, with the cavalry 
in the centre, that he might occupy the Homolkaberg and 


Loboſchberg in force. This being readily executed, the 
whole army was put in motion, inclining always to Fi left, 


whence the projected attack was to be made; and the left 
wing being reinforced, and protected by the fire of a numer- 


ous and well-ſerved: artillery, marched: down the Loboſch- 


berg toward Lowoſitz, and drove the Cyoats out of he * 
yards into the plain. 

Mareſchal Brown . FR the a of the ay 
depended on his being able to keep poſſeſſion of Lowoſitz, 
threw almoſt his whole right wing into jt. The action, 
therefore, was here long and obſtinare. At length, however, 
it was determined in favour of the Pruſſians. Sceing his- 
right wing forced to give way, the Auſtrian general ordered 
his left to advance through the village of Sulowitz, and at- 

| > tack 


1 . 


* 
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tack the enemy's right. This it endeavoured to execute, but 
invain. A ſmall number only of the infantry could paſs the 
village; and theſe, galled by the heavy fire of a powerful 
artillery, being unable to form on the other ſide, fell back in 
confuſion. Brown was now under the neceſſity of attempt- 
ing a retreat; which he conducted in a manner ſo TY; 
that no effort was made to annoy him. .. 

The Auſtrians, however, though thus with to quit 
the field, were not totally defeated. ' Mareſchal Brown took 
a new poſition, a little farther back ; the ſtrength of which 
obliged the victorious Frederick to remain ſatisfied with the 
"advantage he had gained, and to keep his line behind Lowa- 
ſitz. But while the enemy continued in that poſition, his 
Pruſhan majeſty had by no means effected his deſign. As 
the victory was incomplete, it was ſtill poſſible for the Auſ- 
trian general to attempt the relief of the Saxons. He was 
now, indeed, as much in a condition to undertake it as be- 
fore the action, his loſs being incomparably inferior. to that 
of the Pruſſians. £7 4 

From this very embarraſling ſituation the ſuperior talents 
of the king of Pruſſia happily extricated him. He ſent the 
prince of Bevern with a large body of horſe and foot ta 
Tiſchiſkovitz, as if he had propoſed to turn the 
enemy's left flank, and to hem them in between the 
Elbe and the Egra, That mancuvre had the deſired effect. 
Afraid of the conſequence naturally to be expected from ſuch 
a motion, mareſchal Brown haſtened to repaſs the LSE and 
occupied his old camp at Budyn **, 

Thus ended the battle of Lowoſitz, which began, as OY 
ready obſerved, at ſeven o'clock in the morning, and ended 
at three in the afternoon. The loſs on each {ide was nearly 
equal, amounting in all to about ſix thouſand killed and 
wounded. Both parties claimed the victory; but if we 
judge by effects, the only means of ſettling ſuch doubtful 


Oct. 10. 


14. Lloyd, ubi ſupra, | 
4 queſtions, 
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queſtions, the Pruſſians have an undoubted right to the ho- 
nour of the day. The Auſtrians certainly intended to diſen · 
gage the Saxons, and with that view advanced to Lowoſitz. 
The king of Pruffia could have no other object immediately 
in view, but to prevent their executing this deſign. He ac- 
compliſhed his aim by the battle of Lowoſitz, and the ſubſe- 
quent movement, Which made the Auſtrians retire behind 
the Egra. Had the Pruſſians gained a more complete victory, 
or the king purſued a bolder line of conduct, they would have 
deen enabled to take up their winter- quarters in Bohemia. 
Having failed in this attempt to relieve the Saxons on the 
left of the Elbe, mareſchal Brown reſolved to try his fortune 
on the right. He accordingly paſſed that river, and advan- 
ced to Lichtenhayen. The Saxons alſo paſſed the Elbe, 
near the village of Ebenkert, at the foot of the mountain af 
Lilienſtein, where they found themſelves encompaſſed by 
inextricable difficulties. The Pruſhans had taken poſſeſſion 
of all the defiles before them; the bridge over the Elbe was 
broken down behind them; and the Auſtrian general gave 
them notice that he could not march to their aſſiſtance. 
They had no choice left, but to periſh or ſurrender priſoners - 
of war, They embraced the latter alternative; and their 
electoral prince, Auguſtus III. king of Poland, who had 
taken refuge in the caſtle of Konigftcn, was forced to aban- 
don his hereditary dominions, and retire into that kingdom. 
The king of Pruſſia having thus completed one part of his 
military plan, commanded his army to quit Bohemia, and 
took up his winter- quarters in Saxony. Now it was that 
the victorious monarch, in order to juſtify his rigour toward 
the unhappy Saxons, on whom he levied heavy contributions, 
at the ſame time that he ſeized the public revenues, made 
himſelf maſter of the archives of Dreſden; and even ordered 
the ſecret cabinet, in which the papers relative to foreign 
tranſactions were kept, to be violently broke open, although 
the queen of Poland placed herfelf againſt the door. 
This violence has been generally reprobated, but very un- 
July 
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juſtly. Though perfectly acquainted. with: the laws of po- 
liteneſs, and ſufficiently diſpoſed to obſerve them, his Pruſſian 
majeſty did not allow them to interfere with the rigid maximg 
and more important laws of policy. He rightly conſidered, 
that the paſſionate obſtinacy of the queen ot Poland, i in per. 
ſonally oppofing the command of the conqueror, deprived 
her of all the reſpect that was due to Her ſacred perſon; "Us 
a princeſs of her years and experience could not fail to 
know, that his deſire of poſſeſſing the papers in queſtion 
muſt increaſe in proportion to her zeal to protect them. 
She drew the inſult upon herſelf; and admitting 
her death, which happened ſoon after, to wh 
been the conſequence of ſuch inſult, the king of Proffia'w 
not chargeable with it. Her part was fſubmiſſion 
In the papers ſeized, the learned and enlightened F a 
whoſe ſenſibility of heart perhaps has not always equalled | 
his liberality of mind, found abundant proofs of the confpi« 
racy formed againſt him by the courts of Vienna and Pe- 
terſburg, and of the ſhare which the court of Dreſden had 
taken in that conſpiracy. From theſe papers, which che 
king of Pruffia publiſhed in his own vindication, it appeared, 
That although the king of Poland did not chuſe to inſert at 
firft, in his acceſſion to the confederary, the words reciprocal 
engagement of aſſiſting one another with all their forces) that 
he was willing, nevertheleſs, to come to an uhderflanding, for 
the partition of the dominions of the houſe of Brandenburg, 
by private and confidential declarations, and juſt conditions and 
advantages; that it was reſolved, in tlie grand council of 
Moſcow, to attack the king of Pruſſia, without any ulteridf 
diſcuſſion, not only in cafe of his attacking any »f the allies of 
Ruſſia, but alſo if he ſhould be attached by any of the allies 7 


the Czarina**; that it had been concerted between the two 

4 

15. Letter from the count de Bruhl, the Saxon Miniſter, to count Fleming, 
the imperial miniſter, dated Drefden, March 8, 1753. 

16. Letter from the Sieur Funck, the Ruſſian miniſter, to the count de 


Bruhl, dated Peterſburg, Oct. 20, 175. 


A.D. 1787. 
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imperial courts of Peterſburg and Vienliep cha- he letter) the 
beiter to maſh the true reuſons Farming, ſhould do it under: 
the pretext of keeping herſelf in a"condition'to fulfil her engage 
mints with Englund, in cuſe of need; and when all the prepa- 
rations were r . to 15 we "OE the TI . 
Pyuſſ n 5 ey 

Though'the khr Prufia Naar ut Us — as might 
have been expected, conſidering his tuperior military talents, 
the number and diſcipline of his troops, and the unpreptred 
ſtate of his enemies, vo did not propoſe to begin their ope- 
rations till the next campaign , the progreſs of his arms 
gave great joy to che Britiſh court, While it filled the na- 
tion with ſhame and confuſion by turning their eyes on 
their own diſaſtets; on the ſuppoſed miſconduct of the 
miniſtry, the loſſes in America, and the miſcarriage of the 
unhappy Byng, whom the voice of the people had already 
devoted to deſtruction for his puſillanimity. Willing to re- 
move as far as 'poffible, all grounds of diſſatisfaction, his 
Britannic majeſty changed his miniſters; and, in a noble 
ſocech from the "throne, expreffed his confidence, That, 
under the guidance of divine Providence, the union, fortitude, 
and affection of his people would enable him to ſurmount 
all difficulties, and vindicate the Ggnity we 12 s erown eng 
the ancient enemy of England 5469” 

At the head of the new pn RA was lde 1 
Pitt, the moſt popular man in the kingdom, who accepted 
the office of ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern department, 
in the room of Mr. Fox. Mr. Legge, another popular com- 
moner, was made chancellor of the exchequer; and the 
duke of Devonſhire ſucceeded the duke of amn at the 
head of the treaſury. : 

The firſt meaſures of the patriotic- . e hg h 


T7. Letter from count. f leming to count te Brubl, dated Vienna, June 9 
1756. 

18. Lalo from count LOOPY to count de'Prubl, I e bic Hb 
27 56. 0 
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nour to his head and heart. He procured an order fot ſend. 
ing home the foreign troops: he encquraged the framing of 
2 bill, which immediately paſſed into a law, for eſtabliſhing 
a national militia, upon the footing on which it now ſtands; 
as our only conſtitutional defence, and he complied with 
the wiſhes of the people, in bringing on the trial of admiral 
Byng, and promoting an enquiry into the conduct of the ſor- 
mer miniſtry. . 

Byng was accordingly tried, by a —— e on Hd 
the St. George, i in Portſimouth harbour, and ſentenced to be 
Jan. 28. ſhot ; he having, in the opinion of his judges, fallen 

under that part of the twelfth article of war, which 
preſcribes death to any commander < who ſhall not, during 
the time of action, do his atmet, from whatever motive 
&« or cauſe, negligener, cowardice, or diſſaffection, to d: reli 
« the enemy. And they were farther unanimouſly. of opi- 
nion, That beſide failing in his duty; by keeping back, dur. 
ing the engagement between the Engliſh and French flcets, 
and conſequently not uſing his utmoſt endeavour - to take, 
e ſeize, and deſtroy the ſhips of the French king, that he 
did not exert his utmoſt power for the relief of St. Philip? 5 
* caſtle.” But they recommended him to mercy, as the 
article of war on which they decided made no allowance for 
an error in judgment. His majeſty laid the ſentence before 
the Twelve Judges, who confirmed it. | 

Meanwhile a violent clamour, on account of this judg= 
ment, was raiſed by admiral Byng's friends, who ſeverely 
arraigned the proceedings againſt him, and aſcribed his miſ- 
carriage ſolely to the ignorance and improvidence of the late 
corrupt adminiſtration. The people, though enraged at 
Byng, for his daſtardly behaviour, joined in the cry againſt 
the diſcarded miniſters. And addreſſes were preſented from 
all parts of the kingdom, requeſting that a ſtrict inquiry 
might be made into their conduct, from the time they receiv- 
ed the firſt intelligence of the purpoſe of the French to in- 


vade Minorca, to that of the action in the Mediterranean, 
1 | - between 
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between the admirals Byng and Galiſſoniere. Such an in- 
quiry was accordingly inſtituted in the houſe of Feb. x x 
commons, and openly conducted by a committee - - Bhs 
of the whole houſe, who were furniſhed-from the public ; 
offices with all the papers that could throw light upon the 
ſubject; and, after the cloſeſt inveſtigation; they came to ſe- 
veral reſolutions highly favourable to the execrated admi- 
niſtration, n. of Wanne 2 diſcovery te to hor FG: | 
cages! 05 Def” If 

The firſt and laſt of theſe e ae + 
notice. By the former, the committee declared it appeared to 
them, * That his majeſty, from the 25th day of Auguſt, in 
« the year 1755, to the-20th'day of April, in the following 
« year, received ſuch repeated and concurrent intelligence, 
as gave juſt reaſon to believe that the French king intended 
« to invade Great Britain or Ireland.” And in the latter, they 
gave it as their opinion, That no greater number of ſhips 
„of war could be ſent into the Mediterranean than were 
actually ſent thither under the command of admiral Byng; 
« nor any greater reinforcement than the regiment which 
« was ſent, and the detachment, equal to a battalion, which 
« was ordered, from Gibraltar, to the relief of Fort St. 
Philip, conſiſtently with the ſtate of the navy, and the 
various ſervices eſſential to the ſafety of his r do- 
« minions, and the intereſts of his ſubjects. 9 

Though thus foiled in their attempt to criminate the Mbit 
try, the friends of admiral Byng did not yet abandon him to 
his fate. Another effort was made to ſave him. A member 
of the court- martial that had condemned him, and who was 
alſo a member of parliament, made application to the houſe 
of commons in behalf of himſelf and ſeveral other members 
of that tribunal, praying the aid of che legiſlature to be re- 
leaſed from the oath of ſecrecy impoſed upon courts martial, 
that they might make known the grounds on which ſentence 
of death had paſſed upon admiral Byng, and diſcloſe ſuch 

Vor. V. | Q. 7 circum- 
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circum ances as e me thew the mene to —_ 
3 ö we 
Little attention was paid by the commons to. this Wray 
ion, till the king ſent a meſſage to the houſe, by ſecretary 
Pitt, informing them, That although he was deter- 
_ mined to let the law take its courſe, with relation 
to admiral Byng, unleſs it ſhould appear, from new evidence, 
that he had been unjuſtly condemned, his majeſty had thought 
fit to reſpite the execution of the ſentence of the court- mar- 
tial, that the ſcruples of ſome members might by fully ex- 
plained and weighed. In conſequence of this meſſage, a bill 
was immediately brought in, and paſſed the houſe of com- 
mons, for releaſing the members. of the court-martial from their 
obligation of ſecrecy. | But it was rejected almoſt unani- 
mouſly by the lords, after they had examined ſuch members 
of that court as were members of the houſe of commons; 
ſufficient reaſon not appearing to them for obſtruQting the 
courſe of juſtice, by giving way to ſuch unmeaning, or pre- 
tended ſcruples, in ſupport of which no forcible arguments 
were produced, nor any latent circumſtance, in favour of the 
perſon whom they regarded, brought to light. e 
Perceiving that all hope of life was now cut off, admiral Byng 
collected a degree of courage that would have done him ho- 
nour, and which had been better exerted, in the day of 
battle. He was ſhot, according to his ſentence, on 
board of ſbip, and behaved to the laſt with compo- 
ſure and dignity. Immediately before his death, he delivered 
a paper to the. mareſchal of the admiralty, in which he lays 
claim to a faithful diſcharge of his duty, according to the beft 
of his judgment. And perhaps he was fincere ; but men, 
under ſuch circumſtances, are very apt to be partial to them- 
ſelves. Perſuaded I am,” adds he, (after congratulating 
himſelf that a few moments would deliver him from the viru- 
lent perſecution of his enemies) < that juſtice will be done to 
« my reputation hereafter. The manner, and cauſe, of 
* raiſing 
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Feb. 26. 


March 14. 
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e raiſing and keeping up the popular clamour and prejudice 
« againſt me will be ſeen through. I ſhall be conſidered as 
« a victim deſtined to divert the indignation and reſentment of 
an injured and deluded people from the proper objects. 
No] my dear Philip: let us rather conſider his blood as a 
libation due to the offended Genius of England, and indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to wath out the ſtain which had been 
thrown upon her naval glory. An admiral who had acted 
as Byng did, on ſuch an occaſion, and with ſuch a force, ſet- 
ting aſide all temporary circumſtances, could only atone for 
bis miſcondu& with the ſacrifice of his 1 as an en 
warning to future commanders 18 1 85 
While the Englith miniſtry, in e e wich the with 
of the people, were thus bringing to puniſhment a comman- 
der in chief, whom they conſidered as the cauſe of their greateſt 
diſgrace, and with whom they hoped their raisfortunes would 
expire, (for which they have been unjuſtly ridiculed, and 
repreſented | as barbarians, by their more giddy and vola- 
tile neighbours) the F n were nn, the tortures * a 


19. Even int dne after ſaying, «© be was; rathly 
© condemned, meanly given up, and cruelly ſacrificed to vile conſiderations,” 
has the candour to admit, That “ the charaQer of admiral Byng, in point of 
4 perſonal courage, will 20th many people remain þroblematical they will ſtill be of 
© opinion, that if the ſpirit of a B-itiſ admiral had been properly exerted, the 
« French fleet would have been def-ated, and Minorca faved. A man's opinicn 
« of danger,” continues he, © yarits at different times, in conſequence of an 
« irregular tide of animal ſpirits: he is often atzated by confederation; which 
5: he dares not aV90, And after an officer, thus influenced, has befitated or kept 
„ aloof in the hour of trial, the mind, eager for its own JUSTIFICATION, ae 5, 
« with ſurpriſing induſtry, every favourable circumſtance of excuſe, and bee 
„over them with parental partiality; until it becomes not only /atirfied but 
« enamoured of their bgauty and _ like a doting mother, nd t the 
'4 deformity of her own. of „ring. (Continuat. Hiſt. England, vol. 1) Theſe 
ingen aus reflections, and others of a like kind, which do honour to the diſ- 
cernment of Smollett, and diſtinguiſh his character as an hiſtorian, will long 


dices, his generous but ſeli-deluding perſonal A and his violent re- 
leuiments are forgot. 


Q z | 1 5 maniac, 


be remembered, after the malice of his enemies, and his own political preju- . 
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maniac, who had attempted to kill their king. On this 


fanatical wretch, named Francis Damien, whoſe gloomy 


mind had always bordered upon madneſs, and whoſe under- 
ſtanding was now evidently diſordered by the diſputes be- 
tween the king and the parliaments relative to religion 


(which I ſhall afterward have occaſion to explain), was 
practiſed, without effect, every refinement in cruelty that 
human invention could ſuggeſt, in order to extort a con- 
feſſion of the reaſons that induced him to make an attempt 


on the life of his ſovereign **. He maintained a ſullen ſi- 
lence in the midſt of the moſt exquiſite torments, or expreſſed 
his agony only in, frantic ravings. And his judges, tired out 
with his obſtinacy, at laſt thought proper to terminate his 


ſufferings by a death ſhocking to humanity ; which, al- 
though the act of a people who pride themſelves in civility 
and refinement, might fill the heart of ſavages with horror, 


He waz conducted to the common place of execution, 
amidſt a vaſt concourſe of the populace; ſtripped naked, 


and faſtened to the ſcaffold by iron gyves. One of his hands 
was then burnt in liquid flaming ſulphur. His thighs, legs, 
and arms, were torn with red-hot pincers. Boiling oil, melt- | 


ed lead, roſin, and ſulphur, were poured into the wounds ; 
and to complete the awful cataſtrophe, tight ligatures being 
tied round his limbs, he was torn to pieces * young and vi- 
gorous horſes 21 


. 


The attempt meal the king 8 life had no influence upon 


the French councils, as it was ſoon diſcovered that his wound 


was not mortal. The court of Verſailles therefore, in con- 


formity wich its engagements and its views, aſſembled a great 
army; the main body of which, conſiſting of eighty thouſand | 


men, commanded by mareſchal d'Etrees, and other officers 
of high reputation, paſſed the Rhine early in the ſpring, and 
marched by the way of Weſtphalia, in order to invade the 


20. He dabbed the king with a penknife, between the fourth and fifth ribs, | 


us he was ſtepp'ng int» his coach. | 
21, Smollect, V 0.tu:ire. Trial and extcution of R. F. Damien. 


territories 
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territories of the king of Pruſfia, as waspretended, but in reality 
to reduce the electorate of Hanover; and by that bold meaſure 
to oblige the king of Great Britain to ſubmit to the ene 
croachments of the French in America, or to the loſs of 
what he valued as the apple of his eye or the cords/of his 
heart, his German dominions. The ſmaller diviſion, com- 
poſed of twenty-five thouſand men, under the prince de Sou - 
biſe, was deſtined to march toward the Maine, to ſtrengthen 
the Imperial Army of Execution.—Some explication will 


here be neceſfary, in order to make the nature of this oy F 


perfectly underſtood. 

No ſooner did the king of Proffia enter NESYE the pre. 
ceding campaign, than a proceſs was commenced againſt 
him in the Aulic council, and alſo before the diet of the em · 
pire. By the influence of the court of Vienna, and the ter · 


ror of the powerful confederacy it had formed, he was con- 


demned for contumacy; and the fiſcal had orders to notify 
to him, That he was put under the ban of the empire, and 
adjudged fallen from all the dignities and poſſeſſions which 
he held in it. The circles of the empire were accordingly 
commanded to furniſh their contingents of men and money, 


in order to put this ſentence in execution. But the contin, 


gents were collected ſlowly; the troops were badly com- 
poſed; and probably the army of the Empire would never 
have been able to act. had it not been ſeconded by the French 
forces under the prince de Soubiſe. This general, before 
he paſſed the Rhine, made himſelf maſter of Cleves, Meurs, 


Gueldres ; whilſt a detachment, from the army of mareſcha] : 


d'Etrees, ſeized upon the town of Embden, and whatever 
elſe belonged to his Pruſſian majeſty in Eaſt Frieſland. 
Alarmed at the danger which threatened his electoral dos 


minions, George II. ſeemed diſpoſed to enter deeply into the 


continental quarrel, and even to ſend over a body of Britiſh 
troops for the protection of Hanover In theſe views, howevex, 
te was thwarted by Pitt and Legge, his new miniſters ; who, 
adhering to the patriotic. principles in which they had been 


© 8 2 | bred 


3; 
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bred, and in the diffuſing of which they had grown up ta 
popularity, and raifed themſelves to power, conſidered Han- 
over as a uſeleſs and expenſive appendage to the crown of 
Great Britain, and all continental connexions as NIE 
with our inſular ſituation. 
The popular miniſters were a of their * 
ments, for daring to oppoſe the will of their ſovereign in 
council. And although it was too late to adopt 
new meaſures for the campaign with any probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs, the duke of Cumberland was ſent over to 
command an army of b/ervation, as it was called, intended 
for the defence of Hanover. This army, which conſiſted of 
forty thouſand Heſſians and Hunoverians, including a few 
regiments of Pruſhans, attempted in vain to obſtruct the pro- 
greſs of mareſchal d'Etrees. The duke of Cumberland, 
after ſome unſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes, was obliged to retire be- 
hind the Weſer; and the French ban that river n eee 
oppoſition. 
If the duke of Cumberland's Sinio now Games eſpe. 
rate, that of the king of Pruffia, after making every allow- 
ance for his own ſuperior talents, and the valour and diſci- 
pline of his troops, did not wear a more fayourable aſpect at 
the opening of the campaign, An. army of one hundred 
and thirty thouſand Ruſſians was on the borders of Lithua» 
nia, and in full march to invade the kingdom of Pruſſia. 
The Swedes were ready to enter Pomerania, in hopes of re- 
covering their former poſſeſſions in that country. The em- 
preſs queen, having made vaſt preparations during the wins 
ter, had augmented her army to one hundred and eighty» 
thouſand men; yet did ſhe reſolve to act only on the de- 
fenſive, until her allies could take the field. Then ſhe flat- | 
tered herſelf the king of Pruſſia would be obliged to divide 
his forces into ſo many bodies, that he would be unable, ny 
where, to make a vigorous reſiſtance. 
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Conſormable to this defenſive ſyſtem. the Auſtrian army 
was broken into four diviſions; the fuiſt of which, com- 
manded by the duke d' Aremberg, was poſted at Egra; the 
ſecond, under mareſchal Brown, at Budyn; the third, under 
count Konigſeg, at Reichenberg; and the fourth, under 
mareſchal Daun, in Moravia. By theſe diſpoſitions, mareſchal 
Brown, who commanded in chief, thought he could effec- 
tually cover Bohemia, which was underſtood to be the firſt 
object of the enemy, and ſtop their n ſhould _ * 
tempt to advance. E e 
The king of Pruſſia 9 ee at 
into that kingdom, was not diverted from his purpoſe by this 
formidable force, or the ſtrong poſitions it had taken. He 
therefore ordered his army, in like manner with the Auf- 
trians, to aſſemble in four diviſions: one under prince Mau- 
rice of Anhalt Deſſau, at Chemnitz ; another, under him- 
ſelf and mareſchal Keith, at Lockwitz; the third, under the 
prince of Bevern, at Zittawy; and the fourth under mareſchal 
Schwerin, in Sileſia. As each of theſe diviſions was ſtrong, 
he thought he might ſafely order them to enter Bohemia ſe- 
parately; but with inſtructions to unite as ſoon after as poſ- 
ſible, for mutual ſupport, and to _ n ebnen in 
the neighbourhood of Prague. b q 
The Pruſſian plan of n e de thas nk | 
prince. Maurice quitted his ſtation at Chemnitz in the be- 
toward Egra ; as if he intended to attack the place, or at 
leaſt to penetrate that way into Bohemia. And in order to 
confirm d' Aremberg in this opinion, he commanded his light 
troops to make a feint upon the duke's quarters at Wild- 
ſtein. | The Auſtrian general, taking the alarm, threw him- 
{elf into Egra; while prince Maurice returned to Averback, 
and marched with great celerity, by Brix and Bim, to Li- 
nay, where he joined the king of Pruſſia, 
Not thinking, it practicable to force the camp at Budyn, 
which was very ſtrong, his Pruſſian majeſty paſſed the river 
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Egra higher up, near Koſchtitz. Here his light troops and 
van- guard met thoſe: of the duke d Aremberg, who was on 
his march to join mareſchal Brown. On ſeeing the Pruſ. 
fians, however, they fell back upon Welwarn ; and mareſ- 
chal Brown finding the enemy had paſſed the = and were 
encamped on his left flank, Judged it neceſſary to quit hin po: 
fition at Budyn, and retire to Prague 2. Thither he was 
| followed by the king of Pruſſia; who! encamped on che 
Weiſſenberg, to the left. of the Moldaw, which the main 
body of the Auſtrians, now commanded by prince Charles af 
Lorrain, had ey and removed to the n ſide of chat 
river. Nn b ala 

While theſe * were © pafing;o on: Ho fide of Saxony, 
where his: Pruſſian majeſty. had ſpent the winter, and whenct 
he ſtill drew ſupplies, | the prince of Bevern having put his 
dliviſion in motion, marched from Zittaw to Reichenberg. 
He there found count Ronigſeg, with a body of 
twenty thouſand men, encamped in a valley form- 
ed by two very high mountains. Through the middle of 
that valley runs the river Neiſs, into which fall many tor- 
rents from the neighbouring mountains. The ſides of thoſe 
mountains are covered with thick woods, which are almaſt 
impaſſable. The Auſtrian general, therefore, occupied only 
the valley between, extending his wings no rn than wy 
foot of the mountains. 

The prince of Bevern, who, by purſuing this ei had 
put himſelf under the neceſſity of fighting, in order to join 
mareſchal Schwerin, had now no choice left hut the mode 
of giving battle, Taking advantage of the diſpoſition of the 
enemy (after an unſucceſsful attack upon their cavalry in 
the centre, which were ftropgly ſupported by their infantry 
and artillery on the two wings), he ſent ſeveral battalions as 
high as poſſible into the mountain on his right, in order to 
come on the flank and rear of the Auſtrians poſlgd in the 
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wood at the foot of that mountain. His commands were 
punctually executed, and attended with full effect. The 
Auſtrians abandoned the wood: the prince renewed his at- 
tack upon their cavalry; which, unable to ſuſtain che fre 
cf the Pruffian infantry, were forced to give way. On this 
advantage, he ordered his whole right wing to occupy the 
ground the Auſtrian cavalry had quitted, and obliged count 
Konigſeg to Ware e, CAVES - with the loſs of a thou- 
n! uc vd iu ονι önnen n uot mio 
The prince af Dm digs to that place, but "found 
a Auſtrians ſo advantageouſly poſted; that he did n 
not think it prudent to attack them; more e pocket W 
ally as he knew the advance of the army undet maroſehal 
Schwerin would ſuddenly: force them to retire: It ſo hap- 
pened. Having received intelligence of Schwerin's approach, 
Konigſeg quitted his np mine nenen pro- 
r 034693608 ie ous 907 
'- Meawwhilh)8db wirit,rinforrbefaboaftioheRetcias. / 
berg, and the retreat of the Auſtrians wiſely changed hig 
route. He marched on the Iſer, hoping ſtill to be able 10 
cut off Konigſegt bufbre he could rench Prague. And al- 
though he failed in that attempt; he was ſo fortunate as'to 
ſeize an immenſe magazane, which che enemy: had formed at 
Jungbuntzlaw . Being after wald juined by the prince of 
Bevern's diviſion, he proceeded to Brandeiſs, where he oon> 
tinued till the fourth af May. He then paſſed the Elbe, and 
encamped on the other didery in order to 1 erer 
with the king, before h advanced fart. 
His Pruſſian majeſty, ho had — — the 
Moldaw, near. Podhaba, paſſed that river with part of his 
army in the night, leaving the remainder under mareſchal 
Keith, on the Weiſſenberg. Next morning, at a 
break of day, he formed a junction with Schwerin: 
and having: reconnoitred the . from one of the high. | 


24. þloyd, uki ſup. 
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were encamped with their left wing toward Prague, on the 
Ziſkaberg, and their right extending beyond the village of 
Conraditz, on a hill near Sterbohli. The mountains before 
the Auſtrian camp were ſo ſteep and craggy, that no cavalry 
or artillery could poſſibly aſcend them, and the deep valley at 
their foot was wholly occupied by huſſars and Hungarian 
infantry. | Yet was the king of Pruſſia, regardleſs. of theſe 
difficulties, inclined to attack the enemy in front. But through 
the” perſuaſion of mareſchal Schwerin, he changed his opi- 
nion, and permitted that able general to make the attack on 
their right ; where the ground falls gradually, and where 
the infantry could paſs b ben 20A _— 
and heavy artillery Over dams he ae 1337 

The action began about deven- o'clock; 3 the t. 
ſian cavalry having paſſed the dams, the Auſtrian genitals 
perceived that the king's intention was to attack their right 
ank, and ordered all their cavabhry thithier: from the left. It 
dame with great celerity; and formed itſelf with that on the 
night in one hundred and four ſquadrons, in three lines, with 
intervals equal to the front of a ſquadron. This movement 
was made with ſo much promptitude, that the prince of 
Schonaich, the Pruſſian lieutenant- general of horſe, who had 
only ſixty-five ſquadrons, afraid of being outflanked, judged 
it neceſſary to attack the enemy inſtantly, without waiting 
for the cavalry of the right wing, which the king had order. 
ed to reinforce him. The attack was accordingly made with 
vigour; but the Pruſſian cavalry being outflanked by eiglit 
ſquadrons, was twice repulſed, in ſpite of its moſt ſtrenuous 
efforts. In the third attack, however, the Auſtrian cavalry 
was entirely W by * bravery ot my ee * 


25. Letter from count W 3 dhe to the k of that 
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huſſars, led by general Ziethen, and puſhed with ſuch, wo- 
lence upon the grenadiers, as to throw them into confuſion. 

During this ſhock of the cavalry, the Pruſſian grenadiers 
of the left of wing having paſſed the meadows, were obliged 
to advance through a very narrow paad, in order to join the 
reſt of the line, which was already formed. _ As ſoon as the 
grenadiers appeared on the other ſide. of the defile, they. were 
ſaluted by a battery of twelve pounders, charged with cart» 
ridges, and forced to retire in the greateſt diſorder. They 
were followed by two whole regiments ; and the ſecond bats 
talion of Schwerin's began to give way, when, the mareſchal 
himſelf, who had beed continually. on the other {ide of the 
defile, took the colours of his. regiment in his on hand; 
and having collected the broken troops, advanced with a 
ſtrong pace toward the enemy, exhorting the ſoldiers to fol- 
low him. He received a bullet in his breaſt, and inſtantly 
fell from his horſe, without the leaſt igus of life. But his 
death did not paſs unrevenged. 

The king of Pruſſia, e chat che Auſtrian = 7 
wing, in the ardour of purſuit, had advanced ſo far as to 
leave an opening between it and the left, laid hold of this fa- 
vourable opportunity to occupy that vacant ſpace. And 
while he thus ſgparated. the enemy's two wings from each 
other, he at the lame time, by an additional ſtroke of gene: | 
ralſhip, ordered a body of troops to poſſeſs the ground where 
his own left had ſtood: ſo that when the Auſtrian right wing 
was forced back by the bravery of mareſchal Schwerin, and 
the gallant officers who ſucceeded him in the command, that 
victorious body. found itſelf ſurrounded, and fled in confue 
fion toward Maleſchitz ; while the left wing. furiouſly at- 
tacked by the Pruſſian infantry, under prince Henry, with 
tixcd bayonets, was obliged to take refuge in Prague, The 
centre allo was broken, alter an gottunate diſpute, and chaicd 
into the ſame city *”. | | 


26, d-. 27. Loyd, vel. l. 
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Such was the famous battle of Nag in which the va 
tour and military ſkill of the Auſtrians and Pruſſians were 
fully tried, and which proved fatal to two of the greateſt ge- 
nerals in Europe. For mareſchal Brown received a wound; 
which his chagrin rendered mortal; though his pride is ſup- 
poſed to have been more hurt 'by being obliged to command 

under the prince of Lorrain, than from the event of the day. 
The loſs on both fides was very conſiderable. The Pruſ- 
fans, by their own account, had three thouſand men killed; 
and more than double that number wounded, beſide three 
hundred and ninety-ſeven officers, many of whom were of 
high rank. The loſs of the Auſtrians, in killed, wounded, 
and taken, cannot be computed at leſs than twelve thouſand, 
N 5 neee little more than half that num 

But theſe were all the immediate 8 of the king 
of Pruſſia's victory. The main body of the Auſtrian army, 
to the number of fifty thouſand men, found ſhelter 1 in Praguey 
under prince Charles of Lorrain ; and about ſixteen thou- 
fand, chieffy cavalry, aſſembled at Beneſchau the day after 
the battle, and immediately joined mareſchal Daun, who 
had arrived the evening before, from Moravia, and encamp- 
ed at Bohmiſch Brodt, on hearing of the diſaſter of the Au- 
ſtrians. The intrepid Frederick, however, elated with his 
good fortune, and thinking that every thing muſt ſubmit to 
his victorious arms, inveſted Prague, with an army . 
ſuperior to that confined within the walls! | 

It was certainly very extraordinary, that ſo great a gene- 
ral as the king of Pruſſia ſhotild think it poſſible to reduce an 
army of fifty thouſand men, in ſo extenſive a town as Prague, 
with one of equal force. Hence the memorable faying of 
the celebrated mareſchal de Belleiſle, who had defended the 
fame place, as we have ſeen, in 1742, with fifteen thouſand 
men againſt the whole power of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
retired with honour and glory, when he found his proviſions 
fail: + I know Prague; and if I were there with one half 
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mmm enen 1 would defiro 
« the Pruſſian army 


"AS 


But the ſupineneſs of the Audits in ſome meaſure zul 4 
fied the king of Pruſſia's temerity. They ſuffered themſelves 


to be ſhut up in Prague for fix weeks, without making one 
vigorous effort for their enlargement; although the Pruſſian 
army, beſide forming a chain of poſts extending many miles, 
was ſeparated by the river Moldaw into two parts, any one 
of which might have been cut off. Fifty thouſand men, pro- 
vided with arms and artillery, ſubmitted-to this inglotious 
reſtraint, and continued inactive till they began to feel the 
preſſure of famine; and the prince of Lorrain ſeemed, at 


one time, diſpoſed to capitulate. When mareſchal Brown, 


then ſick in bed, was conſulted on that ſubject, he made the 
following ſpirited reply: Tell prince Charles, my advice 
« is, That he inſtantly en out, and attack mareſchal 
« Keith? P 

The prince of Lorrain, however, did not chuſe to carry 
matters to that extremity, ſo long as any hope of relief re- 


mained ; and the king of Pruſſia, by a new and more extra- 


ordinary inſtance of ſelf-confidence than any he had yet 
exhibited, ſaved tlie Auſtrian army from the neceſſity of 


ſuch a deſperate effort, or the indelible diſgrace of a ſur- 


render. While occupied in the fiege of Prague, contemning 
the ſtrength of the garriſon, he had ſent out ſeveral detach- 
ments, in order to raiſe contributions, and to ſeize or deſtroy 


the magazines which the Auſtrians had formed in different 
paits of Bohemia. Elated with the ſucceſs of theſe detach- 


ments, and fearing that mareſchal Daun, whoſe army now 
amounted to forty thouſand men, might not only diſturb his 
operations, but give prince Charles, by ſome manceuvre, an 
opportunity to get out of the place, he diſpatched the prince 


of Bevern, with twenty-five thouſand men, in order to drive | 


kim farther back. 


a3. Id. ibid. 29. Lloyd, ubi ſup. 
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As the Pruſſians advanced, mareſchal Daun prudently re. 

tired, ſucceſſively to Kolin, Kuttenberg, and Haber. But no 
ſooner had he received all the reinſorcements he expected, 

than he attempted to bring the prince of Bevern to action; 
and even, by rapid marches, to cut off his communication 
with the army before Prague. Informed of the enemy's mo- 
tions, the king of Pruſſia quitted his camp, with ten batta- 
| „ lions and twenty ſquadrons, and marched toward 

* Kolin. There having formed a junction with the 

army under the prince of Bevern, he reſolved to attack ware. 

ſchal Daun, without farther delay. 

On his approach, with this intention, the Pruſſian monbrch 
found the Auſtrian army, conſiſting of ſixty thouſand men, 
drawn up in two lines; the infantry, contrary to the com- 
mon diſpoſition, on the wings, and the cavalry in the centre. 
The right wing was poſted on a hill, extending toward Kut- 
tenberg and Kolin; the left on another and higher hill, lying 
toward Zaſmuck. At the bottom of theſe two hills, and in 
the ſpace between, which was covered by a chain of fiſh- 
ponds and moraſſes, mareſchal Daun had extended two lines 
of horſe, and kept a third in reſerve ; for as he knew that 
the Pruſſians were ſtronger in cavalry than infantry, the 
king having with him ninety ſquadrons, and only twenty- 
eight battalions, he ſuppoſed they would make their greateſt 
effort againſt the centre of the Auſtrian army, in order to 
cut it two. But no ſooner did he perceive the king's inten- 
tion of attacking him on the right flank, than he ordered his 
body of reſerve to march to the right wing, in order to cover 
the flank. And he afterward directed his ſecond line to march 
alſo thither, cloſe up to the reſerve. 

His Pruſſian majeſty ordered his army to halt, between 
nine and ten in the morning, in a plain near Slatiſlunz and 

Novimieſto, While he reconnoitred the enemy's 
| poſition; and having reſolved to attack them, not- 
withſtanding the ſtrength of that poſition, and their ſupe- 
riority in nuiubers, his army was again put in motion, and 

| n | the 
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the battle ſoon after began . At half an hour paſt one, the 
head of the Pruffian columns, both of infantry and cavalry, - 
appeared oppoſite the Auſtrian army, which was prepared 
to receive them. And about two o'clock the grand attack, 
conducted by prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, and ſupported 
by a powerful artillery, was puſhed with reſiſtleſs fury upon 
the Auſtrian right wing; which was at firſt thrown into 
diſorder, but inſtantly recovered itſelf, and afterward behaved 
with equal firmneſs. and gallantry. This conflict laſted 
about an hour and a half, Then the fire of the Pruſſian in- 
fantry began to ſlacken, and they were obliged to retire, in or- 
der to draw breath. They ſoon, however, renewed the 
combat; but were again compelled to yield to ſuperior 
ſtrength. Seven times did they return to the charge, from 
two till half paſt fix o'clock. About that time, the laſt and 
moſt violent effort was made by the king in perſon, at the 
head of his cavalry. It was continued till after ſeven; when 
the Pruſſians, ſinking under numbers and the diſadvantage 
of ground, in which their cavalry could not properly act, 
were forced finally to relinquiſh the conteſt. But they re- 
mained on the field till nine, and retired without being pur- 
ſued. The laughter on both ſides was great, and nearly 
equal. About twenty thouſand men were left dead on the 
ſpot, or dying of mortal wounds. 

In conſequence of the loſs of this memorable ans one of 
the moſt obſtinate and bloody of which there is any example 
in modern times, the king of Pruſſia was obliged immediately 


30. For the particulars of the battle of Kolin, and moſt of the other great 
actions between the Auſtrians and Pruſſians, the author is indebted to the 
late major- general Lloyd, whoſe excellent, but unfiniſhed Campaigns, muſt | 
make his death fincerely lamented by all military men. Where this prime 
authority fails, recourſe has been had to the accounts of the different actions 
publiſhed by the courts of Berlin and Vienna, as well as to thoſe tranſmitted 
to the court of Verſailles by French officers in the Auſtrian ſervice,-which ſeem 
in general more accurate and impartial, and form a kind of ſtaudard for judg- 
ing of the two former. 
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to raiſe the lege o Prague, and afterward to evacuate 255 
bemia. 

. Lloyd's. refleions on ah Poa of: ks 4 
the battle of Kolin, are too intereſting to be here omitted. 
The ſiege of Prague, with about fifty thouſand men in it, he 
obſerves, was an imprudent and dangerous meaſure, more 
eſpecially as the king of Pruſſia was then in circumſtances 
that required ſome deciſive ſtroke, arid that as ſoon as poſe 
ble; that Prague covers no eſſential paſs into the country, 


and contained no contiderable magazine, neither was it ne- 
ceſſary for the king to form one there, becauſe the country 


itſelf furniſhed abundantly all kind of ſubſiſtence ; that if, in- 
ſtead of beſieging this town, his Pruſſian majeſty had ſent 
twenty thouſand men, the morning after his victory, in pur- 
fuit of the Auſtrian right wing, which had fled to Beneſchau, 
and marched with the main body of his army to Bohmiſch 


Brodt, againſt mareſchal Daun, it is more than probable he | 


might have deſtroyed both; that they certainly could not 
have retired without loſing their artillery and baggage, and 
muſt have fallen back with the utmoſt expedition on the 
Danube; that prince Charles of Lorrain muſt likewiſe have 
marched to the Danube, in order to join the remainder of 
the Auftrian army, as he could not, in his then ſituation, 
have undertaken any thing of himſelf ; that this would have 


given the king of Pruſſia all the time neceſſary to reduce 


Olmnutz, and even Prague itſelf, which muſt have been left 
to a common garriſon ; but that, allured by the uncertain 
and vain, tzough flattering hope of making fifty thouſand 
men. priſoners, he loſt ſight of Daun and the Auſtrian right 
wing, and with it an opportunity of giving ſome deciſive 
blow; that when, informed of the enemy's approach, he had 
till time to repair the fault he had committed, —© he might, 
and ought to have raiſed the ſiege of Prague, and have 
* marched with his whole forces againſt mareſchal Daun ;” 


and if he had ſucceeded, it is highly probable that he might 
8 \ alſo 
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alſo have routed Prien Charles, before he am have 
reached the Danube. N 
In regard to the battle of Kolin el, this W author 
very judiciouſſy remarks, that as his Pruſſian majeſty was 
in proportion much ſtronger in cavalry than infantry, he 
ought to have choſen the moſt convenient ground on che 
enemy's front for that ſpecies of troops; and that as he had 
given them an opportunity, by making His diſpoſitions in open 
day, to reinforce their right and its flank, whither they had 
brought two thirds of their army, he ought to have refuſed 
both his wings, and have made an effort with his Cavalry, 
ſultained by his infantry and artillery, on the enemy's centre; 
where they had only cavalry; and therefore moſt probably 
would have been forced to give way : whereas by perſiſting 
to attack their right, he could bring only t tis infantry into 
action, the ground being very improper for cayalry; as well 
on account of the ravins and woods; as of the villages before 
the enemy's front; that having teſolved to attack the Auf. 
trian tight wing, the king of Pruſſia ſhould have brought 
thither all his infintry; leaving only a line of horſe tt his 
right, which' would have Lan ſufficient; as the enemy's! left 


could never quit its advantageous poſition; and deſcend into 


the plain; that this would have enabled him to ſuſtain pro- 
perly his van-guard, which was left etpoſed; to have takefi 6 
the enemy in flank, and to have gained the battle : In a 
word, it appears from theſe reflections, That the king of 
pruſſia erred; In forming an attack where he could not con: 
reniently comhirie the different ſpecies of arms, whereas the 
enemy had both infantry and cavalty, with” a great artillery, | 
to ſuſtain the points attacked ; in letting his van-guatd ad- 
vance fo far; that it could nt be ſuþportei by the line; and 
in attacking with too little infantry, conſidering t the nature of 
the ground. Hence the loſs of the battle: 1 
Nor were the arths of his Pruſſian * of thoſe of his 
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allies, more 3 in other quarters. No e did the 
Ruſſiaus, who had hovered long on che frontiers, enter the 
kingdom of Pruſſia, than general Lewhald Was ordered to 
oppoſe their progreſs. He accordingly aſſembled an army of 
thirty thouſand men, in the month of June, and took poſt at 
Inſterburgh, i in order to obſerve the motions of the enemy, 
Meanwhile general Fermor, with one diviſion of the Ruffian 
army, aſſiſted by a fleet from Revel, carrying nine thouſand 
land forces, inveſted Memel; and, after a ſhort ſiege, 
wow nw made himſelf maſter of that important place, which 
| was of infinite conſequence to the Ruſſians, as they could 
| make it a military tation, and a magazine of proviſions and 
ſtores, that miglit be conftantly ſupplied, by means of. their 
navy. 
Tbis emterpriſe being ſucceſsfully executed, the whole But 
fian army, conſiſting of lixty-two, thouſand foot, and nine- 
teen thouſand horſe, with near twenty thouſand, Tartars, 
Calmucks, and Coſſacks, united under mareſchal Apraxin, 
on the river Ruſs, and advanced toward the Pregel. General 
Lewhald, on the approach of the enemy, quitted his camp at 
Infterburgh, and. retired. to Wehlaw,, where he continued 
A & until he received poſitive, orders to hazard a battle. 
Wy ' Having reconnoitred, the pofition of the Ruſſians, 
who had paſſed: the Pregel, aud were encamped at Groſs 
Jagerſdorff, near N orkitten, he accordingly attacked them 
unc xpeckedly, at five o'clock in the morning, with great 
fury. Though t thus in a manner ſurpr iſed, they received the 
ſhock with a firmneſs that aſtoniſhed bim; ; and after 3 
warm and general action of three hours, during which vic- 
tory remained doubtful, and every poſſible exertion had been 
made, he was forced to retreat, with the loſs of two thouſand 

men 33, 
" Unacquained 8 che valour Gr aicipline of BY Ruf. 


23. Pruſſian account of the battle, Fhe Ruſſian account is imperfeR and 
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deprived himſelf of the power of making 2 vigorous or ſuc- | 
ceſsful effort in any one point, by extending his little army 
in a line oppoſed to that of the. enemy; which he in van 
endeavoured to break, as they Had every whets, through this 
miſtaken diſpoſition, a much greater number of men in 
action, than he could poſſibly preſent . In vain did he at- 
tempt to cut their army in two; and take them in flank, by 
penetrating through certain. openings. They received the 
pruſſiaus on the point of the bayonet and fotced them, to 
give way. He drew off his army, however, in good order; 
and re-occupied his former camp at Wehlaw: 
While the Ruſſtans, now. victotious, were favagitig the 
king of Pruffia's domimons on one fide of Germany, the 
French were {tripping him of his poſſeſſions on the other, 
and laying the electorate of Hanover under contribution. 
After the duke of Cumberland paſſed the Weler; he con- 
tinued to retreat befote mareſchal d'Etrees, until he teached 
the village of Haſtenbeck: Having choſen an advantageous 
poſt, he there attempted td make a ſtand, on the 25th of 
july; but being worſfed; after 4 vigotous reſiſtance; he was 
obliged to quit his ſtation; Inſtead, however; of marching 
immediately after the action; as prudence ſeemed to dictate; 
toward Wolfenbuttle, Halberſtadtz and Magdeburg; where 
he might have formed a junction with the Pruſſian forces; 
his royal highneſs retired to Hoya, under pfetence of cover- 
ing Bremen and Verden; though, in reality, in order to keep 
tip a communication with Stade, whither had been removed 
the archives; and moſt valuable effects of Hanover. | 
In the mean time that electorate, abandoned to the eneniy, 
was laid under contribution: And the duke de Richelieu, the 
celebrated conqueror of Minorca, having ſucceeded to the 
chief command of the French army; ſoon ſaw himſelf maſter 
of Bremen and Verden, and obliged the duke of Cumber- 
land to take refuge under the cannon of Stade. N en- 


34. Lloyd, vol. i. p. 145. | ; 
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camped between the Aller and the Elbe, it was fappoſe bis 
royal highneſs would be able to maintain his ground till the 
cloſe of the campaign, as the ſeaſon was already far in the 
decline. But the enemy having taken effectual meafures for 
cutting off his communication with the Elbe, he was under 
the neceflity of ſigning the fi ngular convention of Cloſter- 
ſeven; by which an army of thirty-eight thouſand! 
Hanoverians, Heſſians, and other troops in the 

of his Britannic majeſty, was diſſolved and diſtributed into 
different quarters of cantonment, without being difarmed 3s, 


Sept. 8. 


or conſidered as priſoners of war. The French were leſt, 


- 


« till the definitive reconciliation of the two ſovereigns®,” 


= 
924 


35. The court of France afterward inſiſted on the diſarming of the troop, 
though the convention had obſerved a profound ſilence on that bead. © It only ſti- 
pulated, That on the ceſſation of hoſtilities, the auxiliary troops ſhould be fen 
home, and that ſuch part of the Hanoverian army as the duke of Cumberland 
could not place in the city of Stade, ſhould go and take quarters in the country. 
beyond the Elbe, and not be recruited, (See the Articles of the Convention it 
ſelf and the Vindication of the King of England's Conduct as the Elector of Ha- 
nover, publiſhed by authority.) Notwithſtanding the notoricty of this fact, 
two cotemporary authors have affirmed, That in conſequence of the conv en- 
tion of Cloſter-ſeven, © thirty-eight thouſand Hanoverians laid down their 
arms!” Contin, Hiſt. Eng. vol. ii. Annual Reg. 1758. 

36. This indefinite mode of expreſſion gave riſe to one of the moſt intricate 
diſputes that ever employed the pens of political writers; and as ſelf-intereſt 
dictated the arguments on both ſides of the queſtion, much ingenuity and 
force of reaſoning were diſplayed. The French with great plauſibility mains, 
tained, that no other meaning could reaſonably be affixed to the words of the 
convention (which however they attempted to mend by certain Jeſuitical ex- 
plications) than that which was natural and obvious: That the ſuſpenſion of 
arms was to continue, and they confequently in poſſeſſion of their conqueſts, 
till a general pacification. { Parallel of tbe Conduct of the King of France with that 
of the King of England ) The Engliſh miniſtry, on the other hand, affirmed,, 
That the ſuſpenſion of arms was a mere military regulation, which was to- 
continue in force only till the iſſue of a negociation, then depending, begun 
by his Britannic majsſty, in quality of clector of Hanover, and the ſud- 
denly expected deslaration of the courts of Vienna and Verſailles relative to 
fuch negociation; that this was the reaſon why it was not thought neceſſary 
to fix the time the ſuſpenſion of arms was to laſt. It was drawn up, they ſaid, 
by the generals of the two armies, who mutually agreed that it ſhould be of 
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in full poſſeſſion of the countries they had conquered, though 
under the expreſs condition of abſtaining from future vio- 
lences, hoſlilities being immediately to ceaſe on both ſides, 

Having thus ſubdued, the German, dominions. of his Bi- 
tannic majeſty, the F reach were now at liberty to turn their 
whole forces againſt thoſe of the king of Pruſſia. Mareſchal 
Richelicu accordingly made his way into Halberſtadt and the 
Old Marche of Brandenburgh ; firſt exacting contributions, 
and then plundering the towns. The army of the empire, 
under the prince of Hildburghauſen, reinforced by that under 
tie prince de Soubiſe, was on full march to enter Saxony. 
Twenty thouſand Swedes, commanded by general Ungern 
Stornberg, had already entered Pruſſian Pomerania, under 
pretence of guarantying the treaty of Weſtphalia; and hav- 
ing taken the towns of Demmin and Anclam, and reduced 
the iſlands of Uſedom and Wollin, they laid the whole coun- 
try under contribution, without meeting wich the ſmalleſt re- 
ſiſtance, as the garriſon of Stettin, conſiſting of ten thouſand 
men, could not leave that important fortreſs, in order to op- 
poſe their progreſs. The kingdom of Pruſſia was till a 
prey to the barharities of the Ruſhans, One Auſtrian army. 
had entered Sileſia, and laid fiege to Schweidnitz ; while 
another, penetrating through Luſatia, paſled the Pruſſian 
armies, and ſuddenly preſenting itſelf before Berlin, laid that 
capital under contribution. The ruin of his Pruſſian majeſty 
ſeemed inevitable, 6 

This illuſtrious prince, driven out of 1 was on all 
{ics ſurrounded by powerful armies; and, in conſequence 


force without the ratification of the two courts; a thing impoſſible; if it is 
ſappoſed the king of England's German dominions were to be delivered up 
into the hands of foreigners till a general peace, of which there was not the 
leaſt proſpect. © But it is evident, added they, * that France herfelf did 
not underſtand the hands of the Hanovcrians to be tied up till a general 
peace, by the ſuſpenſion of arms concluded at Cloſter-ſeven, from her inſiſt- 
ing on having that ſtipulared, as an expreſs condition, in her artful ſcheme 
© of cxplication, propoſed by the count de Lynar, the Daniſn minifter.” 
Viraication of the King of England's conduct as Bl. dor of Hanne r r rt. 
R 3 af 
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of the convention of Cloſter-leven, he ſeemed to be deſerted 
by the only ally on whom he could place any dependence, 

In what manner he extricated himſelf out 872 theſe. difficul- 
ties, and what line of policy was puyfued, i ſuch delicate 

circumſtances, by his Britannic majefty, we hall afterward 

have occaſion to ſee, | 


r n «a Aan. 


State of Eur OPE, and the Hiftory of the general Mar, continued from 
the Convention of CLOSTER-8&VEN, to the Battle of MyNDEN, or 
THORNHAUSEN, in 1759. 


HE affairs of England, where tumult, clamour, and dif. 
content had long prevailed, were till in diſorder, when 
intelligence arrived of the humiliating convention of Cloſter- 
ſeven, which overwhelmed the court with ſhame and confu. 
Hon, Pitt and Legge, the two popular miniſters, 
mY had been reſtored to their reſpective offices, i in com- 
pliance with the general with of the nation, expreſſed in 
many warm addreſſes to the throne. But they had not yet 
had time to plan any regular ſyſtem of meaſures ; and the 
firſt enterpriſe they hazarded miſcarried to the no ſmall mor: 
tification of their friends, and to the ſevere diſappointment, 
ſorrow, and ſurpriſe of the whole kingdom, 

This was an expedition to the coaſt of France, in order to 
raiſe the drooping ſpirits of the people by an appearance of 
vigour, and the credit of the Britiſh arms, ſo ſunk i in the eyes 
of all Europe, by ſome great blow, and to induce, if poſhble, 
the French monarch to withdraw part of his troops from 
Germany, for the defence of his own dominions, inſtead of 
proſecuting foreign conqueſts. Its ultimate purpoſe was the 
relief of the electorate of Hanover, and its immediate object 
the deſtruction of the French ſhipping and naval ſtores af 

-” Rockfort, 


June 
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Rochfort. The deſtidation of the armament, Hover, was 
kept a profound ſecret. - But the higheſt expectations of ſue- 
ceſs were formed from the magnitude of the preparations, 
and the confidence which the public had in the abilities of 
Mr. Secretary Pitt, by whom the IP ane was 7 57 to have 
been planned. | 

Happily theſe psd I in ſome meaſure to 
abate, in conſequence of certain unforeſeen delays, before 
the ſailing of the fleet. At length, on the ill-omened day that 
the duke of- Cumberland figned the convention of 
Cloſter-ſeven, the formidable armament put to ſea, 
t conſiſted of eighteen ſhips of the line, under Sir Edward 
Hawke, beſide frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, and a num- 
ber of tranſports, carrying ten regiments of land forces, com- 
manded by Sir John Mordaunt. The hopes of the people 
were again revived : their petitions to heaven were fervent ; 
and imagination, warmed by vows and wiſhes, looked fondly 
forward to ſome important conqueſt, What then was the 
aſtoniſhment of the nation, when this mighty fleet, which 
had coft the government almoſt a million of money, after 
beating off the coaſt of France for three weeks, and filling 
the inhabitants of the ſea-ports with. terror, returned to Eng- 
land without having taken ſo much as a fiſhing town! 
without having attempted or effected any thing! except de- 
ſtroying ſome half-finiſhed fortifications on the little iſland 
of Aix, ſituated at the mouth of the river Charente, nw 
leads up to Rochfort. 

Language cannot paint the * of clas | 
that appeared in every countenance. Every heart ſeemed to 
feel the national diſgrace, and every eye to lighten with in- 
dignation at the officers employed in the expedition. The 
officers endeavoured to throw the blame of their miſcarriage 
on the miniſtry, in planning an impracticable enterpriſe, 
The miniſtry, ſupported by the voice of the people, retorted 
the charge, by accuſing the officers of cowardice or incapa- 
city. A court of inquiry, appointed by his * cenfured 
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the conduct 1 Sir John Mordaunt, the commander in chief i 
and a court-martial, compoſed of officers of reputation, ac, 
guitted him of the charge of diſabeying his ee The 
public opinion remained the ſame. SUS | 

In the courſe of this trial and inqueſt it ee That * 
miniſtry had reaſon to believe, on good information, that an 
attempt upon Rochfort would be very practicable. Nor was 
there any thing offered to prove the impracticability of ſuch 
attempt, if it had been made when the fleet firſt arrived before 
that place. But it was proved, to the ſatisfaction of every 
unprejudiced mind, and to the ſevere regret of all lovers of 
their king and country, of every man who had any pride in 
the military glory of England, That the time which ought ta 
have been employed in action was ſpent in conſultations a1 
councils of war, and the purpoſed deſcent finally relinquiſhed 
without any ſufficient cauſe *. In a word, the principal of- 
ficers, admiral Hawke excepted, ſeemed mutually deſirous to, 
avoid a landing. And their frequent conſultations, notwith- 
ſtanding the ardour of the troops, who were impatient to re- 
trieve the honour of their country, ſeemed to haye mare in 
view than a common excuſe for inaction ; a concerted apo- 
logy for not making a deſcent, than any. hoſtile / pp 
againſt the enemy. 

While the people of Great Britain were mourning oven 
this ſhameful miſcarriage, which, joined to the accumulating 
misfortunes of the king of. Pruſſia, and the mortifying con- 
vention of Cloſter-ſeven, exhibited a moſt melancholy pic- 
ture of their affairs in Europe, thoſe in America did not afford 
a more flattering prof, pect. Although a large reinforcement 
of troops had been ſent thither, and a, vaſt ſupply of warlike 
ſtores, the third campaign ſerved only to ſwell the triumpfs 
of the enemy. 

The attack upon Cm Point, ſo, long e e was 
laid aſide for. 10 expedition againſt TG Lord 


1. See the . Evidence i in the publication of the times, 


«if 
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Loudon, who in perſon was to command the land forces, ac- 
cordingly left New Vork on the ninth of July, with a body 
of fix thouſand men, and ſailed, for Halifax; where he was 
joined by admiral Holbourn with a conſiderable fleet, and 
about five. thouſand land forces, But when the fleet and 
army were almoſt ready to proceed for Cape Breton, infor- 
mation was brought to Halifax, that the Breſt fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeventeen ſhips of the line, beſide frigates, with a rein- 
forcement of troops, and an abundant ſupply. of ammunition 
and proviſions, was arrived at Louiſburg. This intelligence 
immediately ſuſpended the preparations, and damped the ar- 
dour of the Britiſh officers. Councils of war were held one 
after another; and the reſult of the whole was, That as the. 
place which had been the object of their armament was ſo 
ſtrongly reinforced, the French fleet rather ſuperior to the 
Engliſh, and the ſeaſon of the year ſo far advanced, it was 
adviſeable to defer the enterpriſe till a morę e op 
portunity. | 

Thus terminated the ed Miene ee. gala 1 
burg, like that againſt Rochfort, in a manner inglorious to 
the Britiſh arms, and diſgraceful to the ſpirit of-the Britiſh 
officers. But thoſe were not the worſt nnn * at- 
tended it. | 

Since the taking of A i * French had mm 
maſters of the Great Lakes: nor could the Britiſh forces 
prevent their collecting the Indians from all parts, and ſe- 
ducing or compelling them to act in their favour. The 
country of the Six Nations, the only body of Indians who 
preſerved even the ſhadow of friendſhip to England, was 
abandoned to the mercy of the barbarous enemy. The Bri- 
tiſh forts at the great Carrying Place were demoliſhed, and 
Wood Creek was induftriouſly ſhut up. In conſequence of 
theſe unfortunate circumſtances, all communication with our 
Indian allies was cut off; and what was {ſtill worſe, the 
whole Engliſh frantier lay perfectly uncovered to the irrvp- - 
tions of the French and their deſolating ſavages. All our 
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fine ſettlements on the Mohawk river, as well as on * 
ground, called the German Flats, were deſtroyed. 95 5 
Elated with ſo many advantages, the French were mts | 
tious of diftinguithing-the campaign by ſome important blow. 
And no ſooner did the marquis de Montcalm learn, that 


| lord Loudon, with the anain body of the Engliſh forces, had 


tft New-York, than he determined to lay fiege to Fort 
William Henry. This fort had been built on the ſouthern 
fide of Lake George, in order to cover the frontier of the 
Britiſh ſettlements, as well as to command the lake. The 


fortifications were good, and the place was defended by a 


garriſon of two thouſand five hundred men, commanded by 
colonel Monro. Nor were thoſe its only ſecurity. An 
army of four thouſand five hundred men, under the conduct 
of general Webb, was poſted at no great diſtance, and a 
much gre er force might have been aſſembled. The French 
forces, collected from Crown Point, Ticonderoga, and the 
adjacent forts, together with a party of Indians and Cana- 
dians, are ſaid to have amounted to nine thouſand men, 
With theſe, and a good train of artillery, Montcalm advan- 
ced againſt the object of his enterprite, while general Webb 
beheld his approaches with an indifference bordering on in- 
fatuation, or intimately allied to baſeneſs. In a word, the 
enemy meeting with no obſtruction from the quarter whence 
they dreaded it moſt, obliged the Engliſh fort to ſurrender. ' 

The garriſon was allowed to march out with the honours 
of war. But the Indians in the French army, diſregarding 
the articles of capitulatian, fell upon the ſoldiers, and the ſa- 
yages in the Engliſh ſervice, as ſoon as they left the place, pil: 
laging them, dragging them out of their ranks, ſcalping, toma- 
hawking, and exerciſing upon them every ſpecies of cruelty 
known among the natives of North America *. And what 
js yet more ee and what it is to be hoped poſte- 


2. Theſe barbarities are ſtrongly delineated in many letters ſrom the offi 
cers, alter they arrived at, Ney York. 
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rity will not credit; two thouſand Faglithmen, with arms in 
their hands, and in danger every moment of becoming the 
yictims of ſuch violence, remained tame ſpectators of theſe 
barbarities, or ſought fafety only in flight ! h 

The marquis de Montcalm, however, no leſs generous 
than brave, was able at length to quell the fury of the ſa - 
vages, and treated the ſufferers with great humanity. Vet 
his ſummons to colonel Monro, when he began the ſiege, 
leaves room to ſuppoſe, that he meant, in caſe of reſiſtance, 
to ſtrjke terror into the Britiſh troops by a new diſplay of 
Indian cruelty, I am ſtill able,” ſays he, «to reſtrain the 
« ſavages, and to oblige them to obſerve a capitulation, as 
„none of them have been Billed; but this controy/ will not 
« bet in my power in other circumſtances * 
When intelligence of thoſe new lofles and diſgraces ar- 
rived in England, the people, already ſufficiently mortified, 
ſunk into a general deſpondency, And certain moral and 
political writers, who foretold the ruin of the nation, and 
aſcribed its misfortunes to a total corruption of manners and 
principles, and an utter extinction of the martial ſpirit, gained 
univerſal credit“. But the more zealous friends of the new 
adminiſtration, in conjunction with the younger officers of 
the army and navy, warmly vindicated the national character, 
and ſeemed to long for an opportunity to give the lie to the 
viſionary prognoſtics of ſplenetic theory and croaking me- 
lancholy, In the mean time public opinion, ever fluctuat- 
ing, and wholly governed by events, took a leſs gloomy di- 
rection. The firſt ray of hope came from the Eaſt. | 

When admiral Watſon returned to the coaſt of Coro: 
mandel, after reducing the fortreſs of Gheria, the reſidence 
of the famaus a: Angria, he was e of the loſs of 


3. Letter, dated ER: ; 17355 and ſigned MonTcALM. 

4. The moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe writers was Dr. Brown, whoſe Bases 
of the Manners and Principles of the Times, abounding with awful predictions, . 
was bought up and read with incredible avidity, and as much confided i in as 
if he had een divinely inſpired. : 

Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, with all the-horrid circumſtances attending it, and 
reſolved upon revenge. He accordingly took on board Mr. 
Clive, now advanced to the rank of colonel, with part of the 
Engliſh Eaſt India company's troops at Madraſs, and failed 
for the bay of Bengal. By a zealous co-operation of the 
fea and land forces, the forts of Buzbuzia and Tannah were 
ſpeedily reduced. The town of Calcutta was recovered ; 
and the Engliſh colours being once more hoiſted on Fort 
Willam, Mr. Drake and the members of the council, who 
had hitherto remained on board the ſhips in the river, were 
again put in poſſeſſion of the government. 

Not ſatisfied with this ſucceſs, the - Britiſh commanders, 
made themſelves maſters alſo of the large town of Hughley, 
where the nabob had eſtabliſhed his principal magazines. 
Enraged at ſo many loſſes, and dreading more, Surajah Dow- 
Jah aſſembled a great army, and marched toward Calcutta, 
determined ſeverely to chaſtiſe the audacity of the invaders, 
and even finally to expel every Enghſhman from the pro- 
vince of Bengal. But he met with ſo warm a ſalute from 
colonel Clive, captain Coote, and other gallant officers, at the 
head of the company's troops, reinforced with ſix hundred 
ſailors from the flect, as induced him to ſue for peace, and 
agree to ſuch terms as the Englith commanders thought 
proper to dictate. He engaged to reſtore to the Eaſt-India. 
company all their factories, goods, and money, which had 
been ſeized by his orders; to reinſtate them in all their for- 
mer privileges; and to aliow them to extend their preſidency 
over thirty-cight neighbouring villages, conformable to a 
diſputed grant that had been obtained from the Great 
Mogul“. | | 

Informed of the new war between France and Great 
Britain, and having nothing now to fear from the nabob, the 
Engliſh commanders refolved to turn their arms againſt the 
French factories in Bengal. Their firſt object was the re- 
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duction of Chandetnagore, the principal French ſettlement 
in the province, and à place of great ſtrength, ſituated a 
little higher on the river Hu hley than Calcutta. In the ex- 
pedition againſt this town and fort, colonel Clive command- 
ed ſeven hundred European' troops, and ſixteen hundred Se- 
poys, or ſoldiers of the country, habituated to the uſe of fire- 
arms. The ſquadron, conſiſting of three ſail of the line, 
and a floop of war, was conducted by the admirals Watſon 
and Pocock. The place was defended by fix hundred Eu- 
ropeans, and three hundred Sepoys, who gallantly diſputed 
every poſt. But ſo powerful was the cannonade from the 
ſhips, as ſoon as they could bring their guns to bear upon the 
works, and from two batteries, mounted with twenty-four 
pounders, that aſſailed with a croſs fire the two baſtions 'of 
the fort againſl which the men of war laid their broadſides, 
that the garriſon was obliged to ſurrender, after a ſhort but 
vigorous conflict of three hours. | 
As conqueſt naturally expands the views of the conqueror, 
Clive, who was formed for vaſt undertakings, no ſooner 
found himſelf in poſſeſſion of Chandernagore, than he con- 
ceived the deſign of humbling ſtill farther the nabob of Ben- 
gal, and of advancing to a yet greater height the intereſts of 
the Engliſh Eaſt India company. And the conduct of that 
prince furniſhed him with many pretexts for renewing hoſti- 
lities. | 
Surajah Dowlak was backward ; in fulfilling the treaty he 
had lately concluded with the company. He attempted to 
evade the execution of the chief articles of it; and he had 
entered into ſecret intrigues with the French, to whom he 
ſeemed diſpoſed to afford protection in return for ſupport: 
The Engliſh colonel therefore reſolved to compel him to 
perform his ſtipulations ; and, in caſe of refuſal, to chaſtiſe 
him for his breach of faith, and even to diveſt him of his au- 
chority. In the laſt reſolution he was confirmed (if it was 
not ſuggeſted) by a diſcovery of the diſſaffection of Meer 
; | 8 Jaffier, 
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33 commander in chief of the nahob's forces, and of the 
intrigues of Surajah Dowlah with the F rench officers in the 
The meaſures employed by Clive, to accompliſh this re- 
volution, do no leſs honour to his ſagacity and addreſs, as a 
politician, than to-his vigour and ſkill, as a commander. 
While he conducted an intricate and dangerous negociation 
with Meer Jaffier, by means of his agents, he counterfeited 
friendſhip ſo artfully, as not only to quiet the ſuſpicions of 
the Nabob, but to induce him to diſſolve his arm 73 which had 
been aſſembled at Plaſſy, a ſtrong camp to the ſouth of his 
capital, before the taking of Chandernagore, in conſequence 
_ ofa report, that the Engliſh commander meant next to at⸗ 
tack Muxadavad. Why do you keep your forces i in the 
« field,” ſaid he inſidiouſly, “after ſo many marks of friend- 
« ſhip and confidence They diſtreſs all the merchants, 
„ and prevent us from renewing our trade. The Engliſh 
« cannot ſtay in Bengal without freedom of commerce. 
Do not reduce us to the neceſſity of ſuſpecting, that you 
« intend to deſtroy us as ſoon as you have an opportu- 
* Gier. 

In order to quiet theſe pretended fears, Surajah Dowlah 
recalled his army, though not without great anxiety. If, „ 
cried he, with keen emotion, * the colonel ſhould . 
* me!“ And the ſecret departure of the Engliſh agents 
from Muxadavad ſoon convinced him that he was deceived. 
He again aſſembled his army, and ordered it to re-Occupy its 
former camp at Plaſſy; after having made Meer Jafher, by 
the moſt ſolemn oaths upon the Koran; renew his obliga- 
tions of fidelity and allegiance; 

The Engliſh commander, who had hoped to take poſſeſſion 
of that important poſt, was not a little diſconcerted by this 
movement. The nabob had reached Plaſſy, twelve hours 
before him, at the head of fifty thouſand foot, and eighteen 
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thouſaud horſe. Theſe forces were protected by fifty pieces 
of cannon, planted in the openings between the columns, into 
which the Indian army was divided, and partly directed by 
forty Frenchmen. Clive, however, though ſurpriſed at the 
enemy's, numbers as well as at their formidable- array, re- 
{olved to give them battle. He accordingly drew up his lit- 
tle army, conſiſting of about one thouſand Europeans, and 
two thouſand Sepoys, undercover of eight field- pieces. The 
cannonade was briſk on both ſides, from eight o'clock in 
the moruing till near noon; when a heavy ſhower damaged 
the enemy's powder, and their fire began gradually to flag. 
Nor was this the only circumſtance in favour of the Eng- 
liſh army. Surajah Dowlah, who had hitherto remained in 
his tent beyond the reach of danger, and been flattered every 
moment with aſſurances of victory, was now informed that 
Meer Murdeen, the only general on whoſe fidelity he could 
rely, was mortally wounded. Overwhelmed by ſo weighty 
a misfortune, he ſent for Meer Jaffier, aud throwing his tur- 
ban on the ground, Jaffier!“ exclauned he, & that turban 
« you mult defend,” The traitor bowed, and with his hand 
on his breaſt, promiſed his beſt ſervices. But no ſooner did 
he join his troops, than he ſent a letter to colonel Clive, ac- 
quainting him with what had paſſed ; and requeſting him 
either inſtantly to puſh on to victory, or to ſtorm the nabob's 
camp, during the following night. 

The letter, however, was not delivered till the Pn of 
the day was decided; ſo that Clive was ſtill held in ſome de- 
gree of ſuſpenſe with reſpect to the ultimate intentions of 
Jaſker. Meanwhile the nabob, underſtanding that his gene- 
ral continued inactive, ſuddenly ordered a retreat. M 

ing a camel, ſoon after, he fled toward Muxadavad, accom- 
panied by two thoufand horſemen, And the Engliſh army, 
having ſurmounted every difficulty, entered his camp about 
five in the afternoon, without any other obſtruCtion than 
what was occaſioned by baggage and ſtores ; it being utterly 
abandoned 
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abandoned by his troops which were ſeen ng on all ſides 


Ws 


in the utmoſt contuſion 7. 

Having at length received Meer Jaſſer s letter, Clive 
preſſed oil with his victorious army to Daudpore, regardleſs 
of the rich plunder of the enemy's camp. He arrived there 
about eight o'clock in the evening, and next morning ſaluted 
the traitor. nabob (though more ve —_ Rn 
Baher, and Orixa. 

The new nabob haſtened with bis end to W 
whither he was fallowed by the Engliſh commander. From 
that city, Surajah Dowlah had made his eſcape in diſguiſe; 
the day after his defeat; accompanied only by his favourite 
women, and by the eunuch who governed his ſeraglio, havs 
ing loſt all confidence in his army, and in his officers, both 
civil and military. He was taken; brought back to his ca- 
pital; impriſoned, and put to death by order of Meerum, 
the ſon of Jaffier; an ambitious and cruel youth; who was 
unwilling to leave any thing in the power of fortune that 
violence could ſecure*. Nor can his conduct be blamed 
on the maxims of Aſiatic policy. His father's ſway; which 
otherwiſe. might have been diſputed, was inſtantly acknows 
ledged over all the three nnen that nen the nen 
TY or ſubahſhip. | 

It now only remained for colonel” Clive to make Meet 
Jaffier, whom he had ſeated in the Muſnud or throne, fulfil 
the conditional engagements into which he had ſolemnly en- 
tered, before the Engliſh army was put in motion for his ſup= ' 
port. After attempting ſome evations; by pleading the low= 
neſs of his predeceſſor's treaſury, the nabob found it neceſ- 
fary to adhere to every ſtipulation. And a treaty to the fol= 
lowing purport was read, and acknowledged to have been 


figned by him. 
6 I engage, That as RAY as I ſhall be eſtabliſhed i in the 
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% government of Bengal, Behar, and Orixa, I will maintain 
« the treaty of peace concluded with the Engliſh by Surajali 
% Dowlah; that the enemies of the Engliſh ſhall be my 
enemies, whether they be Indians or Europeans; that all 
“the effects and factories belonging to the French in Ben- 
“ gal, the paradiſe of nations, or in Behar and Ori xa, ſhall 
remain in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſſi- and T will never 
© more allow them to ſettle in any of the three provinces ; 
* that, in conſideration of the loſſes which the Engliſh 
company have ſuſtained by the capture and plunder of 
« Calcutta by the nabob, and the charges occaſioned by 
% maintaining forces to recover their factories, I will give 
one Crore of rupees,” equivalent to twelve hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds ſterling ; “and that, for the effects 
« plundered from the Engliſh inhabitants of Calcutta, I will 
give fifty Jacks of rupees,” equivalent to fix hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand pounds ſterling. He alſo agreed to in- 
demnify the Armenian, Gentoo, and other Aſiatic inhabit- 
ants of Calcutta, and greatly to enlarge the territory of the 
Engliſh Eaſt India Company ?. In a word, the indemnifi- 
cation and reſtitutions, with a donation of fifty lacks of ru- 
pees to the fleet and army, excluſive of private gratuities, | 
amounted to the enormous ſum of two millions' ſeven hun- 
qred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. Near one third of 
that ſum was immediately paid in coined ſilver “s. | 

Before information arrived in England of this great revolu- 
tion in the ſouth of Aſia, ſo favourable to the intereſts of Great 
Britain, a variety of events had happened in Europe; which | 
ſerved to revive the ſpirit of the Engliſh nation, and give a 
more agreeable turn to the affairs of his Britannic Wee 
and his allies. 

While the king of Pruſſia was wholly occupied in obſerv- 
ing the motions of the Auſtrians, and ſtruggling to preſerve 


a 
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his footing in Bohemia, the army of the empire, under the 
prince of Hildburghauſen, having formed, as already obſerv- 
ed, a junction with the French army under the prince de 
Soubile, at Erfurth, aſſumed the title Fs Combined Army, 


whoſe immediate object it was to drive the Pruſſians out of 


Saxony. The generals of that army accordingly reſolved to 
march down the Saala, (ſuppaſing they had nothing to ap- 
prehend from his Pruſſian majeſty) and begin their opera- 
tions with the ſiege of Leipſic. This enterpriſe they choſe, 
in preference to any other, becauſe they would there be at 
hand to receive all kind of ſuccours from Richelicu's army, 
now entirely at liberty, in conſequence of the convention of 
Cloſter-ſeven; and alſo becauſe, in cafe of ſucceſs, they 
could take up their winter-quarters in that part of Saxony, 
and proceed next campaign, in full force, to the entire con- 
queſt of the country, as well as to that of Magdeburg and 
Brandenburg. But all their deſigns were broken, by the vi- 
gilance and activity of the enterprifing Frederick. 

Aware of the neceſſity of oppoſing the 8 of che 
French and Imperialiſts, or of humbling himſelf at the ſeet 
of his enemĩes, the king of Pruſſia purſued a line of conduct 
worthy of a hero and a commander. Leaving an army of 
forty battalions and ſeventy ſquadrons under the prince of 
Bevern, to obſerve the motions of the Auſtrians, and defend 
Sileſia, he marched to Dreſden; quickly aſſembled a new 


army, and proceeded to the Saala, The enemy abandoned 


Erfurth, on his approach, and retired to Eiſenach. He fol- 
lowed them, with an intention to give them battle, but found 
them too advantageoully poſted to hazard an attack ; and as 
they ſeemed ſtudiouſly to decline an action, he fell back on 
the Saala, the better to ſubfiſt his troops. Various move- 
ments were afterward made by both armies. And the gene- 
rals of the combined army having received a reinforcement 
under the duke de Broglio, during the abſence of his Pruſſian 
majeſty, who had been obliged to march to the relief of his 
capital, they reſumed their refolution of penetrating into 

Saxony. 
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Saxony. They accordingly paſſed. the Saala, eſtabliſhed 
their head-quarters at Weiſſenfels, and ſent the count de 
Mailly to ſummon Leiphe. 
Mareſchal Keith, who had thrown himſelf into that im- 
portant place with fix thouſand men, treated the ſummons © 
with contempt. And before the enemy could form the ſiege, 
he was happily joined by the king of Pruſſia, who now ſaw 
the neceſſity of giving battle to the combined army, confiſting 
of fifty thouſand French and Imperialiſts, with leſs than half 
its number. With this view he paſſed the Saala at Weiſſen- 
fels, Merſeburg, and Halle, the enemy having repaſſed the 
ſame river on his approach, and aſſembled his troops near 
the village of Roſbach. The combined army was encamped 
in the neighbourhood ;- and his Pruſſian majeſty, having ex- 
amined the poſition of the enemy, reſolved to attack them. 
He accordingly advanced with that intention ; but finding 
they had changed their poſition, he deſiſted from the attempt, 
and encamped, with his left at Roſbach, his centre at Shar- 
taw, and his right toward Bedra. The generals of the com- 
bined army, conſidering this caution as the effect of fear, 
and elated with their great ſuperiority in numbers, deter- 
mined to bring him to an engagement next morning. 
In conſequence of that reſolution, they put their 
troops in motion about eleven o'clock, and advanced in order 
of battle ; the cavalry in front, and the infantry in the rear, 
The king of Pruſſia remained quiet till two o'clock ; 
when, perceiving that the enemy's purpoſe was to attack his 
left flank, he ordered the main body of his army to march in 
that direction, behind the heights of Reichertſwerben. Theſe 
concealed his motions ; and, in order farther to deceive the 
enemy, he left his camp ſtanding, as if he had been in the” 
moſt perfect, and even infatuated ſecurity. Confident of victo- 
ry, the French and Imperialiſts advanced with ſo much precipi- 
tation, that their army was thrown into ſome diſorder in its 
march; and before they had time to form, they were unex- 
pectedly attacked, and routed by the Pruffian horſe. Their 
S 2 cavalry 
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— * od to rally behind the village of Buſendorff; 
but the Pruſſians purſued their advantage with ſuch ardour, 
that the enemy were again routed and forced to quit the 
field. 

Meanwhile. the generals of the cbrabine® army endeavour- 
ed to form their infantry, though with little ſucceſs. It was 
ſuddenly broken by the Pruſſian foot, ſupported by the ca- 


valry and artillery. The prince de Soubiſe, however, did 


not yet give up the battle as loſt. He ordered the body of 
reſerve, conſiſting of five regiments of cavalry, to adyance 
and ſuſtain the infantry ; in hopes of thus enabling them to 
form the line. But theſe freſh regiments were inſtantly at. 
tacked, broken, and driven off the field, like the former; and 
the infantry, after a vigorous combat, was alſo obliged to give 
way. A complete victory remained to his Pruſſian majeſty, 
who did not loſe above three hundred men ; whereas the loſs 
of the French and Imperialiſts amounted to near nine thou- 
ſand, including killed, wounded, and priſoners. Among the 
latter were eleven generals, and three hundred officers of in- 
ferior rank“. | 
With the battle of Roſbach ended the campaign in Saxo- 
ny, the combined army being no longer fit for action. But 
there was yet no reſt for * victorious Fredericx. A great 
army of Auſtrians and Hungarians, under prince Charles of 
Lorrain, aſſiſted by mareſchal Daun and general Nadaſti, had 
entered Sileſia, in ſpite of all the efforts of the prince of Be 
vern, and threatened an entire conqueſt of that fine province, 
which had been the cauſe of ſo much bloodſhed. Their firſt 
enterpriſe was the ſiege of Schweidnitz; a rich, populous, 
and ſtrong town, ſituated in a plain about three miles beyond 
the mountains which ſeparate Sileſia from Bohemia, and gar- 
riſoned with fix thouſand men. 

The ſiege of this important place was committed ” gene- 
ral Nadaſti, who inveſted it on the 27th of October. Mearl 
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time the prince of Beyern lay encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Breſlaw, in order to cover that capital; while the 
prince of Lorrain and mareſchal Daun took poſt at no great 
diſtance to watch his motions, and prevent his marching 
to the relief of Schweidnitz. And Nadaſti, who was rejn- 
forced during the ſiege by a large body of, Bavarian, and 
Wurtemburgers, conducted his operations with ſo much vi- 
gour, that, three redoubts being carried at once by \ k 
aſſault, the place was taken, and the garriſon made Pri- | 
ſoners of war, after the trenches had been open only twelye 
avis ; 
Prince Charles, having N ese a communication with 
Bohemia, by acquiring the command of che defiles, and alſo 
a place well ſtored with proviſions, to retire into in caſe of 
diſaſter, was encouraged to attack the prince of Bevern i in 
his camp, though now ſtrongly fortified, as ſoon a he was 
joined by Nadaſti, The cannonading*began a at nin 1 
in the morning, and was continued with great fury = 
till noon, when the Pruſſian entrenchments were ſtormed 3 in 
every quarter. Twice were the Auftrians r epulſed with 
great ſlaughter ; but their third attack \ was irre ſible. The 
Pruſſians were driven from moſt of their Tedoubts ; and the 
Prince « of Bevern, taking adyantage of the friendly approach 
of night, which only prevented his entrenchim̃euts being en- 
tirely forced, abandoned his lines, and retired behind the 
Oder. Nor was this his only misfortune. Going to recon- 
noitre the victorious enemy, two days after the battle, he 
was made priſoner by a party of N ah Bre 5 furs ren- 
dered to the Auſtrians . 5 | 25 . 
In this deſperate Lituation," ere N a ai of his Pruſſian 
majeſty, notwithſtanding "his ſucceſs at Roſbacb. At. that 
time anxious for the alt ety of 8. leſia, the great bone N 
of contention, he arrived at Parchwitz on the Oder, 
with his ſmall but victorious 7 now conlifng only of 
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nineteen battalions and thirty-three ſquadrons. Here he Was 


, Joined by the remains of the army lately commanded by the 


prince of Bevern; the whole forming a gallant body of 

thirty-ſix thouſand men, determined to W ef die with 

their leader, | 
The Auſtrians, thinking the campaign finiſhed, were pre- 


paring to go into winter quarters , when they heard of the 


warlike king's approach. It rather ſurpriſed than alarmed 
them. Prince Charles and mareſcha] Daun immediately re- 
ſolved to give him battle. Having left a ſtrong garriſon in 
Breſlaw, they accordingly paſſed the river at Schweidnitz, at 


the head of eighty thouſand good troops, and were advan- 


cing toward. Glogaw, with the fulleſt aſſurance of 
5 victory, when they were met by the Pruſſian mo- 


narch at the village of Luthen, near Lin. There a ene. 


ral engagement took place. 
The Auſtrian or Imperial army was very ſtrongly poſted. 

It was drawn up in a plain, behind ſeveral little hills,, which 
were all covered with heavy cannon; and jts left was far- 
ther ſecured by a mountain and a wood, alfo planted with 
artillery, The village of Nypern, on the right wing, and 
that of Luthen on the left, were likewiſe fortified, and filled 
with infantry. But prince Charles and mareſchal Daun 
made leſs uſe than might have been expected of ſo advanta- 
geous a poſition, Deceived by the rapid matjons of the king 
of Pruſſia toward their right, againſt which he made violent 
demonſtrations, they drew their chief ſtrength thither ; whilſt 
he, concealed by certain heights, which they had neglected 
to occupy, brought his whole force, by a ſublime ſtroke of 


generalſhip, to bear upon their left, againſt which he had 


meditated his real attack, And mareſchal Daun, who 
commanded 


13. Lloyd, ubi ſap. ; 
14. The deſcription ef this battle is drawn from a diligent compariſon of 
the Pruffian and Auſtrian accounts, publiſhed by authority; yet does the au- 


thor of the hiſtorical article, in the Annuol Regifer for 17 58, ſaid to be the 
late 
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commanded in perſon on the right of the Auſtrians, inſtead 
of attacking the thin leſt wing of the Pruſſians, which he 
might certainly have broken, and by that means have divided 
the king's attention, as welb as his force, ordered the Au- 
ſtrian right and centre to ſuſtain the left wing, already in 
confuſion, and retiring ſo faf as to throw the freſh troops 
into diſorder ; whilſt. the victorious enemy, advancing in 
order of battle, prevented them from forming. The left 
wing therefore excepted, the whole Auſtrian army was 
routed, one battalion after another. 

Other circuinitarices comribured to the focceſs of his 
Pruſſian majeſty. The auxiliary troops, conſiſting of Bava- 
rians and Wurtemburgers, who had never ſeen an enemy, 
being injudiciouſly placed on the moſt expoſed part of the 
Auſtrian left wing, were ſoon broken by the Pruſſian infan- 
try. And the ſagacious Frederick, whoſe ſuperior genius 
alike enabled him to take advantage of the enemy's blunders, 
and to defeat their beſt conducted ſchemes, having foreſeen 
that general Nadaſti, with the Auſtrian body of reſerve, 
would probably advance and attack the cavalry, of his right 
wing, had wiſely placed four battalions behind them ; ſo that 
when this commander attempted to take the Pruſſians in 
flank, and had thrown ſome regiments of horſe into confu- 
ion, the fire of the four concealed battalions obliged him to 
retire in diforder. 

The Auſtrians, however, made a vigorous ſtand at the 
village of Luthen, which was fortified with redoubts and en- 
trenchments, and defended by the flower of the Imperial 
army. But after a deſperate combat, maintained for more 
than an hour, during which the fortune of the day ſeemed 
ſtill doubtful, the Pruſſian infantry having been three times 
repulſed in ſpite of their moſt gallant efforts, the village was 


late Dr. Campbell, and other Engliſh hiſtorians, in blind ſubmiſſion to his au- 
thority, repreſent the real attack to have been made on the Auſtrian right 
84 abandoned, 
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abandoned, and a complete victory left to the King, who 
purſued the enemy as far as Liſſa. 

The action laſted from one till wur in * atom, 
when the Auſtrians were defeated-in all quarters; and night 
only prevented the total ruin of the vanquiſhed army. They 
left about fix thouſand men dead on the field, with almoſt 
an equal number wounded. And the Pruſſians took, withig 
a week after the battle, twenty thouſand , priſoners, -threg 
thouſand waggons, and two hundred pieces of cannon, with 
a great quantity of military trophies. Their own loſs, in 
killed and wounded, amounted to at leaſt five 'thouſand *, 
Few battles have been more obſtinatcly n pod nor | 
could be more honourable to the victorçrs. 

But the conſequences of the battle of Lila are wg beſt 


proof of the king of Prufſia's deciſiye victory, as well as of 


the honour with which it was gained. The terror /inſpired 
by his arms, every where communicated by the celerity of his 
motions, was for a time of as much uſe as his effective force. 


He immediately inveſted Breſlaw, which: ſurrendered in a 


few days, though garrifoned with, ſeventeen. thay- 


my 195 ſand men, who were all made priſoners of war? 


5 And prince Charles, haying collected the remains of * 


ken forces, retired into Bohemia before the elbſe of the year. 
Nothing now remained to the Auſtrians in Sileſia, but the 
town of Schweidnitz, which his Pruſſian majeſty was too 
prudent to inveſt during the rigour of winter, when his 


troops required repoſe ; eſpecially. as he thought it muſt ne- 


ceſſarily fall in the ſpring. And he was not deceived * 


conjecture. 


The ſame good Corti had attended the king of Proflix s 
affairs in every quarter. The Ruſſians, by making war like 
þarbarians, had ſo completely exhauſted the country they in- 
vaded, that they were obliged to return home, for want of 
proviſions, on the approach of winter, leaving only a garri- 

15. Lloyd, vol. i. p. 134. | 16. Id. ibid, 
5 e ä 


ſon in Memel. In conſequence of this retreat, general Lew- 
hald, who commanded the royal army in Pruſſia, was left at 
liberty with thirty thouſand men. Theſe he conducted into 
Pomerania, and obliged the Swedes to abandon all their con- 
gueſts, except the Penamunder and Anclamer entrenchments, 
and retire under the cannon of Stralſund, before the end of 
December. Meantime mateſchal Keith had entered Bohe- 
mia, with eight thouſand men, in the abſence of the prince 
of Lorrain; and having raiſed contributions i in different dif- 
tricts, and given an alarm even to Prague itſelf, returned un- 

moleſted into Saxony, where he put his troops into winter» 
CG pps #.4 . 

Nor Was this gogd e en, 8 to the hing © of 
Prat. It extended even to his ſubjected allies. f 

The French, intent only upon plunder, broke almoſt every 

| 1 of the convention of Cloſter-ſeven. And, in order 
more freely to indulge their rapacity, and preclude even the 
poſſibility of revenge, the duke de Richelieu inſiſted, that 
the brave. but unfortunate. Hanoverians and Heſſians, who 
had acted under the duke of Cumberland, ſhould deliver up 
their arms; while the court of Verſailles, under the pretence 
that this and other ſtipulations had been omitted through 
neglect, refuſed to ratify the ignominious convention, unleſs 
certain explanations were added, although military conven- 
tions are ſuppoſed to require no ratification, and are never 
violated but by the moſt faithleſs nations, 

Rouſed by cheſe injuries and indignities, by tyranny and 
3 by national treachery; but chiefly by the ter- 
ror of being deprived of their arms, the laſt diſgrace of ſol- 
dliers; the Hanoverian troops, though diſtribpted into differ- 
ent .cantonments, ſecretly reſolved to reſcue their country 

from oppreſſion, and had begun to collect themſelves, in 

conſequence of that reſolution, when the victory, obtained by 

the king of Pruſſia at Roſbach, more fully awakened their 
courage, and confirmed them in their generous purpoſe. , 

| Penis with the zeal ſo conformable to his wiſhes, and 

thinking 


1 
1 
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| 
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thinking himſelf now fully releaſed from the mortifying 
ſhackles of neutrality impoſed upon him by the convention 
of Cloſter-ſeven, ſo ſhamefully violated and diſavowed by 
the court of Verſailles, his Britannic majeſty inveſted prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick with the chief command of his 
electoral forces, and ordered him to renew hoſtilities againſt 
His cruel and perfidious enemies. Aſſembled under this gal- 

lant leader, the Hanoverians bravely made head 


Nn. againſt their conquerors; and being reinforced in 


the beginning of the year by a body of Pruſſian horſe, they 


puſhed the French fror poſt to poſt, and obliged them to 
evacuate ſucceſſively Otterberg, Bremen, and Verden, 

The town and caſtle of Hoya, on the Weſer, where the 
enemy attempted to make a ſtand, were reduced by the here- 
ditary prince of Brunſwick ; while his uncle, prince Ferdi- 
nand, recovered the city of Minden, on the fame river, and 
made priſoners a garriſon of four thouſand men. An Eng- 


liſh ſquadron, under commodore Holmes, compelled them 


to abandon Embden, the capital of Eaft Frieſland. And the 
wretched remnant of a great and lately victorious army found 
the utmoſt difficulty in repaſſing the Rhine, without being 
entirely cut off by a body of men, whom it had, a few A 
before, vanquiſhed, inſulted, and trampled upon. i HH 
From this reproach, ſo juſtly merited by the French ow 
as well as ſoldiers, while in poſſe on of Hanover, the duke de 
Randan, a nobleman of great honour and integrity, who com- 


manded in the capital, was happily exempted. As the pride of 
conqueſt had never made him behave with inſolence, reſent. 


ment had as little power to make him act with rigour on the 
adverſe turn of affairs. He not only endeavoured, at all 
times, to reſtrain the ſoldiers within the bounds of diſcipline, 
but exhibited a glorious proof of humanity, when ordered to 


evacuate the place. Inſtead of deſtroying the magazine of 


proviſions according to the uſual, and often wantonly cruel, 
practice of war, he generouſly left it in the hands of the 


' magiſtrates, to be diſtributed among the lower claſs of the 


inha - 
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inhabitants, who had long been expoſed to W ; 
famine! 

Never perhaps, in any one campaign, were the changes 
of fortune, the accidents of war, the power of generalſhip, 
or the force of diſcipline, ſo fully diſplayed, as in that of 
1757. Influenced by thoſe changes, the Britiſh miniſtry em- 
braced a new ſyſtem of policy. Mr. Secretary Pitt, who, 
in order to govern the councils of his ſovereign, had found it 
expedient to form a coalition with the duke of Newcaſtle 
and other members of the old adminiſtration, alſo thought fit 
to contradict his former ſentiments, and the arguments 
founded upon them, and become the adyocate of a German 
war. But perhaps ſuch a ſacrifice of ſentiments was neceſ- 
ſary, in order to enable the great Commoner to ſerve his 
country, even in this prepoſterous manner. George II. 
though a magnanimous prince, and a lover of his Britiſh 
ſubjects, was impatient of contradiction in whatever con- 
cerned his German dominions. 

In conſequence of the new ſyſtem of policy, od by 
the Britiſh miniſtry, and the ardour with which, the parlia- 
ment and the people entered into their views, a ſecond treaty 
or convention was ſigned at London, between the king of 
Pruſſia and his Britannic majeſty ; by which the contracting 
parties engaged to conclude no treaty of peace, 
truce, or neutrality, with the hoſtile powers, but 
in concert and by mutual agreement and participation. And 
the king of Great Britain engaged to pay immediately to the 
Pruſſian monarch the ſum of four millions of German 
crowns, or fix hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling, 
in order to enable him to maintain and augment his forces, 
to be employed in the common cauſe, Liberal ſupplies were 
alſo granted. for the ſupport of the army under prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunſwick : and it was farther reſolved to reinforce 
it with a body of Britiſh troops. 

The councils of Lewis XV. experienced a change, no 
jeſs remarkable than that which had taken place in thoſe of 
2 George 


April 11. 
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George II. The French miniſters had long been the ſport 


de . a favourite miſtreſs who entirely governed 
their king, that alone qualified them to ſerve their country. 
Some of the moſt honeſt and able men in, the kingdom were 
turned out of their employments with warks of. diſgrace, 
while, others, retired with indignation from public ſervice. 
But the misfortunes of the French arms, at length, obliged 
the court of Verſailles to call men to the public ſeryice upon 
public principles. 

The mareſchal duke de Beleeile, whoſe, exploits I ate 
already had occaſion to relate, and whoſe abilities were 
known to all Europe, was placed at the head of the military 
department, as miniſter for war. I know,” faid he, i in 
entering on his office, © the miſerable ſtate of our armies, 
« and it fills me at once with grief and indignation ; for the 
« diſgrace and jnfamy, which it reflects upon our govern- 
« ment, are more to be lamented than the evil itſelf—I 
% know but too well to what length the want of diſcipline, 
6 pillaging, and licentious violence, have been carried hy 
our officers and common men, after the example of their 
66 commanders. It mortifies me to think J am a French- 
& man. But, thank God! my principles are known to be 
t very different from thoſe that have lately been adopted. 

Had I commanded the army, many enormities would 
have been repreſſed : a thouſand things that have been 
e done would have been omitted; whilſt others, that have 
been neglected, would have been executed. 1 ſhould 
have multiplied my communications ; ; I ſhould have had 
« ſtrong poſts on the right, on the left, and in the centre: I 
&« ſhould have had magazines ey ery where. The quiet and 
« ſatisfaCtion of the conquered, under a mild adminiſtration, 
% would have been equal to that reſentment they, have diſco- 
« yered at being plundered and oppreſſed ; and we ſhould 
4e have been as much beloved and admired by them, as we 
are at preſent contemned and abhorred. The fatal conſę- 

Las quences 
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«« quences of a different line of contutt ire: wh) obvicus to 
« need being pointed out: they are ſeverely felt. We muſt . 
not, however, ſupinely fink under our misfortunes. A 
late reformation, though it ſeldom can effectually remedy 
« the diſorder, is better than unavailing complaint, or the 
« tolerance of abuſe ; let us, therefore, ſeriouſly ſet about it, 
There is yet room for hope: and, in our ſituation, the 
« abſence of future evil may be eſteemed a deſirable good .“ 
The duke de Belleiſle accordingly made every poſſible ex- 
ertion, to communicate ſtrength and order to the French 
army upon the Rhine, now commanded by the count de 
Clermont, who had ſucceeded the ravenous and diffipated 
Richelieu. A body of troops was alſo afſembled at Hanau, 
under the prince de Soubiſe, ſuppoſed to be intended to pene- 
trate into Bohemia, or to reinforce the army of the empire; 
but in reality to invade the territories of Heſſe-Caſſel, and 
oblige the landgrave to renounce the alliance of his Britannic 
majeſty. - In the mean time prince Ferdinand having paſſed 
the Rhine, in the face of an enemy fifty thouſand ſtrong, 
attacked the count de' Clermont at Crevelt, on the twenty- 
third day of June, and obliged him to retire under the can: 
non of Cologne, with the loſs of ſeven thouſand men; and 
many offiers of diſtinction. | 
Among theſe was the count de Gifors, only ſon of the duke 
de Belleiſle, who had been mortally wounded at the head of 
his regiment, while animating it by his example to make a 
vigorous effort. His fate was much lamented both by the 
victors and the vanquiſhed. Having been educated with 
all the care which an enlightened father could beſtow upon 
a ſon of fine talents, in order to enable him to maintain the 
reputation of his anceſtors, he united the pureſt morals to 
the moſt elegant manners. He was not only a lover of learn- 
ing, but maſter himſelf of many branches of it. He had ſeen 
every part of Europe, and read courts and nations with a 


16. Annual Regiſter, for 1758. 
3 diſcerning 


diſcerting eye. Anery 8 was * e to 
complete his accompliſhments, and render him a ſupport as 
well as an ornament to his country. He reſolved to acquire 
ſuch experience. Though lately married to the heireſs of 
an illuſtrious houſe, himſelf the laſt hope of a moſt noble fa- 
mily, he entered that courſe of glory and danger, which his 
own ardent ſpirit and the wiſhes of his countrymen pointed 
out to him, and fell in his firſt campaign. The affectionate 
father, and patriotic miniſter, deeply mourned his loſs, and 
mingled the public with the private tear. 
The taking of Duſſeldorp, however, was the only viſible - 
effect of a victory, which did great honour to the military 
capacity of the Hanoverian general, and to the bravery of his 
troops. The French army, under the count de Clermont, 
who was immediately ſucceeded by M. de Contades, being 
on its own frontier, was quickly and ſtrongly reinforced ; ſo 
that prince Ferdinand ſaw reaſon to apprehend, that he 
might ſoon be obliged to repaſs the Rhine, by an enemy he 
had lately defeated. But he reſolved to maintain his ground 
as long as poſſible, in hopes of being joined by the Britiſh 
troops, the firſt diviſion of which was already landed at 
Embden ; and, on their arrival, he did not doubt of being 
able to transfer the ſeat of war from the Rhine to the 
Maeſe, and of gaining ſuch advantages over M. de Con- 
tades, as would make it neceſſary for the prince de Soubiſe to 
come to his aſſiſtance. Meantime he flattered himſelf, that 
the prince of Yſenberg, who commanded the Heſſian troops, 
would be able to protect the territories of the landgrave, and 
find the French general ſufficient employment in that quar- 
ter. But in this hope he was diſappointed :—and certain 
unforeſeen circumſtances conſpired to render his whole 
ſplendid ſcheme abortive. 
The duke de Broglio, with a ſtrong detachment from the 
army of the prince de Soubiſe, defeated the Heſſian army, 
on the twenty-third day of July, near Sangerſhauſen. That 
victory gave the French the command of the Weſer, and it 
| was 
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was to be feared, if they availed themſelves of the advantages 
they had acquired, that they might be able to cut off the 
ac. troops, now on their march to join the Hanoverian 
my. In ſuch circumſtances, prince Ferdinand had no al- 
ternative, but either to repaſs the Rhine or give battle to 
M. de Contades. The French general ſtudiouſly avoided an 
engagement, and heavy rains had rendered the paſſage of the 
Rhine impracticable. 3 
Meanwhile M. de Chevert, who had paſſed that river "wot | 
time before, with twelve thouſand men, in order to attempt 
the recovery of Duſſeldorp, having attacked baron Imhoff, 
poſted near the bridge of Rees with fix battalions and four 
ſquadrons (to protect a magazine at Meer, and favour the 
march of the Britiſh troops), was repulſed with great ſlaugh- 
ter. Imhoff joined the Britiſh forces; and M. de Contades, 
convinced of the ſuperiority of the Hanoverians in valour 
and diſcipline, though much inferior in numbers, permitted 
prince Ferdinand to repaſs the Rhine almoſt without moleſ- 
tation. The Heſſians, aſſured of ſupport, wore a good 
countenance, notwithſtanding the defeat of general Oberg, 
who had been ſent to their aſſiſtance, and the Britiſh troops 
were zealous for action. But the ſeaſon being too far in 
the decline to admit of any new plan of operations, prince 
Ferdinand put his army into winter quarters in the biſhop- 
ricks of Munſter, Paderborn, and Hildeſheim, toward the 
end of October. 
During: theſe tranſactions on the Rhine, the king of 
Pruffia had experienced many changes of fortune. Having 
ſpent the winter in Sileſia, he began the campaign with the 
ſiege of Schweidnitz, and obliged the Auſtrian gar- apeil A 
riſon to ſurrender in twelve days. On the recovery , 
of that important place, he divided his principal army, 
conſiſting of fifty theuſand choice troops, into three bodies; 
the firſt commanded by mareſchal Keith, the ſecond by him- 


17. Lond. Gatter, paſſim. 
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ſelf in perſon, and the third by prince Maurice of Anhalt 
Deſſau. With this army, after threatening Bohemia, he 
fuddenly entered Moravia ; which, for various reaſons, he 
intended to make the theatre of war; but for none more than 
its having been hitherto exempted from contribution. Mean- 
while he diſpatched his brother Henry, with a body of thirty 
thouſand men, to' oppoſe the army of the Empire, which 
was aſſembled, under the nes of Deuxponts, near r Bam 
berg in Franconia. ENDL 
As his Pruſſian majeſty, by his rapid and unexpected 
into Moravia, threw his enemies behind him, it was thought he 
would proceed directly to Vienna. But that politic and enter- 
priſing prince, though ſurely not deſtitute of ambition, or of the 
power of forming great deſigns, choſe to purſue a more mo- 
derate line of conduct. He ſaw the danger of leaving an 
Auſtrian garriſon 1 in Olmutz, ſupported by an Auſtrian army 
in his rear; and therefore reſolved to make himſelf maſter 
of chat ſtrong town, before he advanced farther. 
The trenches were accordingly opened before it, 
and with the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs. In the mean- 
time mareſchal Daun, having quitted his camp at Lieutomyſ- 
fel, in Bohemia, entered Moravia by the way of Billa. 
Loo cautious, and perhaps too weak, to attempt the re- 
lief of Olmutz, by hazarding a battle, the Auſtrian general 
took poſt in the neighbouring mountains, between Gewitz 
and Littaw ; where he could be plentifully ſupplied with 
proviſions from Bohemia, and whence he could retard the 
operations of the hefiegers, by keeping them in continual 
alarm, at the ſame time that he could throw ſuccours into 
the place, and obſtruct the Pruſſian convoys from Sileſia. In 
the laſt, his chief object, he was particularly ſucceſsful. ; 
After Olmutz had been inveſted about four weeks, and 
when the fiege was in great forwardneſs, notwithſtanding 
the difficulties with which it was attended, mareſchal Daun 
intercepted a convoy of four hundred waggons near the de- 


files of Domſtadt, and obliged general Zeithen, who eſcorted 


it, 
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it, to retire to Troppaw. This loſs was irreparable. The 
king of Pruſſia, therefore, ſaw the neceſſity of relinquiſhing 
his enterprize ; eſpecially as he had received intelligence, 
that the Ruſſians, already on the frontiers of Sileſia, and lay- 
ing every thing waſte, in their progreſs, with fire and ſword, 
were preparing to enter that fine country, yet OY from 
the ravages of war, 

But the gallant Frederick, who although he ſometimes for- 
got himſelf. in proſperity, 'by being too much elated, never 
ſunk under the preſſure of adverſity, acquired as much ho- 
nour in conducting his retreat, as Daun did in making it ne- 
ceſſary. Inſtead of falling back upon Sileſia, his moſt natural 
and obvious march, but which muſt have drawn the Auſtrians 
into his own dominions, he determined to take his route 
through the dominions of the enemy. And as mareſchal 
Daun, more effectually to ſuccour Olmutz, had been obliged 
to uncover the frontiers of Bohemia, his Pruſſian majeſty 
found no difficulty in accompliſhing his purpoſe. Having 
concealed, under an inceſſant fire, his-intention of raifing the 
ſiege, he lifted his camp at midnight; and proceed- 
ed with ſo little moleſtation, that he arrived at Kon- 
ingſgratz, one of the moſt important poſts in Bohemia, with 
all his heavy baggage, all his heavy artillery, his military 
ſtores entire, and even all his fick and wounded ** here he 
allowed his army ſome repoſe, and laid the neighbouring 
country under contribution. But that repoſe was of ſhort 
duration. Underſtanding that the Ruſfians, inſtead of in- 
vading Sileſia, had entered the New Marche of Brandenburg, 
and inveſted Cuſtrin, a fortified town within fifty miles of 
Berlin, he inſtantly marched to its relief; and notwithſtand- 
ing the vigilance of the Auſtrian generals, and the aQi-" ' 
v:ty-of their light troops, he formed a junction with lieute- 
nant-general Dohna, at F rankfort on the Oder, with very 
little loſs. 


i July 1. 
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No ſooner did the Ruſſian generals, Brown and Fermor, 
receive intelligence of the king of Pruſſia's approach, than 
they abandoned the ſiege of Cuſtrin, and took. poſt near the 
villages of Zwicker and Zorndorff. Though greatly out- 
numbered by the cruel invaders, the king reſolved to give 
them battle; conſcious that his troops muſt be ſtimulated by 
every motive which can impel men to vigorous exertions. 
Revenge for barbarous wrongs, a deſire of ſaving their coun- 
try, on the brink of ryin, from future ravages, and of ac- 
quiring honour under the eye of a ſovereign and. a com- 
mander, who had often led them to glory and to conqueſt, 
he preſumed muſt actuate their hearts. They did not diſap- 
point his hopes. 

Having paſſed the Mitzel, about nine o'clock in the 
morning, the Pruſſian monarch attempted to turn the enemy's 
left wing; but the Ruſſian generals, penetrating his 
purpoſe, defeated it by very excellent diſpoſitions. 
As the ground did not admit of an extended line, they threw 
their army into the form of a ſquare, defended on every ſide 
by cannon and chevaux de friſe. And in this poſition they 
waited the attack of the Pruſſians, who began the battle with 
a powerful fire of artillery, which laſted near two hours., 
Then the Pruſſian infantry advanced to the charge, and 
completed the havock made by the artillery, Whole regi- 
ments of Ruſſians were cut in pieces, by bullets or bayonets, 
but not a man offered to quit his rank ; and freſh regiments 
fill preffing forward, the Pruflian infantry, which had given 
and received ſo many terrible ſhocks, with immovable firm- 
neſs, yielded to the collected impulſe. 

In that moment of danger and diſmay, when all ſeemed 
loſt, the intrepid Frederick, by a rapid and maſterly move- 
ment, brought the whole cavalry of his right wing to ſup- 
port his centre. Preſſing upon the Ruſſian foot, uncovered 
by their already broken horſe, the Pruſſian cavalry puſhed 
them back with great flaughter, and allowed the brave bats 
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talions leifare to recollet themſelves. Returning to tha 
charge, inflamed with rage and reſentment at their diſgrace, 
the Pruſſian infantry decided the doubtful conteſt. The Ruſ- 
ſians were every where thrown into confuſion They no 
longer diſtinguiſhed friends from foes : they fired upon each 
other in their ungovernable fury, and even plundered their 
own baggage. It was now no longer a battle, but a horrid. 
carnage; yet the Ruſſians, though thus diſtracted and 
broken, incredible as it may ſeem, never offered to quit the 
field. They kept their ground till ſeven o'clock in the even- 
ing, when they made a new ſtruggle for victory, and dark- 
neſs only put a ſtop to the effuſion of blood. Ten thouſand 
of their beſt troops were left dead on the ſpot, and about half 
that number was mortally wounded. The loſs of the Pruſ- 
ſians did not exceed fifteen hundred men. 

The Ruſſians, in conſequence of this ſevere chaſtiſement, 
retreated before the victors as far as Landſperg on the fron- 
tiers of Poland; and the king of Pruſſia, happy in having 
freed his dominions from ſuch a dreadful ſcourge, haſtened 
to the relief of his brother Henry, now encompaſſed with 
enemies, and in the greateſt danger of being utterly cut off. 
He had to oppoſe not only the Army of the Empire, much 
ſuperior to his own; the grand Auſtrian army alſo entered 
Saxony, under mareſchal Daun : and both theſe armies pro- 
poſed to attack him at once. But fortunately his own 
ſtrong poſition at Dippoſewalde, which he had choſen in 
order to cover Dreſden, and command the courſe of the 
Elbe, and the timely arrival of the Pruſſian monarch, extri- 
cated him from all his difficulties, and diſconcerted the de- 
ſigns of his enemies. They could not even prevent the king 
from joining him. And on this junction, mareſchal 
Daun retired from the neighbourhood of Dreſden, 
and fell back as far as Zittaw; while the Army of the Empire 
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took ſhelter in the ſtrong poſt of Pirna, which the ee, 
had occupied at the beginning of the war. | 

But the Auſtrian commander, though induced by his ex- 
treme caution to avoid an immediate engagement, did not for 
a moment loſe ſight of his antagoniſt. Advantageouſly 
poſted at Stolpen, he preſerved a communication with the 
Army of the Empire, and watched the motions of his Pruſ- 
ſian majeſty with as keen an attention as ever Fabius, to 
whom he has been compared, did thoſe of the great Cartha- 
ginian general. | | 

The king of Pruſſia, after various movements, for pro- 
tecting Brandenburg from the incurſions of the Auſtrians, 
and cutting off their communication with Bohemia, took 
poſt in the neighbourhood of Hochkirchen, with his left at 
Bautzen; whence he could command both Miſnia 4nd Lu- 
ſatia, and at the ſame time preſerve a communication with 
the army of prince Henry. Mareſchal Daun, who had ob- 
i ſerved theſe motions with concern, advanced to Kitlitz, and 
| came to a reſolution of attacking the Pruſhan camp by ſur- 
| priſe; as the only means of preſerving his footing in Saxony, 
or finding his way out of it with ſafety. 

Having communicated this deſign to the prince of Deux- 
ponts, who ſtill commanded the Army of the Empire, the 
Auſtrian general put his army in motion about midnight, 
and arrived at the place of his deſtination, undiſcovered, by 

five o'clock in the morning. The Prufhan right 
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T wing was ſurprifed and routed; and mareſchal Keith 


and prince Francis of Brunſwick were killed, in bravely at- 
tempting to turn the tide of battle. Their efforts, however, 
were not without effect. Prince Francis was early lain ; 
but Keith, at the head of the Pruſſian infantry, obſtinately 
maintained the combat againſt the whole weight of the Auſ- 
trian army. Though wounded he refuſed to quit the field. 
He ſtill continued to animate the companions of his perils ; 
and he had repulſed the Auſtrians, by his perſevering valour, 

| and 
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and was purſuing them, when he received the deadly bullet 
in his breaſt ?. 

The king of Pruſſia, who never ſtood more in need of all 
his firmneſs, activity, and preſence of mind, now aſſumed in 
perſon the command of his gallant infantry. But finding it 
impracticable to recover the village of Hochkirchen, which 
had been loſt in the firit ſurpriſe, he ordered his right wing 
to fall back as far as Weiſſenberg, the left ſtill remaining at 
Bautzen. This poſition was nearly as good as the former. 
But his Pruſſian majeſty, beſide the loſs of reputation inſepar- 
able from a defeat, had loſt two able generals, ſeven thouſand 
brave men, and the greater part of his camp-equipage ** 
Yet had the Auſtrians ſmall cauſe of exultation. They had 
loft about the ſame number of men, without accompliſhing 
their purpoſe. The vanquiſhed enemy was ſtill formidable. 

Of this the victors had ſoon many diſtinguiſhed proofs. 
So little was the king of Pruſſia diſcouraged by his defeat, 
that he offered battle to mareſchal Daun immediately after it. 
And as the Auſtrian commander not only declined the chal- 
lenge, but kept cautiouſly within his forgfied camp, (in hopes 
of amuſing his heroic antagoniſt, whom he durſt not openly 
meet in the field, till ſome blow could be given in another 
quarter, or ſome new advantage ſtolen in an unguarded 
hour) the protector of his people, and the avenger of their 


20, Lloyd, vol. i. Mareſchal Keith was brother to the attainted carl Mar- 
ſhal of Scotland; had been engaged with him in the rebellion in 171 5, and 
was obliged on that account to abandon his country. He raiſed himſelf to 
the rank of a lieutcnant-general in the Ruſſian ſervice in 1734, and highly 
diſtinguiſned himſelf againſt rhe Turks in 1737, eſpecially at the taking of 
Oczakow, where he was wounded, In 1741 and 1742 he commanded againſt 
the Swedes, and gained the battle of Williamſtrand, In 1747 he quitted the 
Ruſſian ſervice, and entered that of Pruſſia. In 1749 he was made a knight 
of the Black Eagle and governor of Berlin, with a penſion of twelve thouſand 
dollars, beſide his pay. In the preſent war he approved himſelf a great com- 
mander. He was a middle-ſized man, with a very martial countenance, but: 
of a humane and benevolent temper. Id. ibid. 
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wrongs, took a bolder method of ſhewing his ſuperior gene- 


ralſhip, and of recovering that trophy which had been torn 
from his brow, not by the ſword of valour, but by the wily 
hand of ſtratagem. Darting, like the lightning of Heaven, 


to a diſtant ſcene of action, he ſtruck his enemies with terror, 
and mankind with admiration. 


The Auſtrian generals, Harſche and de Ville, having al- 
ready formed the ſiege of Neiſs and the blockade of Coſel, 
his Pruſſian majeſty faw the neceſſity of marching to the re- 
lief of Sileſia, be the fate of Saxony what it might. Com- 
mitting this important conqueſt to the care of his brother 

Henry, he accordingly quitted his camp at Dobre- 

He. 2+ ſchutz; and by the celerity of his motions ſoon ar- 

; y the celerity of his motions ſoon ar 

rived, without any obſtruction from the enemy, in the plain 
of Gorlitz. 

In conſequenee of this rapid march, all the advantages of 
mareſchal Daun's ſtudied poſition, and all the promiſed fruits 
of his boaſted victory at Hochkirchen, were loſt in a mo- 
ment. An open paſſage into Sileſia now lay before the Pruſ- 
Gan monarch. And he purſued his route without interrup- 
tion, or any conſiderable loſs; though general Laudohn 
hung upon his rear with twenty-four thouſand men, and 
another army was ſent to attack him in front. In ſpite of 
the efforts of all theſe armies, the intrepid Frederick accom- 
palwiſhed his purpoſe, and defeated the deſigns of his 
Nov. 1 X 
numerous enemies. The ſiege of Neiſs was raiſed 
on his approach, as was the blockade of Coſel; and the ar- 
mies, under the generals Harſche and de Ville, fell back into 
Bohemia 22. fs | 
| Having thus driven the Auſtrians out of Sileſia, without 
being under the neceſſity of bazarding a hattle, the king of 
Pruſſia mſtantly returned by the fawe route, and with the 
fame expedition, to the relief of Saxony, NOW ein a manner 


covered with. the forces of his enemics. The Army of the 
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Empire had obliged prince Henry to abandon his poſt at 
Sedlitz, and had cut off his communication with Leipfic, at 
the ſame time that mareſchal Daun attempted to obſtruct his 
communication with Dreſden. He found means, however, 
to throw himſelf into the latter, and afterward to retire to 
the other fide of the Elbe. Meanwhile the Auſtrians and 
Imperialiſts laid ſiege to thoſe two important places, while a 
third army advanced toward Torgaw, and inveſted that 
ſtrong fortreſs. But Dreſden, before which m 
Daun appeared, with an army of ſixty thouſand men, and 
which was defended only by the fifth part of that number, was 
the enemy's grand object. Count Schemettau, the Pruſſian 
governor, was therefore under the neceſſity of ſetting fire to 
the ſuburbs, in order to preſerve the city for his maſter; and 
two hundred and ſixty- ſix houſes were conſumed, but very 
few perſons loſt their lives *3. 

This conflagration bas been repreſented by the emiſſaries 
of the court of Vienna, and by certain declamatory writers, 
as a terrible outrage on humanity. But as it appears that 
the inhabitants had timely notice of the governor's inten- 
tion 24, he ſeems to have acted in perfect conformity with 
the os of war, even as explained by the benevolent ſpirit 
of Monteſquieu. For thoſe laws require, That, in military 
operations, the leaſt poſſible injury, conſiſtent with the ac- 
quiſition or preſervation of dominion, be done to the body 
of the people? 

By the Sofia of . ſuburbs of Dreſden, the banks of 
fo much clamour and obloquy, the city was rendered more 
ſecure. * It could not now be taken but by a regular ſiege ; 
that muſt require time; and the king of Pruffia was faſt ad- 
vancing to its relief. Theſe conſiderations induced mare- 
{chal Daun to relinquiſh his enterpriſe : and the Pruſſian 
monarch, a few days after, entered Dreſden in tri- 
ug The fiege of Leipſic was raiſed ; that of | 

logaw had before been given up ; and the Auſtrian and 
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imperial armies retired into Bohemia, where they went into 
winter- quarters, without attempting any thing farther. Nor 
was this all. The Ruſſians who, in their retreat, had in- 
veſted Colberg, in Pruſſian . Pomerania, were obliged to 
abandon the undertaikng with diſgrace; and the Swedes, 
who had entered the ſame country, were not more fortunate 
in cheir operations than their barbarous allies 2s. The king 
of Pruffi», triumphant over all his enemies, appeared greater 
than ever. Equally diſtinguiſhed by valour and conduct, 
the exploits of every other commander were -loſt in the 
ſplendour of his victories and retreats. | 

While thoſe illuſtrious atchievements were performing in 
Germany, the grand theatre of war, the Britiih -arms had 
recovered their. luſtre, both by land and fea. - The vigorous 
and enterprifing ſpirit. of the prime miniſter ſeemed to com- 
municate itſelf to all ranks and claſſes of men, but more 
eſpecially to the officers of the army and navy. Patriotic 
zeal took place of ſluggiſh indifference, prompt. decifion of 
wavering hefitation, and fearleſs exertion of timid caution. 
The nerve of action was new ſtrung. Every boſom panted 
for fame, and for an opportunity of ROI the. national 
honour. | 

That bold ſpirit of enterpriſe, which i freſh on from 
the king of Pruſſia's victories, and the ſucceſſes: of the army 
under prince Ferdinand, was allo 1fHamed. by certain fortw- 
nate events at ſea, in the beginning of the ſeaſon. As admi- 
ral Givorn, was cruiling off the coaſt of Spain between Cape 
de Gait and Carthagena, he fell in with a French ſquadron, 
on the 28th of February, conſiſting of three ail of the line 
and a irigate, commanded by the marquis du Queine. The 
frigate eſcaped by ſwiftneſs of ſailing. But two of the ſhips 
of the line, the Foudroyant of eignty guns, and the Orpheus 
of {ixty-tour, were taken after an ob{iinate refiſtance ; and 
the third, named the Oriflamme, was driven a-thore near the 


26, Foreign Cuzcites, paſſim. 
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caſtle of Aiglos, where the found ſhelter under the Spaniſh 
neutrality 7. 

This was 2-ſharp- blow. The French not only loſt two 
capital ſhips, but faw them added to the Britiſh navy. Nor 
was that their only misfortyne by ſea. Sir Edward Hawke, 
in the beginning of April, diſperſed and drove on ſhore, near 
the iſle, of Aix, a French fleet, conſiſting of five ſhips of the 
line, fix frigates,” and forty tranſports, having on board three 
thouſand troops. - with a large quantity of proviſions and 
ſtores, intended for the ſupport of their ſettlements in North 
America **, Two other convoys were diſperſed, and ſeveral 
tranſports taken; and, on the 29th of May, the Raiſonable, 
a French ſhip of the line, commanded by the prince de 
Mombazon, having on board fix hundred and thirty men, and 
mounting ſixty-four guns, was taken by captain Dennis in 
the Dorietſhire, an nn e e ce thip, after a ſmart 
engagement. 

Rouſed to enthuſaſin; by theſe 8 and the FOR 
paſſion for glory, the people of England, who had fo lately 
trembled under the apprehenſions of a French invaſion, now 
talked of nothing but carrying hoſtilities into the heart of 
France. And the popular miniſter, inſtead of regulating 
that enthuſiaſm, by confining it to its proper element, or di- 
recting its energy againſt important objects, allowed it to 
take its own wild ſweep, and ſpend the ſtrongeſt impulſe of 
its force in air, 

A new expedition to the coaſt of France was. planned, 
notwithſtanding the miſcarriage of the former, and the diſ- 
grace it had brought upon the Britiſh arms; ſuch a deſcent 
being repreſented by the Great Commoner, as the moſt ef- 
fectual means of ſerving his majeſty's German allies, by 
drawing the attention of the enemy to their own internal de- 
tence, and conſequently of weakening their efforts upon the 


27. Letter from admiral Oſborne, March 12, 1758. 
28. Letter from Sir Edward Hawke, April 17, 1758. 
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Rhine. Two ſtrong ſquadrons, deſtined for this ſervice, 


were accordingly equipped; the greater, conſiſting of eleven 
ſhips of the line, commanded by the admirals Anſon and 
Hawke, and the ſmaller of four ſail of the line, ſeven fri- 
gates, fix floops, two fire-ſhips, two bomb-ketches, ten cut. 
ters, twenty tenders, ten ſtore-ſhips, and one hundred tran- 
ſports, under the direction of commodore Howe. The forces 
embarked, for the ſame purpoſe, conſiſted of ſixteen regi- 
ments of foot, nine troops of light horſe, and fix thouſand 
marines, under the command of the duke of Marlborough, 
aſſiſted by lord George Sackville. | 

That great armament failed from the iſle of Wight (where 
the troops had been for ſome time encamped) in the begin- 
ning of June, leaving every heart elated with the higheſt 
hopes of its ſucceſs. Nor did theſe hopes ſeem ill founded. 
The admirals Anſon and Hawke, with the fleet under their 
command, proceeded to the bay of Biſcay, in brder to ſpread 
more widely the alarm, and watch the motion of the French 
ſquadron in Breſt harbour; while commodore Howe with 


the tranſports, and the ſquadron appointed for their protec- 


tion, ſteered directly to St. Malo, a fea-port town on the 


- coaſt of Brittany, againſt which the armament ſeemed to 


have been deſtined, if it had any particular object. As the 
place appeared too firong to admit of any attempt on the fide 
next the ſea, the troops were diſembarked in Cancalle Bay, 
about two leagues diſtant, with a view of attacking 1t on the 
land- ſide. But it was found, when reconnoittered, to be 
equally inacceſſible on that ſide, except by regular ap- 
proaches, for which the invaders were not prepared“. 
They therefore contented themſelves with deſtroying the 
ſhipping and naval ſtores at St. Servang a kind of ſuburb of 
St. Malo, and returned to Spithead without attempting any 


tning farther. i 


29. Lend. Coette, June 17, 1553. See alſo Letter from an cfiicer cn board 
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The ſuccefs of this expedition, though conſiderable, by no 


means anſwered the ardour of public expectation. But that 


ardour was again excited, by the moſt vigorous preparations 
for a new armament, which ſailed from St. Helen's on the 
firſt of Auguſt ; the land- forces commanded by lieutenant- 
general Bligh (the duke of Marlborough, and lord George 
Sackville having been ſent to command the Britiſh forces in 
Germany), and the fleet and tranſports under the conduct of 
commodore Howe. The troops were diſembarked in the 
neighbourhood of Cherburg, which being an open town on 
the land fide, was entered without oppoſition. A neglected 
mole was demoliſhed; a contribution of three thouſand 
pounds was levied upon the inhabitants; and twenty-one 
pieces of cannon were carried off in triumph, and pompouſly 
exhibited to the, view of the Engliſh populace, as the ſpoils 
of France. After they had been ſhewn in Hyde Park to 
gaping multitudes, they were drawn through the principal 
ſtreets' of London with the greateſt military parade, and fore 
mally lodged in the Tower., 

But the Britiſh miniſtry had ſoon reaſon to repent of this 
empty ovation, which flattered ſo highly the prejudices of 
the vulgar, and gratified, for a moment, the national paſſion 
for glory and conqueſt. While the people of England were 
exulting over the taking of a place leſs conſiderable than 
many of their own fiſhing-towns, the victorious battalions 
were expoſed to the moſt imminent peril. 

Having reimbarked the troops at Cherburg without mo- 
leſtation, the commander in chief (for reaſons beſt known 


to himſelf) made his ſecond landing in the bay of St. Lunar, 


two leagues to the weſtward of St. Malo, againſt which he 


ſeemed determined hazard an attempt; though the town 


was now in a better ſtate of defence than when an attack 
had been judged impracticable by the duke of Marlborough, 
and the number of the aſſailants much fewer !—General 
Bligh, accordingly,” ſoon diſcovered his miſtake. The de- 


ben upon St. Malo was laid aſide;; but it was reſolved to 


penetrate 
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tion, and znchored in the bay of St. Cas, about three leagues 
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penetrate into the country, and do ſomething for the honour 
of the Britiſh arms, before the troops were put on board the 
tranſports. | 5 
In conformity with this reſolution, the fleet, which could 
not 1d with ſafety in the bay of St. Lunar, quitted that ſta- 


to the weſtward ; while the land-forces proceeded, by Guildo, 
to the village of Matignon, where they diſperſed a ſmall 
body of French troops, and encamped within three miles of 
the tranſports, in order to prevent their retreat being cut off, 
Here the Britith commanders were informed, that the duke 
d'Aguilion, governor of Brittany, had advanced from Breſt 
to Lambale, within fix miles of their camp, at the head of 
twelve battalions and fix ſquadrons of regular troops, and 
two regiments of militia. A retreat was immediately judged 
neceſſary ; but the meaſures for carrying it into execution 
were flow and injudicious. Inſtead of decamping in the 
night without noiſe, by which they might probably have 
reached the ſhore before the French had the leaſt intelligence 
of their army being in motion, the drums were beat at two 
two o'clock in the morning, as if with intention to give no- 
tice to the enemy, who inſtantly repeated the ſame ſignal ; 
and, although the march was begun ſoon after, fo many 
were the obſtructions, that they did not reach the bay of St. 
Cas till nine o'clock. Six hours were fperit in marching 
three miles; yet might the embarkation have- been effected 
without loſs, if it had been properly conducted. But in this, 
as in every thing elſe, the greateſt blunders were committed. 
The Engliſh commanders, filled with deluſive confidence; 
ſeem to have flattered themſelves that no Frenchman durſt 
look an Engliſhman in the face. Hence, from the moment 
they had intelligence of the approach of the enemy, they ap- 
pear to have been under the influence of fear or infatuation 3 
like all men who have over-rated their own courage, or un- 
dervalued that of an antagoniit. All the troops, however, | 
were embarked before the French began to preis hard upan 
them, 
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them, except the grenadiers and the firſt regiment of foot- 
guards, who had the honour of remaining longeſt on hoſtile 
ground. This gallant body, conſiſting of fifteen hundred 
men, attempted to form and face the greatly ſuperior enemy. 
But their reſolution failed them: they fell into confuſion: 
they fled; and ruſhed into the ſea, or were ſlaughtered on the 
beach. Of thoſe who; took refuge in the waves, a conſider- 
able number were ſaved by the boats of the fleet, and about 
four hundred of the fugitives were made priſoners. Among 
the killed and drowned were general Drury and Sir John 
Armitage, with many other gentlemen of rank and fortune, 
who had acted as volunteers :—and with them periſhed near 
a thouſand of the fineſt troops in Chriſtendom 32, 

Such was the unfortunate iſſue of our ill-concerted expe- 
ditions to the coaſt of France, which involved the nation in 
an enormous expence, without being attended with any ade- 
quate advantage. They contributed, however, for a time, 
to rouſe the ſpirit of the people, and to encourage che paſſion 
for enterpriſe; but as neither their ſucceſs nor their objects 
correſponded with the hopes which ſuch vaſt preparations 
raiſed, they had finally a contrary effect. The people, 
though ſubject to deluſion, are not utterly blind. They ſaw 
the diſproportion between means and ends, between great ar- 
maments and petty aims. And the diſaſter at St. Cas, which 
was the more keenly felt as it was altogether unexpected, 
and immediately followed the rejoicings for the taking of 
Cherburg, diffipated all our romantic ideas of acquiring 
conqueſt in France, or annihilating the French navy by de- | 
ſtroying their principal ſea- ports; while it exalted beyond 
meaſure the ſpirit of that volatile nation, which had been de- 
preſſed and mortified by the inſulting deſcents made upon 
their coaſts with impunity. They now magnified into a 

30.. Lond. Gazette, Sept. 18, 1759. 

31. © Could we have burnt the enemy's docks, ſtores, &c. at Breft and 
& Rochfort,” ſays general Lloyd, © it would have been a ſervice of great im- 


c portance, and worth trying; but no other object was by any means. equal 
 F to the riſk or the expence,” Hit. of the Mar in Germany, vol. ii. p 180, 


mighty 5 
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mighty victory their accidental good fortune in cutting off 
the rear-guard of a miſguided party of deſultory invaders. 

But whatever conſolation France might derive from the 
check which had been given to the ravagers of her coaſts, 
the ſolid advantages acquired by the Engliſh-in other quar- 
ters of the globe, afforded them abundant cauſe of triumph, 
excluſive of ſuch fugitive conqueſts.. In North America, 
' whence we had hitherto received only accounts of delay, diſ- 
aſter, and diſgrace, our affairs had taken a new and highly 
favourable turn. | 

As lord Loudon had returned to England on account of 
ſome diſſatisfactions in regard to the conduct of the war, the 
chief command in America devolved upon general Aber- 
crombie; but the plan of operations being extenſive, the 
forces were divided into three ſeparate bodies, under as many 
differegt commanders. About twelve thouſand men, under 
major-general Amherſt, were deſtined for the ſiege of Louiſ- 
burg; near ſixteen thouſand, under Abercrombie in perſon, 
were reſerved for the reduction of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point ; and eight thouſand, commanded by brigadier-general 
Forbes, were ordered to attack Fort du Queſne. 

The reduction of Cape Breton being an object of prime 
concern, it was undertaken with all poflible diſpatch. The 
army under general Amherſt, augmented with two thouſand” 
freſh troops from England, embarked at Halifax, on the 24th 
of May, and on the ſecond of June, the fleet and tranſports, 
conſiſting of one hundred and fifty-ſeven ſail, under the di- 
rection of admiral Boſcawen, arrived before Louiſburg. 
The garriſon of the place, commanded by the chevalier de 
Drucourt, conſiſted of two thouſand five hundred regular 
troops, and about ſix hundred militia, The harbour was 
ſecured by five ſhips of the line, one fifty-gun ſhip and five 
frigates, three of which were ſunk acroſs the mouth of the 
baſon. It was therefore neceſſary to diſembark the troops 
at ſome diſtance from the town. The place choſen for that 
purpoſe was the creek of Cormotan ; and as ſoon as the 

landing, 
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landing, which was attended with ſome difficulty but little 
loſs, was fully effected, and the artillery and ſtores brought- 
on ſhore, the town was formally inveſted . 

The firſt thing attempted*by the beſiegers, was to ſecure a 
poſt called the L:9/t-houſe Battery, That ſervice was per- 
formed by general Wolfe, with all the vigour and celerity 
for which he was ſo much diftinguiſhed. On this elevated 
point were erected ſeyeral , batteries, which played upon the- 
ſhips and the fortifications on the oppoſite fide of the mar- 
bour. For fix weeks, however, did the place hold out, and 
the French ſhips continue to fire upon the beſiegers, and to 
obſtruct their operation. At length, on the 21ſt of July, 
one of the great ſhips blew up, and the flames being commu- 
nicated to two others, they alſo ſhared the ſame fate. 

As the enemy, notwithſtanding this misfortune ſtill refuſed 
to ſurrender, the Engliſh admiral (who during the whole 
ſiege had done every thing poſſible to ſecond the efforts of 
the land- forces) ſent into the harbour a. detachment of fix 
hundred ſeamen in boats, headed by the captains Laforey 
and Balfour. They boarded the two remaining ſhips of the 
line, which ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the baſon ; deſtroyed one, 
which was aground, and towed off the other in triumph. The 
blow was deciſive. The governgr fearing a general aſſault, 
as ſeveral practicable breaches were made in the works, ſur- 
rendered himſelf and his garrifon priſoners of war: and the 
whole ifland ſubmitted to his Britannic majeſty 33. With 
Cape Breton fell alſo the iſland of St. John, and whatever 
inferior ſtations the French had eſtabliſhed for carrying on 
the cod-fiſhery in the Gulf of St. Laurence. 

The reduction of Louiſburg was ſeverely felt by France, 
eſpecially as it had been attended with the loſs of fo con- 
ſiderable a naval force, and occaſioned the greateſt rejoicings 


32. Lond. Gazette, Aug. 18, 1758. Knox's Campaigns in North America; 
vol. is 33. Id. ibid. | 
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in England. But all our enterpriſes in America were not 
equally fortunate. 

General Abercrombie, in conſequence of his — of 
driving the French from Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 


had embirked upon Lake George, on the fifth of July, with 


near ſixteen thouſand men, and a numerous train of artillery 
and, after a proſperous navigation, landed his troops without 


' oppoſition, and advanced in four columns toward the firſt 


object of his armament. As the country through which his 
march lay is rough and woody, and his guides were very un- 
{kilful, the troops were bewildered, and the columns broken. 
While in this diſorder, they fell in with a French detachment, 
which had fled on their approach, being bewildered in like 
manner. A ſkirmiſh enſued, in which the enemy were 
quickly routed, with the loſs of near three hundred men. 
But that advantage was unfortunately purchaſed with the 
death of the gallant lord Howe; a young nobleman of the 
moſt promiſing military talents, who had acquired the eſteem 
and affection of the troops by his generoſity, affability, and 
engaging manners, as well as by his diſtinguiſhed valour. 
This diſaſter excepted, the Engliſh army proceeded ſuc- 
ceſsfully till it reached Ticonderoga ; which is ſituated on a 
point of land between Lake George and a narrow gut that 
communicates with Lake Champlain. On three ſides ſur- 
rounded with water, and on the fourth ſecured by a moraſs, 
that important poſt was ſtrongly fortified, and defended by 
near five thouſand men. Theſe were ſtationed under the 
cannon of the place, behind an abattis, or breaſtwork, formed 
of the trunks of trees piled one upon another. And they 
were farther defended by whole trees, with their branches 
outward, ſome of which were cut and ſharpened, ſo as to 
anſwer the purpoſe of chevaux-de-frize. > 
Notwithſtanding this ſtrong poſition, which had not been 
properly reconnoitred, it was raſhly reſolved to attack the 


Enemy, without waiting for the arrival of the artillery. A 
diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition was accordingly made for the purpoſe, and the 
whole Engliſh army put in motion. The troops advanced 
to the aſſault with the greateſt alacrity ; ; but all their moſt 
vigorous efforts proved ineffectual. In vain did they attempt 
to cut their way through 2 obſtacle. They could make 
no impreſſion i upon the enemy's works. The general, there- 
fore, found it neceſſary to order a retreat, as the only means 
of ſaving the remains of his army, aſter it had been expoſed 
for four hours to the covered fire of the French muſquetty. 
Near two thouſand men, including a great number of offi- 
cers, were killed or dangerouſly wounted * 

In order to repair the diſgrace of this bloody repulſe, ge- 
neral Abercrombie (who had immediately retired to his for- 
mer camp on the ſouthern fide of Lake George) detached 
colonel Bradſtreet with.a body of three thouſand men againſt 
Fort Frontenac. The colonel, who with great prudence and 
valour ſurmounted every difficulty, brought his little army to 
Dieu where he embarked on Lake Ontario, and arrived at 

the object of his enterpriſe by the 25th of Auguſt: 

Fort Frontenac ſtands at the communication of Lake On- 
tario with the river St. Lawrence, the entrance into which 
tin ſome meaſure commands. For a poſt of ſuch moment, 
however, it was poorly fortified, and feebly garriſoned. It 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, on the appearance of the Engliſh 

commander, who found there an immenſe quantity of provi- 
ions arid merchandiſe, ſixty pieces of cannon, and nine 
armed floops **. 

The ſucceſs of colonel Bradſtrect, in all probability, faci- 
lizated tlie expedition, under general Forbes, againſt Fort 
du Queſde. This officer began his march from Philadel- 
Phia, in tlie beginning of July, at the head of eight thouſand 
men, through a vaſt tract of country very little known, and 
almoſt impenetrable, by reaſon of woods, mountains, and 


' >, = | | 
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35%. Lond. Gazette, Oct. 31; 1758. 
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moraſſes. He made his way, however, by the moſt incredi- 
ble exertions of vigour and perſeverance ; procured provi- 
fions, ſecured camps, and ſurmounted every other difficulty 
in his tedious progreſs, though continually harraſſed by par- 
nes of hoſtile Indians. 

Having advanced with the main body of bis army as far 
as Ray's Town, diſtant about fourſcore miles from Fort du 
Queſne, general Forbes detached major Grant, at the head 
of eight hundred men, to reconnoitre the place. Unfortu- 
nately the majo1's approach was diſcovered by the enemy, 
who ſent a more numerous body of troops againſt him. A 
deſperate combat enſued, which was gallantly maintained by 
the Britiſh detachment for more than three hours ; but being 
at length overpowered by ſuperior force, it was obliged to 
give way. About three hundred men were killed or mads 
priſoners, and among the latter was major Grant, with nine- 
teen other officers. 

This ſevere check, ſo fatal to the reconnoitring party, did 
not prevent gencral Forbes from advancing. with the main 
body of his army, though ignorant of the enemy's numbers. 
Regardleſs of danger, he only longed for an opportunity of 
retaliation. The French, however, dreading the proſpect of 
a ſiege, deprive him of the pleaſure of revenge, by abandon- 
ing the diſputed poſt, on the twenty-fourth of November. 

hey retired down the Ohio, to their ſettlements on the 
MiſkiGppi 3% The Britith ſtandard was ereCted on Fort du 
Queſne, Which had been the cauſe of ſo general and ſo de- 
ſtructive a war; and the name of Fort Pitt was given, to it, 
in honour ot the miniſter under vwholc auſpices the expedi- 
tion had been undertaken, | 

Nor were the conqueſts of Great Britain confined ſolely 
to North America. Tuo ihips of the line, with ſome fri- 
gates and a body of marines, had been diſpatched early in 
che {caſon, in order to reduce the French ſettlements on the 

* 
36. Lond. See „Jan. 20, 1759. 
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oaſt of Africa. They accordingly entered the river Sene- 

gal; and in ſpite of the obſtructions of a dangerous bar, 

which the ſhips of the line could not paſs, they obliged 

Fort Louis, which commands the navigation of the Sat 

to ſurrender, and, with it, all the French ſettlements on that 


river 37. 


But this ſquadron being found inſufficient to reduce the 


iland of Goree, which lies at the diſtance of thirty leagues, 
on the ſame coaſt, commodore Keppel, brother to the earl of 
Albemarle, was afterward ſent upon that ſervice, with four 
ſhips of the line, ſeveral frigates, and ſeven hundred regular 
troops, under the command of licutenant-colonel Worge. 
The great ſhips laid their broadſides to the principal batte- 
ries, and maintained ſo ſtrong a hire, that the place 
{urrendered at diſcretion, before the troops were 
landed 37, M. St. Jean, the French governor, behaved with 
true courage, but was ill ſupported by his g garriſon. 

The Britiſh arms were leſs ſucceſsful during this campaign 
in the Eaſt Indies. Though admiral Pococke, who had 
ſucceeded, in conſequence of the death of admiral Watſon, 
to the command of the Englilh ſquadron on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel, had worſted, in two obſtinate engagements, the 
French ſquadron under M. d' Ache, he was not able to pre- 

nt the loſs of Cudalore and Fort St. David. Theſe two 
places were reduced by the count de Lally; who having 


Dec. 19. 


been appointed governor- general of all the French poſſeſ- 
lions in India, had carried out with him a great force to Pon- 
dicherry. He was gallantly aſſiſted in his military operations 


by the count d'Eſtaign, and flattered himſelf with nothing 


— 
Lf 


aſt of Cor omandel. 


"Sack my dear Philip, was the ſtate of the war in all parts 


0: the world, at the cloſe of the year 1758. Many checks 
1.4 been given, many victories obtained, and many conqueſts 


37. Lond. Gazette, June 10, 1753. 32. Lond. Gazette, Jan. 29. 17 59. 
U. 2 made ; 
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made ; but theſe were not all on one fide. The ſucceſs was 
divided. All parties had cauſe of hope, or room for conſola- 
tion; and, in conſequence of this ſituation of affairs, all par- 
ties prepared for opening the enfuing campaign with equa] 
vigour, though the ſtate of their finances was very different. 
The reſources of England being {till great, ſhe generouſly 
continued her annual ſubſidy of four millions of dollars to 
the king of Pruſſia. Thoſe of Auſtria were much exhauſted, 
and France was on the eve of a national bankruptey ; yet 
were the efforts of both undiminiſhed. The emprefs of 
Ruſſia, having loſt only men, readily ſupplied by her boundleſs 
dominions, adhered to her military ſyſtem, which ſhe conſi- 
dered as neceſſary to the training of her armies: and Sweden 
made no advanees toward peace. The greateſt exertions 
were diſplayed in every quarter of the globe. 

Germany however continued, as hitherto, to be the grand 
theatre of miktary operations, though leſs of conqueſt or bold 
enterpriſe. Theſe found eHewhere a wider range, Repeat- 
ed trials of each other's ſtrength had here made all parties 
more cautrous ; becauſe all were become ſenſible, that the 
war could only be brought to a ſucceſsful iſſue by patience 
and perſeverance, not by any ſingle blow. The greateſt 
blows had been already ſtruek, yet peace ſeemed as diſtant 
as ever; though, in firiking ſome of thoſe blows, ruin itſelf 
had been hazarded by the illuſtrious Frederick. Leſs depen- 
dence was henceforth: placed in fortune, and more in force 
and fkill. Experience had moderated the ardour of courage, 
and rectified the miſtaken conceptions of military ſuperiority. 
Firmneſs and recolle&tton took place of preſumption and 
raſhneſs ; and mutual eſteem and apprehenſions of danger, of 
ſelf-confidence and mutual contempt. 

The fire of the king of Prufſia's genius alone ſeemed un- 
abated. We have ſeen in what manner he obliged the Au- 
firians and the Army of the Empire to evacuate Saxony, at 
the cloſe of laſt campaign, while his generals forced the 
Ruſſtans and Swedes to retire toward their own frontiers 


He 
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He began the preſent with equal vigour and ſucceſs : and 
he had formed a great ſyſtem of operations, in 
concert with prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick. 
One of his generals, in the month of February, deſtroyed the 
Ruſſian magazines in Poland; another recovered Anclam, 
Demin, and all the places the Swedes had conquered in Po- 
merania. He himſelf, by his threatening motions, drew the 
Auſtrian army to the frontiers of Sileſia. His brother, prince 
Henry, who had wintered in Saxony, ſeized that opportunity 
to lay Bohemia under contribution; and afterward, entering 
Franconia, puſhed the Army of the Empire as far back as 
Nuremburg. | 

To this degree were the arms of the king of Pruſſia ſuc- 
ceſsful. But certain unforeſeen: events, partly depending 
upon himſelf, partly upon others, diſconcerted all his future 
plans, and gave a fatal reverſe to his affairs. The Ruſſians 
advanced toward Sileſia, notwithſtanding the deſtruction of 
their magazines. And prince Ferdinand, although early 
reinforced with a choice body of Britiſh troops, found him- 
{elf unable to prevent the Army of the Empire from receiv- 
ing ſuccours from that of France; a cireumſtance on which 
the ſucceſs of the campaign greatly depended, and on which 
his Pruſſian majeſty had preſumed, though certainly without 
due conſideration. 

Fe French, by a flagrant violation of the liberties of the 
empire, accompanied with an act of perfidy, had made 
themſelves maſters of Frankfort upon the Maine, a neutral 
and free city, in the beginning of January. This was an 
important acquiſition, as it ſecured to them the courſe of 
the Maine and the Upper Rhine, by which they could 
readily receive every kind of ſupply. It was therefore deter- 
mined to diſlodge them, if poſſible, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
would permit the allied army to take the field. 

With this view, prince Ferdinand aſſembled his troops in 
the neighbourhood of Fulda, and began his march toward 
the enemy at the head of thirty thouſand men; having 
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lefr the reſt of his forces to guard the electorate of Hanover, 
april 0 and protect the bithopric of Munſter. He found 

the French army, under the duke de Broglio, 
ſtrongly poſted near the village of Bergen, between F ranck- 
fort and Hanau, yet did he reſolve to attack them. He 
accordingly drew up his forces in order of battle, and ad- 
vanced to the charge. But after three deſperate efforts to get 
poſſeſſion of the village, he was obliged to retire with the 
loſs of two thouſand men . He preſerved, however, ſo 
good a countenance that the enemy did not attempt to purſue 


him. 
The allies perhaps loſt no honour by this [9 OY But 


they failed in their object; and that failure, befide thwarting 
the deſigns of the king of Pruſſia, reduced themſelves to great 
diſtreſs for want of proviſions. Meanwhile the French en- 
joyed plenty of every thing, And their armies on 
June 3. | | a 5 IEA 

the Upper and Lower Rhine having formed a junc- 
tion near Marpurg, proceeded northward, under the mareſ- 
chal de Contades, who fixed his head-quarters at Corbach, 
whence he detached a body of 87 3 to take poſſeffion 
of Caſſcl. 

Finding himſelf inferior to the united forces of the enemy, 
prince Ferdinand judged it prudent to retire as they advanced. 
He left ſtrong garriſons, however, in Lipſtadt, Retberg, 
Munſter, and Minden, in order to retard the progreſs of the 
French generals. But this precaution proved ineffectual. 
Retberg was ſurpriſed by the duke de Broglio. He alſo took 
Minden by aſſault; and Xfunſter, though defended by a 
garriſon of four thouſand men, was reduced, after a fhort 
figs | | | | 
It now appeared impoffible to prevent the French from 
making themſelves a ſecond time maſters of his Britannic 
majeſty's German dominions. Conficering the conqueſt of 

Janover as certain, the court of Verſailles was only occu- 
ha, in contriving expedients ſor ſecuring it; and the regen- 


33. French and Engliſh Gazettes compared. 
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cy of that electorate, willing to provide againſt the conſe- 
quences of ſuch a probable event, again ſent their archives 
and moſt valuable effects to Stade. All things ſeemed haften- 
ing to the ſame ſituation, which brought on the humiliat- 
ing convention of Cloſter- ſeven; eſpecially as prince Ferdi- 
nand continued to retire, and ſtudiouſly kept up his commu- 
nication with the Weller. 

But that accompliſhed general, though weakened by his 
loſſes, was not diſconcerted, He ſaw his danger, and was 
prepared to meet it. Although naturally cautious, he re- 
ſolved, under the preſſure of neceſſity, to purſue a bold line 
of conduct, inſtead of taking refuge in deſpair, or ſeeking 
an apology for misfortune in the gloom of public deſpon- 
dency. The moment he found nothing but a battle could 
hinder the French from taking up their winter quarters in the 
electorate of Hanover, he determined to bring matters to that 
iſſue. And the means by which he accompliſhed his deſign 
with an inferior army, without expoſing himſelf to any diſ 
aſter, diſcovered ſo profound a genius for war, as will ever 
make him be ranked among the greateſt maſters of the mili- 
tary art, | | N 

The main body of the French army, after the taking of 
Minden, had encamped in the neighbourhood of that city, to 
which its right wing extended, On the left was a Keep hill, 
in the front a moraſs, and a rivulet covered the rear. As 
nothing could be more advantageous than this poſition, 
which rendered an attack impracticable, prince Ferdinand 
employed all his fill to draw the enemy from it. With 
that view he quitted his camp on the Weſer, and marched to 
Hille ; leaving, however, general Wangenheim, with a body 
of troops, entrenched at Thornhauſen, on the banks of the 
diſputed river: and detaching the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wick, with ſix thouſand men, to make a compaſs toward the 
enemy's left flank, and cut of their communication with Pa- 
derborn. 

The French generals, who were not inattentive to theſe 

U 4 | movements, 
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movements, fell into the ſnare that was laid for them. They 
concluded, that the opportunity which they had ſo long 
ſought, of cutting off prince F erdinand's communication 
with the Weſer, was at laſt found, and with it the conſum- 
mation of their wiſhes. They ſaw, as they imagined, the al- 
lied army divided and disjoined beyond the poſſibility of im- 
mediate union; and therefore flattered themſelves with its 
final deſtruction, by the deſcat of general Wangenheim, and 
the command of the Weſer, the neceſſary conſequence of 
ſuch defeat. Full of this idea, they left their advantageous 
poſt ; and paſſing the moraſs in their front, advanced into 
the plain. 

The duke de Broglio, who led the van of the F rench army, 
procceded with great confidence, until he reached a neigh- 
bouring eminence ; whence he beheld, inſtead of en- 
trenchments defended by a ſmall body, the whole 
army of the allies diſpoſed in excellent order, and extending 
from the banks of the Weler almoſt to Minden. A diſco- 
very ſo unexpected embarraſſed the French general. But 
he had no alternative left: it was too late to recede. He 


Aug. 1. 


therefore ordered his cavalry to advance, and begin the en. 


gagement. 

The Britiſh infantry, which, with two battalions of . 
noverian guards, compoled the centre of the allied army, 
ſuſtained the pr incipal ſhock of the battle, and broke every 
body of horſe and foot that advanced againſt them ; whilſt 
the Heſſian cavalry, with ſome regiments of Pruſſian and 
Hanoverian dragoons, poſted on the left, baffled all the at- 
tempts of the enemy, and puſhed them to the neceſſity of 
ſeeking ſafety in flight ©. 

At this inſtant, prince Ferdinand ſent orders to lord George 
Sack ville, who commanded the Britiſh and Hanoverian horſe, 
which compoſed the right wing of the allies, to adyance to 


40. L.cnion 128 Paris Gaz#ter, * The French account 3 be, 
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the charge. And if theſe orders had been chearfully obeyed, 
the battle of Minden would probably have been as memo- 
rable and deciſive as that of Blenheim. The French army 
would have been utterly deſtroyed, or totally routed and dri- 
ven our of Germany. But whatever was the cauſe, whether 
the orders were not ſufficiently preciſe, were miſinterpreted, 
or imperfectly undeſtood, the Britiſh cavalry did not arrive 
in time to have any ſhare in the engagement ** ; ſo that the 
French, inſtead of being hotly purſued, were permitted to re- 
tire in good order, and to regain their former poſition, not- 
withſtanding the loſs of ſeven thouſand men. They judged 
it neceſſary, however, to quit their camp, and paſs the Weſer 
the ſame night; and next day the garriſon of Minden ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion. The allies loſt in the action near two 
thouſand brave troops. 
Prince Ferdinand paſſed an indirect cenſure upon the Bri- 
tiſh commander for his conduct on this occaſion, and a court 
martial confirmed that cenſure. But as the whole weight of 
miniſterial influence is ſuppoſed to have been thrown into 
the ſcale of the German general, the impartial part of man- 
kind are ſtill divided in their opinion on the ſubject, and 
will, likely, long remain ſo. It may not, however, be impro- 
per to obſerve, for the information of poſterity, That the 
two generals were by no means on good terms with each 
other, before the battle. Prince Ferdinand, who underſtood 
the my/tery, as well as the art of war, and purſued it as a /u- 
crative trade, felt himſelf uneaſy under the eye of an obſerver 
{o keen and penetrating as lord George Sackville, and withed 
to remove him from the command. This with perhaps oc- 
caſioned that confuſion, or contradiction of orders, of which 
the Engliſh general complained, and which he aſſigned as 
the cauſe of his ination, But there is alſo reaſon to fup- 
poſe, the chagrin of the Britiſh commander might make his 
perception, on that occaſion, leſs clear than uſual, and that 


42. Evidence produced on the trial of lord George Sackville, 
5 he 
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he might even ſecretly indulge a defire to obſcure the glory 
of a hated rival, without refleing that, in ſo doing, he was 
facrificing his duty to his ſovereign, and eventually the in- 


tereſts of his country . 


42. See prince Ferdinand's Leiter to the king of Great Britain, and Lord 
George Sackville's Yiadication of his conduct. 


3 1-4 £8. A434, 

The View of the State Euxopk, and the Hiſtory of the General War, 
purſued, from the Defeat of the FRENCH at MINDEN, to the Death 
of GEORGE II. 


HE victory gained by the allies at Minden, though leſs 
complete than it migh thave been rendered by the ready 
co-operation of the Britiſh general, threw the court of Ver- 
ſailles into the utmoſt confuſion, and blaſted all their hopes 
of conqueſt. It not only enabled prince Ferdinand effectually 
to defend the electorate of Hanover, but to recover Munſter, 
and force the French to evacuate great part of Weſtphalia. 
And if he had not been obliged to weaken his army, in order 
to ſupport the king cf Pruſſia, whole affairs were much em- 
barraſſed, he would probably have driven the vain-glorious 
enemy to the other ſide of the Rhine, before the cloſe of the 
campaign. | 
The cmbarraſiment of his Pruſſian majeſty was chiefly oc - 
caſioned by the approach of the Ruflians, in ſpite of every 
effort to obſtruct their progreſs. Diſpleaſed with the ſtudied 
caution of count Dohna, the king conferred the command 
of the army deſtined to oppole them on genera] Wedel, wha, 
imecliately gave them battle, conformable to his orders. 
He attacked them with great vigour, but without effect, at 
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Kay, near Zullichan, in Sileſia, on the twenty-third day of 
July. The Pruſſians were repulſed with much loſs, after an 
obſtinate engagement, and the Ruſſians made themſelves 
maſters of Frankfort on the Oder. 7 

Do ſooner was the king of Pruſſia ;znformed af that miſ- 
fortune, than he reſolved to oppoſe the Ruſſians in perſon ; 
and began his march with ten thouſand of his beſt troops, to 
join the ſhattered army under Wedel; leaving his brother 
Henry to obſer ve the motions of the Auſtrians on the fron- 
tiers of Luſatia. Meanwhile mareſchal Daun, appriſed of 
the king's intention, detached general Laudohn, with twelve 
thouſand horſe, to give vigour and ſtability to the Ruſſian 
army, which Was deficient i in cavalry, 

The reinforcement arrived nearly at the 3 time that 
his Pruſſian majeſty joined Wedel. And Laudohn and count 
Soltikow, the Ruſſian general, took poſt at the village of 
Cunnerſdorft, oppolite Frankfort. The combined army con- 
ſiſted of about one hundred thouſand combatants: their po- 
lition was naturally ftrong ; ; and they farther ſecured their 
camp by entrenchments, planted with a numerous train of 
artillery. The king of Pruflia's forces, after all the rein- 
forcements he could collect, fell below fifty thouſand men; 
yet did his preſſing circumſtances, and his own ſanguine ſpi- 
rit, inflamed by hoſtile paſſion, induce him to hazard an at- 
tack. 5 

The previous diſpoſitions for that purpoſe being made, the 
action began about eleven o'clock, and the Ruſſian 4 
entrenchments were forced with great flaughter. > 
Several redoubts, which covered the village of Cunnerſdorff, 
alſo were maſtered, and the Pruſſians advanced to the village 
itſelf. Here the battle was renewed, and raged with freſh 
fury for two hours. At length the poſt was carried; the 
enemy's artillery was taken; and every thing ſeemed to pro- 
miſe a complete victory. But the Ruſſians, though broken, 
were not diſcouraged. They again formed under cover of. 
the Auſtrian cavalry, and took poſſeſſion of an eminence, 
| | 8 called 
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called the Fews* Burying Ground, where they reſolved to de. 
tend themſelves to the laſt man. | 

Prudence, and paſt experience of the ſteady valour of the 
Ruſians, ought to have taught his Pruſſian majeſty to reft 
ſatisfied with the advantage he had gained: but he could not 
bear to be a conqueror by halves. - The ardour of his mind 
determined him to follow his blow, in hopes of crowning at 
once his glory and his vengeance, by the final deſtruction 
of a barbarous enemy, who had darcd to enter within the 
line of his ambition; and whoſe cruel ravages had ſo often 
drawn him from the purſuit of victory, or obſtructed the ca- 
reer of conqueſt, He accordingly led on, to a new attack, 
his brave battalions, yet faint from recent toil, beneath the 
heat of a burning ſun, and fore with many a wound. He 
led them againſt the main body of the Ruſſian army, the 
greater part of which had not hitherto been engaged, poſted 
on higher ground, and ſtrongly defended by artillery. They 
were unequal to the difficult ſervice : they fell back ; they 
were again brought to the charge, and a ſecond time re- 
pulſed with great ſlaughter. Enraged at this diſappointment, 
the king put himſelf at the head of his cavalry ; but their vi- 
gour alſo was ſpent. In vain did he attempt to break the 
Ruſſians (who are poſſeſſed of uncommon bodily ſtrength, 
and an inſtinctive or mechanical courage, which makes 
them inacceſſible to fear): they baffled all his gallant efforts. 
T heir fire was the mouth of a volcano, and their bayonets a 
hedge of ſpears. The Pruflians, waſted with fatigue, and 
ſtartled at the number of the flain, blamed the perſeverance 
of their prince, but {till maintained the unequal combat. 

In thoſe awful moments, when the fineſt troops in the 
world were wavcring, and the greateſt modern of commanders 
could with diſkculty encourage them to kcep their ground, 
the Auſtrian cavalry, yet freſh, broke in upon them with the 
unpetnointy of a torrent. The Ruffian horſe followed the 
animating example, and the foot reſumed their activity. The 
exhauſted brullens yielded to the ixreſiſtible ock: they 

were 
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were ſeized with a panic; they fled. The king rallied them: 
he brought them back to the charge; he ſet them an exam- 
ple of bravery in his own perſon. Three times did he renew 
the engagement in the front line. He had two horſes ſhot 
under him, and many bullets had paſſed through his-cloathe, 
But all his intrepid exertions were ineffectual: the battle was 
irretrievably loſt, and the approach of night only prevented 
the Pruſhan army from being utterly cut off. As the ſtruggle 
terminated, the ſlaughter on both ſides was awtully great. 
Near thirty thouſand men lay dead on the field, or dying 
of their wounds: and ſixteen thoufand of theſe were Pruſ- 
i:ans *, 

The iſſue of this battle aſtoniſhed all Europe; and occa- 
ſioned the moſt extravagant exultation among the hoſtile 
powers on one fide, and the greateſt depreſſion of mind 
on the other. When the king of Pruſſta got poſſeſſion of 
the village of Cunnerſdorff, he wrote, in the triumph 6f his 
heart, a congratulatory billet to his queen, without wait- 
ing for the final event: «We have driven the Ruſſians 
from their entrenchments. Expect within two hours, to 
{© hear of a glorious victory!“ And as this billet arrived 
at Berlin juſt as the poſt was going out, the premature in- 
telligence reached the courts of London and Verſailles before 
the news of the king's diſaſter, alſo firſt conveyed in ano- 
ther laconic diſpatch to the queen: Remove from Berlin 
„ with the royal family. Let the archives be carried to 
« Potidam. The town may make conditions with the 


<<. enemy *..” 


But if his Pruſhan majeſty ſubjectedhimſelf to ſome de- 
gree of ridicule as a man, and blame as a commander, by his 
defeat at Cunnerſdorft, his ſubſequent conduct wiped all off. 
And the ſurpriſe of mankind, at his ſudden and unexpected 
reverſe of fortune, was ſoon loſt in their admiration of the 


1. Compared Relations of the battle of Cunnerſdorff, publiſhed by authority 
at Berlin and Vienna. 


2. Forcign Gazctes, paſſim. 
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wonderful reſources of his genius; and the unconquerable 
fortitude of his ſpirit. The day after the battle, he repaſſed 
the Oder, and encamped at Retwin ; whence he moved to 
Fuſtenwalde; and poſted himſelf fo advantageouſly, that the 
Ruſſians did not dare to make any attempt upon Berlin. He 
even watched their motions fo aſſiduouſly, that the main 
body of their army, under the victorious Soltikow, inſtead 
of entering Brandenburg, marched into Luſatia. There he 
joined the grand Auſtrian army, under mareſchal Daun; and 
the two generals held conſultations concerning their future 
operations. 1 

In the mean time the king of Pruſſia, having refreſhed and 
recruited his broken and exhauſted troops, and ſupplied the 
loſs of his artillery (which had all fallen into the hands of the 
enemy) from the arſenal at Berlin, appeared again formidable: 
While his friends as well as his enemies were of opinion, 
that the Ruſſian and Auſtrian armies united had only to de- 
termine what part of his dominions they choſe firſt to ſubdue 
as a prelude to the conqueſt of the whole, he obliged both 
to act on the defenſive. And he at the ſame time detached a 
body of fix thouſand men, under general Wunch, to the re- 
lief of Saxony ; where the Army of the Empire had made 
creat progreſs, during his abſence. Hall, Wittemberg, Leip- 
fic, Torgau, and even Dreſden itfelf, had ſurrendered to the 
Lnperialiſts. But the detachment under Wunch retook Leip- 
fic on the 21ſt of September; and having joined 
general Finck who commanded in Saxony, the 
Pruſſian gencrals repulſed the Army of the Empire at Cor- 
bitz, though ſupported by a body of Auſtrians under general 
Haddick, and recovered every place in that electorate except 


Sept. 21. 


Dreſden. 

Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, and ſeeing that he could 
not ſecond the operations of the king on the fide of Sileſia, 
prince Henry quitted his camp at Hornſdorff near Gorlitz, in 
Lutatia, and marched with incredible celerity into Saxony, 
where he joined the Pruſſian parties under Finck and Wunch. 

This 
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This rapid march obliged mareſchal Daun alto to quit his 
camp in Luſatia, and ſeparate his army from that of count 
Soltikow, in order to protect Dreſden. And the Pruſſian 
monarch, thus freed irom the preſence of his moſt dangerous 
enemy, having put himſelf between the Ruſſians and Great 
Glogaw, obliged them to relinquiſh an enterpriſe which they 
had formed againſt that place, and return into Poland. 

Fortune, in a word, ſcemed yet to be preparing triumphs 
for the intrepid Frederick, after all his diſaſters ; and if he 
bad placed leſs confidence in her flattering promiſes, which 
he had ſo frequently found to be deluſive, he might have 
cloſed the campaign with equal glory and ſucceſs. But 
his enterpriſing ſpirit induced him once more to truſt the 
deceiver, and attempt a great line of action, while prudence, 
reaſon, experience, and even ſelf-preſervation, dictated a ſure 
one. 

No ſooner did his Pruſſian majeſty find himſelf diſengaged, 
in conſequence of the retreat of the Ruſſians, than he march- 
ed into Saxony; and there joined his brother Henry near 
Torgau, on the 2d of November, in ſpite of all the efforts ot 
the Auſtrian generals. On this junction, the Army of the Em- 
pire retired. Mareſchal Daun, who had threatened prince 
Henry, fell back upon Dreſden. And the king of Pruſſia 
ſaw himſelf, once more, at the head of a gallant army of 
iixty thouſand men, in high ſpirits, and ſtill ready to execute 
any bold enterpriſe, under the eye of their ſovereign and 
commander, fo lately reduced to the brink of deſpair. But 
as the ſeaſon was already far in the decline, and remarkably: 
ſcyere, his moſt able generals were of opinion, that na im- 
portant enterpriſe could be undertaken with any probability 
of ſucceſs, and that his wiſeſt conduct would be to watch 
the motions of the Auſtrians, and cut off the proviſions of 
mareſchal Daun; who muſt, by theſe means, infallibly be 
obliged to abandon Dreſden, and retire into Bohemia, leaving 
to the Pruſſians, as hitherto, the entire poſſeſſion of Saxony. 

The king's views, however, extended to greater and more 


deciſive 
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deciſive advantages. He knew that the paſſes into Bohemia 
were ſo difficult, that, by ſeizing certain poſts, the ſubſiſtence 
of the Auſtrians might not only be cut off, but their retreat 
tendered impracticable. Having obliged mareſchal Daun 
to retreat as far as Plawen, and advanced himſelf to Keſſel- 
dorf, he accordingly ordered general Finek, with nineteen 
battalions and thirty-five ſquadrons, to occupy the defiles of 
Maxen and Ottendorff, through which alone he thought it 
poſſible for the enemy to communicate with Bohemia. This 
ſervice was ſucceſsfully executed; and no doubt was en- 


tertained that mareſchal Daun would be obliged to hazard 


a battle, or to ſurrender at diſcretion, as he ſeemed now to 
have no reſource left but in victory. 

Meanwhile that ſagacious general, ſenſible of his danger, 
ſent experienced officers to reconnoitre the poſition of the 
Pruſſian detachment ; and finding the commander lulled into 
the moſt fatal ſecurity, he took poſſeſſion of the neighbour- 
ing eminences, and ſurrounding the enemy on all ſides; pre- 
cluded the poſſibility of efcape. The Pruſſians defend: Y 
themſclves gallantly for one day, and made ſeveral vigorous 
efforts to diſentangle themſelves from the net in which they 
were caught, but in vain: they were foiled in every attempt 
to force thoſe defiles which they had been appointed to 
guard. Night put an end to the ſtruggle, and to the effuſion 

of blood. Next morning general Finck, ſeeing his 


v. 16. 
ſituation deſperate, as every avenue through Which 


@ retreat could be made was planted with bayonets, judged 


it more prudent to ſubmit to neceſſity, than wantonly te 
throw away the lives of ſo many brave men, who might 
ſerve their king on ſome more promiſing occaſion. He 
therefore endeavoured, though ineftectually, to obtain terms: 
They were ſternly denied him. And he was ultimately 
forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, on the 26th of November: 
he himſelf with eight other generals, and near twenty thou- 
ſand men, being made priſoners of wars. 


3. Compared Relativns, ub: ſup. 2 
Tifts 
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This was a mortifying blow to the hopes of the Pruſſian 
monarch, and muſt have made him ſeverely ſenſible of his 
too common error, in placing all his attention on the poſſi- 
ble advantage, and overlooking the probable danger. Nor 
did that evil come alone. He ſuſtained another heavy ſtroke 
in the capture and deſtruCtion of a rear guard, conſiſting of 
three thouſand men, under general Diercke. Let, after all 
theſe loſſes, he was ſtill ſo formidable, that the cautious and 
moderate- minded Daun, inſtead of attacking him, took ſhel- 
ter in the ſtrong camp of Pirna, and kept cloſe within his en- 
trenchments. 

His Pruſſian majeſty ſeemed alſo, at laſt, to have acquired 
a leſſon of moderation. Though joined by twelve thouſand 
men, under the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, he put his 
army quietly into winter-quarters at Freyberg, without at- 
tempting any new enterpriſe ; ſo that, the loſs of men ex- 
cepted, affairs in Germany were nearly in the ſame ſituation 
as at the opening of the campaign. The country had been 
deſolated, and much blood ſpilt; but Dreſden was the only 
place of any importance that had changed maſters. 

In ſpite of all the eloquence and popularity of Mr. Pitt, 
ſo many indeciſive campaigns began to cool tie zeal of the 
Engliſli nation in the cauſe of their illuſtrious but burden- 
ſome ally, the king of Pruſſia, to whoſe wars they could ice 
no end. And the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms in America and- 
the Weſt Indies opened the eyes of the people more fully to 
their true intereſts, and made them ſenſible of the folly of de- 
tending the electorate of Hanover at ſuch a vaſt expence of 
blood and treaſure. 

Immediately after the taking of Louiſburg, which had 
long been conſidered as the key of Canada, a plan was form- 
ed by the Pritith miniftry for the reduction of Quebec, and 
te entire conquelt of New France, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of 
action, in thoſe northern latitudes, ſhould return. In the 

12antime an expedition was undertaken againſt the ifland of 
Martinico, the Ghicf ſeat of the French government in the 
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Weſt Indies; a place- of great importance by its poſition, 
and alſo by its produce. 

It was known that Martinico, and all the ſugar- iſlands be- 

longing to France in the American archipelago, were in 
great diſtreſs for want of proviſions and other neceſſaries; 
which it was not in her power to provide them with, by rea- 
ſon of the inferiority of her navy to that of England, and 
conſequently her inability to protect her trade with them. 
It was therefore ſuppoſed they could make but a feeble re- 
ſiſtance, and would ſurrender on the firſt ſummons. 
The armament deſtined fpr that ſervice conſiſted of ten 
ſhips of the line under commodore More, and five thouſand 
land- forces, commanded by general Hopſon. The deſign 
upon Martinico, however, was abandoned as impracticable, 
after a flight attempt; though ſeemingly with little reaſon, as 
the French governor poſſeſſed neither courage nor conduct, 
and the diſtreſſed inhabitants appeared willing, it was ſaid, to 
ſubmit to a power that could more readily ſupply their 
wants, and afford them a better and more certain market for 
their produce. But be the proſpect of refiftance ſmall or 
great, it is certain that the Britiſh troops were re-imbarked 
within twenty-four hours after their landing, and that the ar- 
mament directed its courle toward the iſland of Guada- 
loupe “, a leſs ſplendid object of conqueſt, though not a leſs 
valuable poſſeſſion. h 

The Britiſh fleet appeared before the town of Baſle Terre, 
the capital of the iſland, on the twenty-third of January ; and 
next day it was taken, after a terrible cannonade, accompa- 
nied with inceſſant ſhowers of bombs. Never did the com- 
manders of the Eng$lſh navy exert themſelves with more 
intrepidity and judgment than on this occaſion. They left 
the land-forces nothing to do but take poſſeſſion of the place, 
which was abandoned by the garriſon “. 


4. Lond. Gazette, March 7, 1759. Sce alſo Capt, Gardner's Account of the 
Expedition 2gainit Martinico and Guadaloupe. 
5. Id. ibid. 
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The reduction of the town of Baſſe Terre, however, was 
not immediately followed by the conqueſt of Guadaloupe: 
The ſlowneſs, timidity, and irreſolution of the operations by 
land, afforded the fugitive garriſon leiſure for recollection; 
and to fortify themſelves, by the help of the inhabitants, in a 
ſtrong poſt which obſtructed all communication with the 
more fertile parts of the iſland. Deſpairing therefore of 
being able to ſubje&t Guadaloupe on that ſide, the invaders 
proceeded to attack it on another, known by the name of 
Grande Terre. Fort Lewis, the chief defence of this diviſion 
of the iſland (which is ſeparated from the other by a ſhallow 
ſtrait), was taken ſword in hand, by the marines and Royal 
Highlanders, after a ſhort but vigorous cannonade from the 
fleet ©. 

But the conquerors were guilty of the ſame error as for- 
merly. They did not take advantage of the enemy's terror; 
and they ſuffered the ſame inconveniencies from their neglect. 
The fugitives found refuge in the mountains, where they 
became formidable; and the event of the expedition was 
even doubtful, when general Barrington, having ſucceded 16 
the command of the land- forces, in conſequence of the death 
of Hopſon, changed the plan of operations: Inſtead of at- 
tempting to penctrate into the country, which abounds witty 
ſtrong poſts and dangerous defiles, he reimbarked the troops; 
and ſucceſſively attacked the towns and villages upon the 
roaſt, By this mode of making war, every confiderable 
place was ſoon reduced; and the governor and inhabitants, 
tired of their uncomfortable fituation in the mountains, and 
ſceing no proſpect of relief, ſurrendered the ifland to his Bri- 
tannic majefty. Mariagalante; and ſome other ſurall iflands 
in the neighbourhood, alſo ſubmitted. And the inhabit- 
ants obtained the fame terms with thoſe of Guadaloupe ; 
namely, the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their private pro- 


6. Capt. Gardner, ubi ſup. 
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perty, and the enjoyment of their civil and religious privi- 
leges 7. 

This moderation was equally generous and political, and 
may be ſuppoſed to have had a ſerious influence upon the 
minds of the French coloniſts, even in North America; 
where the campaign was not yet begun, and where the plan 
of operations was as extenſive as their objects were great. 
It was concerted to attack the French at all their ſtrong 
holds at once ;— That general Wolfe, who had ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the ſiege of Louiſburg, ſhould pro- 
ceed up the river St. Lawrence with a body of cight thou- 
ſand men, and a ſtout fleet from England, and beſiege the 
city of Quebec; that general Amherſt, now commander in 
chief of the Britiſh forces in North America, ſhould, with an 
army of twelve thouſand men, reduce Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point; croſs Lake Champlain; and proceeding by 
the way of Richelieu River to the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
join general Wolfe in his attempt upon the capital of Cana- 
da; and that brigadier-general Prideaux, with a third army, 
reinforced by a body of provincials and friendly Indians, under 
Sir William Johnſon, ſhould inveſt the important fortreſs of 
N iagara, which in a manner commands the interior parts of 
the northern diviſion of the New World. It was farther 
propoſed, That the troops under brigadier Prideaux, after 
the reduction of Niagara, ſhould embark on Lake Ontario; 
fall down the river St. Lawrence; beſiege and take Mon- 
treal; and then join or co-operate with the combined army, 
under Amherit and Wolfe. 

A bolder ſyſtem of war, it is owned, was never framed; 
but many doubts have been ſtarted in regard to its natural 
practicability, founded on the ſtrength of the places to be at- 
ticked, the extent of the operations, and the diſpoſition of 
the French ſorces. The marquis de Vaudreuil, governor of 


7. Lond. Gazette, June I4, 1759- 
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New France, lay in the neighbourhood of Montreal, with a 
body of five thouſand veteran troops; while the marquis de 
Montcalm, his lieutenant-general, whoſe reputation was al- 
ready high in the military world, took the field with an army 
of ten thouſand Europeans and Canadians, for the defence 
of the capital ; and M. de Levi, an active officer, was at the 
head of a flying detachment, which, as well as the army 
under Montealm, was ſtrengthened by a large body of trained 
Indians, intimately acquainted with all the woods and de- 
files. The garriſon of Niagara conſiſted of at leaft fix hun- 
dred men; Ticonderoga and Crown Point were in a reſpect- 
able condition; and the city of Quebec, naturally ſtrong 
from its ſituation, the bravery of its inhabitants, and the 
number of its garriſon, had received every additional fortifi- 
cation that the art of war could give it. All theſe obſtacles 
however were ſurmounted, though not immediately, by a 
happy mixture of conduct and valcur ; the wonderful ef- 
fects of which ignorant and credulous men aſcribe to ſuper- 
natural influence, and dull and timid men to chance. 

The army under Amherſt, by the progreſs of which the 
operations of the other two were ſuppoſed to be in ſome 
meaſure governed, was early in motion. But the ſeaſon was 
far advanced before the general could paſs Lake George. 
He thence proceeded, with little oppoſition from the enemy, 
to Ticonderoga, ſo fatal to the Britiſh troops in the former 
campaign. The French ſeemed at firſt determined to defend 
the fort. But perceiving the Engliſh commander refolute, 
cautious, and well prepared for undertaking the ſiege, and 
having beſide orders to retreat from place to place 
toward the centre of operations, rather than run 
the hazard of being made priſoners of war, they abandoned 
the works in the night, and retired to Crown Point. 

To Crown Point Amkerit advanced, after repairing the 
fortifications of Ticonderoga, which the enemy had da- 


July 7. 


maged. But, before his arrival, the garriſon had retired to 
He aux Noix, at the lower end of Lake Champlain. There 
X * L > : 
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the French had three thouſand five hundred men, he was in- 
formed, under the command of M. de Burlemaque, with a 
numerous train of artillery, and that the lake was occupied 
by four large armed veſſels. With a floop and a radeau, 
which he had built with all poſſible diſpatch, he deſtroyed 
two of the enemy's veſſels. But the declining ſeaſon obliged 
him to poſtpone farther operations, and return to Crown 
Point, where the troops were put into winter quarters about 
the end of October. | | 

General Amherſt now ſaw himſelf in a very aukward 
ſituation for a commander in chief. "Though his ſucceſs 
was great, he had found it impoſſible to attam the prime ob- 
ject of his enterpriſe ; a junction with general Wolfe, which 
was conſidered as eſſential to the fortunate iſſue of the cam- 
paign. And what was yet more difagreeable, he had not, 
during the whole ſummer, obtained the leaſt intelligence of 
the condition of that commander, on the operations of whoſe 
lender and unſupported army ſo much depended ; a few ob- 
ſcure and alarming hints excepted, of his having landed in 
the neighbourhood *of Quebec, where he was in danger of 
being cruthed by the whole force of Canada, under the mar- 
quis de Montcalm. Happily he was not fo ignorant of the 
fate of the expedition againſt Niagara. Having received an 
account of the progreſs of it before he left Ticonderoga, he 
had detached brigadier-general Gage, to aſſume the command 
of the troops in the room of general Prideaux, who was un- 
fortunately killed by the burſting of a cohorn, while directing 
the operations againſt the fort, to which he had been ſuffered 
to advance without the leaſt moleſtation. 

Meanwhile the command of that expedition devolved upon 
Sir William Johnſon; who proſecuted with equal judgment 
and vigour the plan of his predeceſſor. He puſhed the at- 
tack of Niagara with fuch intrepidity, that the beſiegers ſoon 


8. Letter from General Amherſt to Mr. Secretary Pitt, in Lond. Gazette, 
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brought their approaches within an hundred yards ef the 
covered way. Alarmed at the danger of loſing this interior 
key of their empire in America, the French collected a large 
body of regular troops, drawn from the neighbouring garri- 
ſons, Detroit, Venango, and Preſque Ifle, in order to raiſe 
the ſiege. With theſe, and a party of ſavages, they accord- 
ingly reſolved to attempt the relief of the place, and put 
themſelves in motion for that purpoſe. Appriſed of their in- 
tention, general Johnſon ordered his light infantry, ſupported 
by ſome grenadiers and regular foot, to take poſt between 
the cataract of Niagara and the fortreſs. He poſted the 
auxiliary Indians on his flanks ; and, while he thus prepared 
himſelf for an engagement, he took effectual meaſures for 
ſecuring his lines and bridling the garriſon. 

The enemy appeared about nine o'clock in the morning, 
and the battle was hegun with a horrid ſcream from the ho- 
ſtile Indians, according to their barbarous cuſtom. It 
was this ſcream, called the F/arwhoop, the moſt fright- 
ful ſound which imagiMtion can conceive, that ſtruck a panic 
into the army under Braddock, and had on other occaſions 
carried terror to the hearts of European ſoldiers. But having 
now loſt its effect upon the Brittth troops, it was heard with 
a contemptuous indifference. And the French regulars were 
ſo warmly received by the Englith grenadiers and light in- 
fantry, while their ſavages were encountered by other ſa- 
vages, that they were totally routed in leſs than an hour, and 
the place ſurrendered the ſame day ?. 

The taking of Niagara effectually cut off the communi- 
cation between Canada and Louiſiana, and conſequently was 
a preat ſtep toward the conqueſt of both. But the reduction 
ot Quebec was a ſtill more important object; and if general 
Amherſt had been able to form a junction with Wolfe, it 
would have been attended with equal certainty, as a propor - 
anal force would have been employed to accompliſh it. 


July 24, 
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As events happened, the iſſue of this grand enterpriſe 
ſeemed very doubtful. The land forces did not exceed ſeven 
thouſand men. They were, however, in good health and 
ſpirits. Having been embarked at Louiſburg, under con- 
voy of the admirals Saunders and Holmes, they were ſafely 
landed, towarg the end of June, on the iſle of Orleans, formed 
by two branches of the river St. Lawrence, a few leagues 
below the city of Quebec. There the ſoldiers and ſailors 


found every refreſhment; and there general Wolfe, who 


was accompanied by the brigadier generals Monckton, 
Tovenſhend, and Murray, publiſhed a ſpirited but ſomewhat 
romantic manifeſto, vindicating the conduct of the king his 


-maſter, in making this hoſtile invaſion, and. offering protec- 


tion to the inhabitants of Canada, with the entire poſſeſſion 
of their property and the free exerciſe of their religion, pro- 
vided they took no part in the diſpute for dominion between 
the crowns of France and England, He repreſented to them 
the folly of reſiſtance, as all hopes of relief were cut off, 
while the Britiſh fleet commanded not only the navigation of 
the river St. Lawrence, but the empire of the ſea; and he 
reminded them, that the cruelties, exerciſed by the French 
againſt the Engliſh ſubjects in America, would excule the 
molt ſevere retaliation. But Engliſhmen, he ſaid, were too 
magnanimous to follow the barbarous example : and he 
concluded with extolling the generoſity of Great Britain, in 
thus ſtretching out to them a hand of humanity, when it was 
in her power to compel their obedience . f 
As that manifeſto produced no immediate effect, Wolfe 
was under the neceſſity of conſidering the Canadians as ene- 
mies, and jaw himieit expoſed to ail the difficulties of a ge- 
neral commanding an ariny in a country where every thing 
is hoſtile to him. Theſe dificulties, on examination, ap- 
peared ſo great, that, although naturally of a ſanguine temper 
and an adycnturous ſpirit, he began to deſpair of ſucceſs 
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before the commencement of operations. I could nat 
« flatter myſelf,” ſays he, in his celebrated letter to Mr. Pitt, 
« that I ſhould be able to reduce the place.” Nor is this to 
be wondered at. Beſide the natural and artificial ſtrength of 
the city of Quebec, which is chiefly built upon a ſteep rock 
on the northern bank of the river St. Lawrence, and farther 
defended by the river St. Charles, which places it in a kind 
of peninſula, Montcalm, the French general, was advan- 
tageoully poſted in the neighbourhood, with a force ſuperior 
to the Engliſh army. To undertake the ſiege of the town, 
in ſuch circumſtances, {eemcd contrary to all the eſtabliſhed 
maxims of war. 

Reſolving, however, to make every poſſible exertion be- 
fore he abandoned the enterpriſe commuted to him by his 
ſovereign, and the event of which was already determined in 
the fond imaginations of his admiring countrymen, Wolfe 
took poſſeſſion of Point Levi, on the ſouthern bank of the 
St. Lawrence, and there erected batteries againſt the town. 
But theſe batteries, by reaſon of their diſtance, made ſmall 
impreſſion upon the works, though they deſtroyed many 
houſes, and greatly incommoded the inhabitarts. The fleet 
could be of little uſe, as the elevation of the principal fortifi- 
cations placed them beyond its reach, and even gave them a 
degree of command over it. The Engliſh general, there- 
fore, became ſenſible of the impoſſibility of reducing the 
place, unleſs he could erect his batteries on the northern fide 
of the river. But as this ſeemed a matter of infinite difficulty, 
his grand dilemma was, how to effect it? Nor could all his 
penetration reſolve the queſtion. | 

The northern ſhore of the river St. Lawrence, for a con- 
ſiderable way above Quebec, is ſo bold and rocky, as to make 
it impracticable to land in the face of an enemy. Below the 
town, the French army was ſtrongly encamped, between the 
rivers Montmorency and St. Charles. If the firſt river 
{ſhould be paſſed, and the French driven from their entrench- 
ments, the ſecond would preſent a new, and almoſt inſuper- 

| all: 
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able barrier againſt the victors. With all theſe obſtacles 
Wolfe was well acquainted ; but he alſo knew, to uſe his 
own heroic language, That a victorious army finds no 
« difficulties !” He therefore reſolved to paſs the river 
Montmorency, and bring Montcalm to an engagement. 
In conſequence of this reſolution, part of the Britiſh army 
was landed at the mouth of that river, and the main body 
= a was ready to ford it higher up, when certain unpro- 
pitious circumſtances made it neceſſary to withdraw 
the troops, and relinquiſh the deſign. General Wolfe's ori- 
ginal plan was, to attack firſt a detached redoubt cloſe to the 
water's edge, and apparently ſituated beyond reach of the 
fire from the enemy's entrenchments. Should they attempt 
to ſupport that fortification, he doubted not of being able to 
bring on a general action; and if they remained tame ſpec- 
tators of its fall, he could afterward coolly examine their 
ſituation, and regulate accordingly his future operations, 
But obſerving the enemy in ſome confuſion, he raſhly 
changed his purpoſe ; and liſtening only to the ardour of his 
courage, determined immediately to attack the French camp. 
With that view, orders were ſent to the generals Townſ- 
hend and Murray, to keep their diviſions in readineſs for 
fording the river. Meantime, thirteen companies of Engliſh 
grenadiers, and part of the ſecond battalion of Royal Ames 
ricans, which had been firit landed, and directed to form 
upon the beach, until they could be properly ſuſtained, ruſh- 
ed impetuouſly toward the enemy's entrenchments ; as if, in 
their ungovernable fury, they could have borne down every 
thing before them. But they were met by ſo ſtrong and 
ſteady a fire from the French muſquetry, that they were in- 
ſtantly thrown into diforder, and obliged to ſeek ſhelter in or 
behind the detached redoubt, which the enemy had aban- 
doned on their approach **, There they continued for ſome 
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time, before they could repaſs the river, expoſed to a dreadful 
thunder-ſtorm, and a more terrible ſtorm of bullets, which 
proved fatal to many gallant officers, who fearleſsly expoſed 
their perſons, in attempting to form the troops. And inſtead 
of lamenting this early failure, though occaſioned by inex- 
cuſable precipitancy, and attended with the loſs of near five 
hundred brave men, we ought rather to conſider it as a for- 
tunate event; for if the whole Britiſh army had been led on 
to the attack, there is reaſon to believe, irom the ſtrength of 
the French entrenchments, that the conſequences would have 
been more fatal *3, 

Made ſenſible, by this mortifying check, and the infarma- 
tion connected with it, of the impracticability of approach- 
ing Quebec, on the ſide of Montmorency, while the marquis 
de Montcalm choſe to maimain his ſtation, Wolfe detached 
general Murray, with twelve hundred men in tranſports, to 
co-operate with admiral Holmes above the town, in en- 
deavouring to deſtroy the French ſhipping, and otherwile to 
diſtreſs, and diſtract the enemy, by deſcents upon the banks 
of the river, In purſuance of theſe inſtructions, Murray 
made two vigorous attempts to land on the northern ſhore, 
but without ſucceſs : in the third, he was. more fortunate. 
By a ſudden deſcent at Chambaud, he burnt a valuable ma- 
gazine, filled with cloathing, arms, ammunition, and provi. 
ſions. That was a ſervice of conſiderable importance, 
though by no means adequate to his withes. "The French 
{hips were ſecured in ſuch a manner as not to be approached 
either by the fleet or army. He therefore returned 
to the Britiſh camp at the requeſt of the commander 
in chief, in ſome meaſure diſappointed, but with the conſa- 
latory intelligence, (received from his priſoners), © That 
66 Niagara was taken ; that Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
„were abandoned; and that general Amherſt was employed 
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«in making preparations for attacking the enemy at Iſle 
Aux Noix.” , 

This intelligence, however, though agreeable in itſelf, af- 
forded no proſpect of any immediate aſſiſtance. The ſeaſon 


waſted apace ; and the fervid ſpirit of general Wolfe, which 


could not brook the moſt diſtant proſpect of cenſure or diſ- 
grace, began to prey: upon his naturally delicate conſtitution. 
Contcious that the conduct of no leader can ever be honoured 
with true applauſe, unleſs gilded with ſucceſs, he dreaded 
alike to become the obje of the pity or the ſcorn of his ca- 
pricious countrymen. His own high notions of military 
glory, the public hope, the good fortune of other com- 
manders, all turned inward upon him, and converted difap- 
pointment, and the fear of miſcarriage, into a diſeaſe that 
threatened the diſſolution of this tender frame. Though de- 
termined, as he declared in his diſquiet, never to return to 
= n England without accompliſhing his enterpriſe, he 
ſent to the miniſtry a pathetic, and even deſponding 
account of his ſituation, in order ſeemingly to prepare the 
minds of the people for the worſt +. EEE, 
Having thus unburdened his mind, and found, no doubt, 
the conſequent relief, he called a council of his principal of- 
ficers, in which it was reſolved, That the future operations 
ſhould be above the town, in order to draw the French ge- 
neral, if poſiible, from his impregnable poſition, and bring on 
OY an engagement, The camp at Montmorency was 
accordingly abandoned; and the whole Britiſh army 
being embarked on board the fleet, part of it was landed at 
Point Levi, and part carricd higher up the river. The good 
effects of this new ſcheme were ſoon viſible. | 
The marquis de Montcalm, apprehenſive that the invaders 


14. © The aſſairs of Great Britain, I know,” ſays he, © require the moft 
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might make a diſtant deſcent, and come on the back of the 
city of Quebec, detached M. de Bougainville, with fifteen 
hundred men, in order to watch their motions; and by that 
means weakened his own army. Meantime a daring plan 
was formed by the three Engliſh brigadier generals, and pre- 
ſented to the commander in chief; namely a propoſal for 
landing the troops in the night under the heights of Abra- 
ham, a little above the town, in hopes of conquering the 
rugged aſcent before morning. | 
The very boldneſs of this plan, which was conceived 
while Wolfe was confined by ſickneſs, recommended it to 
his generous and intrepid ſpirit. The ſtream was rapid, the 
ſhore ſhelving, the intended landing- place fo narrow as to 
be calily miſſed in the dark, and the ſteep ſo difficult as 
hardly to be aſcended in the day-time, even without oppoſt- 
tion. The French general could not think that a deſcent 
would be attempted in defiance of ſo many obſtacles. It was 
effected, however, with equal judgment and vigour. Wolſe 
himſelf was one of the firſt who leaped on ſhore. Colonel 
Howe, with the Highlanders and light infantry, led the way 
up the dangerous precipice. All the troops vied with each 
other in emulating the gallant example; and the 
whole Britiſh army had reached the ſummit, and 
was ranged under its proper officers, by break of day. | 
Montcalm, as Wolfe had foreſeen, when informed that 
the invaders had gained the heights of Abraham, which in a 
manner command Quebec, could not at firſt credit the alarm - 
ing intelligence. The aſcent of an army by ſuch a precipice 
excceded all his ideas of military enterpriſe. He believed it 
to be only a feint, magmitied by report, in order to induce 
him to abandon his ſtrong poſt. But when convinced of its 
reality, he no longer heſitated what courſe to purſue ; when 
he found that a battle could not prudently be avoided, he 
bravely reſolved to hazard one, and immediately put his 
troops in motion for that purpoſe. 
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No fooner did general Wolfe perceive the enemy croſſing | 


the river St. Charles, than he began to form his own line, 


which conſiſted of {ix battalions and the Louifburg grena- 


diers. The right wing was commanded by general Monk- 


ton, and the left by general Murray. Colonel Howe, with 


the light infantry, ſecured the rear ; and as the marquis de 
Montcalm advanced in ſuch a manner as to ſhew his inten- 
tion was to out-flank the left of the Engliſh army, general 
Townſhend was ſent thither with the regiment of Amherſt, 
which he formed en potence, ſo as to preſent a double front 
to the enemy. The body of reſerve conſiſted of one regi- 
ment, drawn up in eight ſubdiviſions, with large intervals. 

The diſpoſition of the French army was no leſs maſterly. 
The right wing was compoſed of half the colony troops, 
two battalions of European ſoldiers, and a body of Indians. 
The centre confiſted of a column formed of two other batta- 
lions of regulars; and one battalion of regulars, with tlie 
remainder of the colony- troops, ſecured the left wing. The 
buthes and corn-fields in the enemy's front were filled with 
fifteen hundred of their beſt markſmen, who kept up an ir- 
regular galling tire, Which proved fatal to many brave Bri- 
tiſh officers. 

That fire was the more ſeverely felt, as the Britiſh troops 
were ordered to keep up theirs. This they did with great 
patience and fortitnde, until the French main body advanced 
within forty yards of their line. Then they poured in, at a 
general diſcharge, a thick ſhower of bullets, which took full 
effect, and made terrible havock among the enemy's ranks. 


Nor dil any relaxion of vigour take place. The Britiſh 


fire was [{upported with the fame power it had been begun; 
and the enemy every where yielded to it. But in the mo- 
ment when the fortune of the field began to declare itſelf, 
general Wolfe, who was preffing on at the head of the gre- 


nadiers, received a fatal bullet in his breaſt, and fell in the 


arms of victory. 


Inſtead 
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Inſtead of being diſconcerted by the loſs of their com- 
mander, every ſeparate regiment of the Britiſh army ſeemed 
to exert itſelf for the honour of its own particular character, 
as well as the glory of the whole. While the grenadiers 
took vengeance with their bayonets, general Murray briſkly 
advanced with the troops under his direction, and broke the 
centre of the French army. Then it was that the High- 
landers drawing their broad ſwords, completed the confuſion 
of the enemy; and falling upon them with reſiſtleſs fury, 
drove the fugitives with great {laughter toward the city of 
Quebec, or under certain fortifications which the Canadians 
had raiſed on the banks of the river St. Charles. 

The other diviſions of the Britiſh army did not behave 
with leſs gallantry. Colonel Howe, with part of the light 
infantry, having taken poſt behind a ſmall copſe, ſallied out 
frequently upon the flanks of the enemy, during their ſpirit- 
ed attack on the other part of his diviſion, and often drove 
them into heaps, while brigadier general 'Fownſhend advan- 
ced againſt their front; ſo that the French general's deſign | 
of turning the left flank of the Englith army was totally de- 
feated. But the gallant officer, who had ſo remarkably con- 
tributed to this ſervice, was ſuddenly called to a more import- 
ant ſtation, in conſequence of a new diſaſter. General 
Monkton, who had ſucceeded general Wolfe, according to 
the order of military precedency, being dangerouſly wound- 
ed, the chief command devolved upon Townſhend, as next 
in ſeniority. On receiving the melancholy news, he haſten- 
ed to the centre; and finding the troops ſomewhat diſordercd 
in the ardour of purſuit, he formed them again with all poth- 
ble celerity. That act of generalſhip, however, was ſcarce 
completed, when M. de Bougainville, with a body of two 
thouſand freih troops, appeared in the rear of the victorious 
army. He had begun his march from Cape Rouge, a con- 
ſiderable way up the river, as ſoon as he received intelligence 
that the Britiſh forces had gained the heights of Abraham. 


But forunately the main body of the French army was, by 
5 tis 
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this time, ſo much broken and diſperſed, that Bougainville 
did not think it adviſeable to hazard a new attack! . 

The victory was indeed deciſive. The brave marquis de 
Montcalm, and his ſecond in command, were both mortally 
wounded. About a thouſand of the enemy were made pri- 
ſoners, and near an equal number fell in the battle or purſuit. 
The remainder of their army, unable to keep the field, re- 
tired firſt to Point au Tremble, and afterward to Trois Ri- 
vicres and Montreal. 

The loſs of the Englith, with reſpe*t to numbers, was 
very inconſiderable: both the killed and wounded did not 
exceed five hundred men. But the death of general Wolfe 
was a national misfortune, and accompanied with circum- 
ſtances ſufficiently intereſting to merit a particular detail. 
He firſt received a ſhot in the wriſt ; but wrapt a handker- 
chief round his arm, and encouraged his men to advance, 
without diſcovering the leaſt diſcompoſure. He next receiv- 
ed a ſhot in the groin, which he allo concealed. Even after 
the mortal bullet had pierced his breaſt, he ſuffered himſelf 
unwillingly to be carried behind the ranks. Under all the 
agonies of approaching diſſolution, his anxiety for the for- 
tune of the field continued; and when told that the French 
army was totally routed, and fled on all ſides, Then,” ſaid 
he, « I am happy! —and inſtantly expired, in a kind of pa- 
triotic tranſport, which ſeemed to diffuſe over his darkening 
countenance an air of exuitation and triumph. | 

Wolfe, at the age of thirty-ave, to all the fervour of ſpirit, 
the liberality of ſentiment, the humanity, generoſity, and en- 
larged views of the hero, uniced no inconſiderable ſhare of 
the preſence of mind and military {kill that conſtitute the 
great commander. He needed only years and opportunity 
of action, to place him on a level with the moſt celebrated 
generals of any age or nation; to moderate his ardour, ex- 


15. Leſter from brigadier-general Townſhend to Mr. Secretary Pitt, in 
London Career, Oct. 17, 1759, Kno:'s Campaigns, vol. ii. 
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pand his faculties, and give to his intuitive perception and 
ſcientific knowledge, the correctneſs of judgment perfeted - 
by experience. 

Montcalm, the French general, was not inferior to his anta- 
goniſt in military talents. Though leſs fortunate in the 
laſt ſcene of his life, he had often been victorious; and he 
made the moſt judicious diſpoſitions that human prudence 
could ſuggeſt, both before the battle of Quebec, and during 
the engagement. Nor were his dying words leſs remarkable 
than thoſe of Wolfe. I am glad of it !” ſaid he, when in- 
formed that his wound was mortal; and on being told he 
could ſuryive only a few hours, he gallantly replied, « So 
« much the better II ſhall not then live to ſee the ſurren- 
« der of Quebec .“ 

That event, as the illuſtrious Montcalm foreſaw, was not 
diſtant. Five days after the victory gained in its neighbour- 
hood, the city of Quebec ſurrendered to the Eng- 
liſn fleet and army, which were preparing for a 
grand attack. By the articles of capitulation, the inhabit- 
ants were to be protected in the free exerciſe of their religion, 
and in the full enjoyment of their civil rights, until a gene- 
ral peace ſhould decide their future condition. Thus was 
the capital of New France reduced under the dominion of 
Great Britain, after an arduous campaign of about three 
months ; and, all circumſtances conſidered, perhaps there 
never was a naval and military enterpriſe conducted with 
more ſteady perſeverance, or diſtinguiſhed by more vigour 
and ability, 

While the Britiſh generals were thus making rapid ſtrides 
toward the final congueſt of the French empire in America, 
M. de Lally, the French governor- general in the Eaſt Indies, 
threatened with utter ſubjection the Engliſh ſettlements in 
me Carnatic. Having reduced Fort St. David and Cudalore, 
as already related, his next attempt was againſt Madraſs, the 


Sept. 18. 


16. Knox's Campaigns, vol. ity 17. London Gazette, ubi ſup. 
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principal Engliſh ſettlement on the coaſt of Coromandel. This 
place was regularly inveſted by two thouſand European 
troops, and a large body of Sepoys, after its brave but lender. 
garriſon had made every poſſible effort to keep the enemy at 
a diſtance. And by the reſolution. of governor Pigot, and 
the perſevering courage of colonel Draper, colonel Lawrence, 
and other gallant officers, it was enabled to hold out till the 
arrival of ſuccours. On the appearance of captain Kempen- 
felt in the Queenborough man of war, and the company's 
ſhip Revenge, with a reinforcement of fix hundred men 
from England, the French general found himſelf under the 
neceſſity of raiſing the ſiege; greatly mortified and enraged 
at a diſappointment, which blaſted all his ſanguine hopes of 
expelling the Engliſh from the peninſula of Indoſtan. 

The Britiſh forces in the Carnatic, though ſtill inferior to 
thoſe of the enemy in numbers, now took the field in differ= 
ent diviſions, and reduced ſucceſſively the French ſettlements 
of Maſulipatam and Conjeveram. Major Brereton, hows 
ever, unhappily failed in a raſh but vigorous attack upon. 
Vandivaſh. He was repulſed with the loſs of two hundred 
men. But Vandivaſh was afterward reduced, and alſo Car. 
nagolly, by colonel Coote, who had ſuperſeded Brereton in 
the command of the Britiſh forces. This able officer brave- 
ly maintained his conqueſt, and defeated a ſtrong army under 
general Lally, who made a bold attempt to regain poſſeſſion 
of the diſputed ſettlement. | 

The battle of Vandivaſh was accompanied with ſeveral 
circumſtances ſufficiently intereſting to merit a deſcription. 
General Lally being early deſerted by his whole body of ca- 
valry, in conſequence of a briſk cannonade, put himſelf at 
the head of his line of infantry, and impetuouſly ruſhed into 
action. Colonel Coote coolly received the enemy at the 
head of his own regiment, which he had formed in a line, 
oppoſed viliquely to theirs. Nor did he alter his diſpoſition, 
although they did. After two diſcharges, the regiment of 
Lorain vigorouſly prefled on, in the form of a column, 

| through 


| « 
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through a heavy fire, and threatened to bear down all reſiſt- 
ance. In an inſtant the two regiments were engaged at the 
puſh of the bayonet. The front of the French column at 
firſt broke the Engliſh line, and a momentary confuſion en- 
ſued. But no ſooner did man encounter man in ſingle oppo- 
ſition, than the ſuperiority of Britiſh proweſs was conſpicu- 
ous. The field was ſuddenly ſtrewed with killed and wound- 
ed Frenchmen. The regiment of Lorrain was broken, rout- 
ed, and hotly purſued. a | | 
This conflict was followed by another, no leſs bloody, 
which finally decided the fortune of the day. As ſoon as 
colonel Coote could reſtrain the ardour of his own victorious 
battalion, he rode along the line, and ordered major Brereton 
to advance with Draper's regiment (the colonel having re- 
turned to England for the recovery of his health) and take 
poſſeſſion of a fortified: poſt, which the enemy ſeemed to have 
abandoned. In making this effort, the major was mortally 
wounded, but not before he ſaw that the poſt was gained. 
“Follow your blow!“ ſaid he greatly, to ſome of the ſol- 
diers, who offered to affiſt him; © and leave me to my 
« fate ? | | 
That ſervice was gallantly performed by major Monſon, 
who now ſucceeded to the command of Draper's regiment. 
In vain did M. de Buſſy attempt to recover the dear-earned 
poſt, at the head of the regiment of Lally; in vain, to main- 
tain the combat on the plain. His horſe being ſhot under 
him, he was made priſoner, in leading on to the puſh of the 
bayonet the few troops that preſerved any countenance. 
Major Monſon received his ſword. The regiment of Lally 
was utterly broken ; and the French general, having loſt ſix 
hundred men, was happy to ſave the wreck of his army, by 
abandoning his camp to the viftors **®. The routed infantry 
formed behind the cavalry, which had recovered from their 
panic, and the flight was conducted with ſome degree of 
order. ; 
13. Orme, Zif. Tudoft. book xii. | 
Y 2 | Nor 
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Nor were theſe the only achievements of the Britiſh forcey 
in the Eaſt Indies, in the courſe of this memorable year. 
During the progreſs of colonel Coote on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, admiral Pococke, with an inferior force, defeated the 
French fleet, under M. d' Ache, in a third and deſperate en. 
gagement, though without capturing any ſhips. Surat, a 
place of great conſequence on the coaſt of Malabar, was 
taken by a detachment from the Engliſh ſettlement of Bom. 
bay. The French factory there was deſtroyed; and, on 
the oppoſite ſide of the peninſula, the Dutch were chaſtiſed, 
for attempting to acquire an aſcendancy in Bengal. 

Theſe avaricious republicans, whoſe graſping ſpirit no 
principles can moderate, no treaties reſtrain, become jealous 
of the growth of the Engliſh power in the Eaſt Indies, and, 
enraged at the loſs of certain branches of trade, which they had 
been accuſtomed to monopolize, formed a conſpiracy for the 
extirpation of their rivals, as atrocious as that of Amboyna. 
In conſequence of this conſpiracy (in which the French and 
the nabob of Bengal are ſuppoſed to have been engaged), the 
government of Batavia, under pretence of reinforcing their 
ſettlement at Chincura, ſent an armament of ſeven ſhips, and 
thirteen hundred land- forces, up the river Hughley. The 
troops were landed near Tannah Fort, and a detachment 
from Chincura advanced to meet them. Meantime colonel 
Forde, who had been appointed to watch their motions, at 
the head of the troops of the Engliſh Eaſt India company, 
gave battle firſt to the detachment and afterward to the main 
body ; defeated both ; killed four hundred and forty men, 
and made all the fugitives priſoners. About the ſame time, 
three EngliſhvEaſt India ſhips (armed and manned for deſpe- 
rate ſervice) gave battle to the Dutch ſquadron, and obliged 
the whole to ſtrike, after an obſtinate engagement“. 

Seeing their armament thus humbled, the factory at Chin- 


19. Compared Relations of the hoſtile attempt of the Dutch in Bengal, 
tranſmitted to the Eaſt India Houſe, 


cura 
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cura agreed to ſuch conditions as the government of Calcutta 
thought proper to impoſe, diſclaiming all knowledge of hoſtile 
intentions. Similar proteſtations were made by the States- 
general in Europe ; and the Britiſh miniſtry, though by no 
means convinced of their good faith, ſeemed to admit their 
apology. The chaſtiſement inflicted, though neceſſary for 
ſelf-defence, was thought ſufficiently * to operate as 
correction. 

Every where victorious by land, and crowned with con- 
queſt at both extremities of the earth, the ſucceſs of the Bri- 
tiſh arms in Europe was no leſs ſplendid by ſea. Elated 
with their advantage at St. Cas, the French talked loudly of 
retaliating the inſults on their coaſts, by invading, at the ſame 
time, Great Britain and Ireland in three different places. 
Their miniſtry, embarraſſed by the failure of public credit, 
were happy to indulge the national vanity. Large bodies 
of troops were accordingly aſſembled on the coaſts of the 
Channel; men of war and tranſports were collected, and 
flat-bottomed boats prepared at the principal ſea-ports. A 
ſmall armament, ſaid to be deſtined for the invaſion of Scot- 
land, was to fail from Dunkirk, under the conduct of M. de 
Thuret, who had greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the com- 
mander of a privateer ; that, ſuppoſed to be defi gned againſt 
Ireland, was to fail from Vannes, in Lower Britanny ; ; the 
land forces to be commanded by the duke d'Aguillon, and 
the fleet, which was preparing at Breſt, by M. de Conflans ; 
while the troops intended for the invaſion of England, if any 
ſuch intention ever exiſted, were to ſail from Havre de 
Grace, and other ports on the coaſt of Normandy, in flat | 
bottomed boats, and land in the night, under able comman- 
ders on the oppoſite ſhore. | 

In order to deteat the purpoſe of theſe boaſted armaments, 
an Engliſh ſquadron, under commodore Boys, was ſtationed 
off Dunkirk ; the port of Havre de Grace was guarded, and 
the town ſucceſsfully bombarded, by rear-admiral Rodney ; 
Sir Edward Hawke, with a formidable force, blocked up the 
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harbour of Breſt, where the French fleet, under Conflans, 
lay i in readineſs to conduct, as was ſuppoſed, the tranſports 
and flat bottomed boats belonging to the grand armament; 
and a ſmall ſquadron, detached from that under Hawke, 


| Hogered on the coaſt of Britanny. Theſe precautions were 


continued during the whole ſummer. All the ports of F rance 
in the Channel were under an actual blockade; and the pro- 
jected invaſions, in conſequence of this reſtraint, ſeemed to 
be laid aſide by the French miniſtry, till the month of Auguſt, 
when, the battle of Minden having baMed all their deſigns 
upon Hanover, they turned their attention ſeriouſly toward 


their naval armaments. 


In the mean time admiral Boſcawen, who commanded the 


Britiſh fleet in the Mediterranean, was employed in blocking 


up, in the harbour of Toulon, a French {quadron, under 
M. de la Clue, deſigned to aſſiſt, as was believed, in the de- 
ſcents upon the coaſts of Great Britain and Ireland. But 
Boſcawen finding it neceſſary to return to Gibraltar to ca- 
reen, M. de la Clue took that opportunity to attempt to paſs 
the Straits, and had nearly accompliſhed his purpoſe, when 
he was diſcovered by the Engliſh admiral ; purſued, and 
overtaken, on Auguſt 18, off Cape Lagos, on the coaſt of 
Portugal. The ſquadrons were nearly equal in force; the 
French conſiſted of twelve, and the Engliſh of fourteen ſhips 
of the line. The French, however, made but a feeble reſiſt- 
ance. The admiral's ſhip, named the Ocean, of eighty guns, 
and the Redoutable, of ſeventy-four guns, were deſtroyed ; 


and the Temeraire of twenty-four, and the Modeſte of ſixty- 


four guns, were taken. 

This diſaſter did not diſcourage the French miniſtry from 
their projected invaſions. The greateſt preparations were 
made at Breſt and Rochfort ; and the long-negleted Pretend- 
er, again flattered and careſſed, is ſaid to have remained in 
the neighbourhood of Vannes, in diſguiſe, in order once 


20. Boſcawen's Letter, in London Gazette, Sept. 77.1759. 
; more 
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more to hazard his perſon, and countenance a revolt in the 
dominions of his anceſtors, to ſerve the ambitious purpoſes 
of France. Happily the execution of that ſcheme, which 
might have produced much contuſion, was prevented, by the 
vigilance of Sir Edward Hawke, till the ſeaſon of action was 
paſt. But the French, in their ardour, ſeemed to diſregard 
the courſe of the ſeaſons and the rage of the elements; 'The 
Engliſh fleet being driven off the coaſt of France by a vio- 
lent ſtorm, Conflans put to ſea with twenty- one ſail of the 
line and four frigates, and threw the inhabitants of Great 
Britain and Ireland into the utmoſt terror and conſternation. 

But their alarm was only for a moment. 
Sir Edward Hawke, who had taken ſhelter in Torbay, 
_ alſo put to tea with twenty-two ſhips of the line, and came 
up with the enemy between Belleiſle and Cape Quiberon. 
The French admiral, being on his own coaſt, with which he 
was perfectly well acquainted, and not chuſing openly to 
hazard a battle or expoſe himſelf to the diſgrace of a re- 
treat, attempted to take advantage of a lee-ſhore, ſown thick 
with rocks and ſhoals. Among theſe he hoped to remain 
ſecure, or to profit by the temerity of his antagoniſt. He 
accordingly collected his fleet under the land. Hawke ſaw 
the danger, and determined to brave it ; though, in ſo doing, 
he perhaps obeyed the dictates of his own impetuous cou- 
rage rather than thoſe of a prudent foreſight. While his 
fleet remained entire, he was at all times equal to the 1inport- 
ant charge with which he was entruſted by his ſovereign, 
the protection of the Britiſh Kingdoms; but, ſhould it be de- 
ſtroyed by fortuitous means, the conſequences might prove 
very diſtrefling to his country. Happily, on this: occaſion, 
the Engliſh admiral, whoſe honeſt mind was not the moſt 
enlightened, and whoſe lion-heart had never liſtened to the 
cautious ſuggeſtions of fear, being little acquainted with con- 
ſequential reaſoning, paid leſs regard to the poſſible diſaſter, 
than to the probability of acquiring a complete victory, 
and ellcntally ſerving his country, by the deſtruction of the 
bd French 
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French fleet. Regardleſs of every peril, he bore down with 
full ſail upon the enemy, about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, and ordered the pilot to lay his own ſhip, 
the Royal George, along-fide of that of the F rench admiral, 
named the Royal Sun. 

Is he pilot repreſented the danger of the coaſt. « By this 
« remonſtrance,” ſaid Hawke, you have done your duty : 
now execute my orders, and I will endeavour to do mine.“ 
He reluctantly obeyed. Conflans did not decline the com- 
bat ; but a French captain, with the gallantry peculiar to his 
nation, threw himſelf betweeen the two admirals. One 
broadſide from the Royal George, and a high ſea, ſent his 
noble ſhip, called the Theſee, with him and all his crew, to 
the bottom. The Superbe ſhared the ſame fate. The For- 
midable ſtruck her colours. The Royal Sun drove a-ſhore, 
and was burnt by her own people, as the Hero was by the 
Britiſh ſeamen. The Juſte ſunk at the mouth of the Loire. 
Unfortunately, however, a tempeſtuous night, which ſaved 
the French fleet from utter ruin, proved fatal to two Engliſh 
ſhips of the line. They ran upon a ſand-bank, and were ir- 
retrievably loſt. But all the men, and one” of the ſtores, 
were ſaved **, 

This juſtly celebrated victory, which broke the boaſted 
effort of the naval power of France, freed the inhabitants of 
South Britain from all the apprehenſions of an invaſion. 
But the people of North Britain were ſtill kept under alarm. 
The famous adventurer Thurot had got out of Dunkirk a 
little before Conflans left Breſt. His ſquadron conſiſted of 
one ſhip of forty-four guns, named the Belleiſle, in ho- 
nour of the French miniſter ; three frigates of thirty guns 
each, and one of twenty-four ; the whole carrying about 
twelve hundred land-forces. 

With this force Thurot failed into the North Sea, and 
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2r. Sir Edward Hawke's Zetter, in London Gazette, Nov. 30, 1759, and 
information afterward received relative to the action. 
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ſhewed a diſpoſition to land on the coaſt of Scotland, in the 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen : but being purſued by commo- 
dore Boys, he was obliged to take ſhelter in Gottenburg in 
Sweden, and afterward in Bergen in Norway. During theſe 
voyages, in an inclement ſeaſon, his men became ſickly, his 
ſhips were greatly ſhattered, and he loſt company with one of 
them. He determined, however, to attempt ſomething wor- 
thy of his former exploits, before he returned to France. 
Nor was he void of hopes of yet co-operating with Conflans, 
with whoſe defeat he was unacquainted. He accordingly 
ſailed for the coaſt of Ireland, and made himſelf maſter of 
Carrickfergus. Having there victualled his ſhips, pillaged 
the town, and got certain intelligence of the ruin of the 
French fleet, he again put to ſea, and ſteered his courſe 
homeward. But he was ſwiftly purſued by captain Elliot, 
in the Æolus frigate of thirty-ſix guns, accompanied by the 
Pallas, and Brilliant, of thirty-two guns each, and overtaken 
near the Iſle of Man. The force on both ſides py, 28. 
was nearly equal: the commanders were rivals 4. P. 1760. 
in valour and naval ſkill; the crews were tried; and the 
engagement that took place was obſtinate aud bloody. The 
death of the gallant Thurot determined the conteſt. The 
Belleiſle truck her colours, and the whole French {quadrog 
inſtantly followed her example. 

Theſe naval victories, with the conqueſts acquired by the 
Britiſh arms in North America, and in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, in a word, wherever ſhipping could give a ſuperiority, 
ſufficiently pointed out to the intelligent part of the nation the 
true line of future hoſtilities, and the madneſs of perſiſting in 
the proſecution of a ruinous German war. Yet was it reſoly- 
ed, by the popular adminiſtration, not only to proſecute that 
war, but to make it the ſupreme object during the enſuing 
campaign. Three millions fterling were accordingly grant- 
ed, by parliament, in ſubſidies, to German princes, be- 


23. London Gazette, March 3, 1760, 
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ſide the enormous ſupplies demanded for maintaining twenty. 


five thouſand Britiſh troops in Weſtphalia, And all theſe 


troops and ſubſidies, it muſt be owned, were neceſſary fox 
the defence of the electorate of Hanover, and in order to 
enable the King of Pruſha to ſupport his declining -fortung 
againſt the Auſtrians, Ruſſians, Swedes, and the Army of the 
Empire. But why the people of Great Britain ſhould bur- 
then themſelves, for ſuch purpoſes, with between five and fix 
millions of debt'annually, is a queſtion that no good citizen 
could anſwer with temper, and which a quiet ſubject would 


not chuſe to inveſtigate, It will, therefore, be enough te 


fay, That ſuch was the wiſh of the monarch, and the will 
of the miniſter, who governed the populace and the par- 
liament with abſolute ſway; and who had the addreſs 
to convince both, That it would be ungenerous in Great 
Britain, and unworthy of her glory, to deſert an illuſ- 
trious ally in diſtreſs, after having encouraged him to en- 
gage in ſo arduous a ſtruggle ; or to permit the clectoral do- 
minions of her ſovereign, how ſmall ſoever their value, ta 
fall into the hands of an enemy whom ſhe had yanquiſhed in 
every other part of the world. 

The people of France were no leſs generous to their 
king. As the ordinary reſources of the ſtate had failed, the 
principal nobility and gentry, in imitation of his example, 
threw their plate into the public treaſury, in order to enable 
him to ſupport with vigour the war in Germany; confcious 
that the ſtrength of the kingdom could there, on its own 
frontier, be exerted to the greateſt advantage, and that of 
Great Britain with the leaſt effect. The French army in 


Weſtphalia was accordingly augmented to one hundred 
thouſand men, under the duke de Broglio, now honoured 


with a mareſchal's ſtaff, and entruſted with the chief com- 

mand; while an inferior army, conſiſting of near thirty 

thouſand good troops, was formed upon the Rhine, under 
the count de St. Germain. 

The allied army, under prince Ferdinand, was leſ nume- 

T rous 
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rous than that under Broglio, but the troops were in better 
condition. The allies, however, very prudently acted chiefly 
on the defenſive. Yet if Broglio and St. Germain had not 
quarrelled, and come to an open rupture, in conſequence of 
which the latter left the ſervice, prince Ferdinand would 
have found himſelf under the neceſſity of hazarding a gene- 
ral action, or of ſuffering himſelf to be ſurrounded. Before 
this quarrel, which happened about the middle of the cam- 
paign, and diſconcerted all their plan of operations, the pro- 
greſs of the French arms had been very rapid. Broglio, pays 
ing no regard to the places of ſtrength poſſeſſed by che allies 
in his front, puſhed into the landgraviate of Heſſe with the 
grand army, leaving detachments to reduce the caſtles of 
Marpurg and Dillenburg; while St. Germain penetrated 
through the duchy of Weſtphalia, and the two armies form- 
ed a junction near a place called Corbach, on the tenth of 
uly. 
, Ignorant of this junction, ood deſirous to 1 it, 
prince Ferdinand, who had fallen back with the allied army 
from Fitzlar, and was retreating toward the river Dymel, 
ſent the hereditary prince, with a ſtrong detachment, before 
him to Saxenhauſen, where he meant to encamp. Continu- 
ing to advance, that gallant youth found a body of French 
troops formed near Corbach; and concluding them to be St. 
Germain's van-guard, as they did not ſeem to exceed ten 
battalions, and fifteen ſquadrons, he attacked them with great 
fury. But the French ſtood their ground with firmneſs ; and 
being continually reinforced with freſh troops from the 
main army, the hereditary prince was obliged to retire in 
ſome diſorder, and with conſiderable loſs **, A few days 
after, however, he ſeverely retaliated upon the enemy, by 
ſurpriſing a French detachment, under M. Glaubitz, at 
Ermſdorff. Beſide killing a great number of all ranks, and 
taking their artillery and baggage, he made the commander 


23. Lond. Gazette, July 22, 1760, 
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in chief, with one hundred and ſev renty-ſeven officers, and 


two thouſand two hundred and ROO private men, pri- 


ſoners of war **: 
During theſe tranſactions, the duke de Broglio remained 


encamped on the heights of Corbach. And the chevalier de 
Muy, who had ſucceeded the count de St. Germain, as ſe- 


cond in command, having paſſed the Dymel at Stadtbergen, 


with thirty-five thouſand men (being the reſerve of the 
French army), and extended this body along the banks of 


that river, in order to cut off the communication of the allies 
with Weſtphalia, prince Ferdinand alſo paſſed the Dymel to 
give him battle. He accordingly ordered the hereditary 
prince and general Sporcken, who had reconnoitred the poſi- 
tion of the enemy, advantageouſly poſted near Warburg, to 
turn their left wing, while he himſelf advanced againſt their 
centre, on the thirty-firſt day of July, with the main body of 
the allied army. Thus attacked in flank and rear, and in 
danger of being ſurrounded, the French, after a ſmart en- 
gagement, retired with precipitation toward Statberg, leaving 
on the field about fifteen hundred men dead or dangerouſly 
wounded. About an equal number were made priſoners in 
the purſuit, by the Britiſh cavalry. The loſs of the allies was 
very inconſiderable *5. 

By this advantage, which inſured to him the command of 
the Weſer and the Dymel, prince Ferdinand was enabled to 
maintain his communication with Weſtphalia, and to pre- 
vent the French from penetrating deeply into the eleCtorate 
of Hanover. But in order to obtain theſe important ends, 
he was under the neceſſity, notwithſtanding his ſucceſs, of 


ſacrificing the whole landgraviate of Heſſe. The enemy even 


- 


reduced Gottingen and Munden, in the dominions of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, while the people of England were celebrat- 
ing with bonfires and illuminations the victory obtained by 


24. Ibid, July 29, 2 5. Lond. Gazckte, Aug. 9, 1760. 
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their arms, which was immediately followed by all the appas | 
rent conſequences of a defeat. 

Prince Ferdinand, however, regardleſs of appearances, 
continued to occupy Warburg, for more than a month after 
the battle ; and the duke de Broglio, over-awed by ſo. com- 
manding a poſition, attempted nothing farther of any conſe- 
quence during the campaign. In the mean time the hered'. 
tary prince undertook a rambling expedition to the Lower 
Rhine, and laid fiege to Weſel. But he was defeated near 
the convent of Campen, on the ſixteenth of October, by a 
body of French troops, under M. de Caſtries, and obliged to 
return with the loſs of near two thouſand brave men; in- 
cluding killed, wounded, priſoners, and thoſe who died of 
fatigue **®. Soon after this ſevere check, both armies went 
into winter-quarters ; the French being left in poſſeſſion of 
Heſſe, and of the whole country eaſtward of the Weler, to 
the frontiers of the electorate of Hanover. The Britiſh 
troops were cantoned in the biſhopric of Paderborn, where 
they ſuffered great hardſhips from ſcarcity of forage and 
proviſions. Few campaigns, between armies ſo numerous 
and well- appointed, have been more barren of memorable 
events. | | 

The king of Pruſſia, as uſual, was more active than the 
general of the allies; and the deſperate ſtate of his affairs 
required the moſt yigorous exertions. He began the cam- 
paign, however, on a defenſive plan. Having paſſed the 
winter in Saxony, he took poſſeſſion of a very ſtrong camp, 
between the Elbe and the Mulda, in the month of April. 
This camp he fortified in every place that was acceſſible, 
and mounted the works with two hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon. By theſe means he was enabled to maintain his 

ground againſt the grand Auſtrian army, under mareſchal 
Daun, whoſe whole attention he engaged, and at the ſame 


26. Ibid. OR. 28, ct ſeq. 
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time to ſend a ſtrong reinforcement to- his brother Henry, 
without expoſing himſelf to any danger. 

Prince Henry had aſſembled an army near Frankfort on 
the Oder, where he took various peſitions, in order to op- 
poſe the Ruſſians, and to protect Sileſia and the New 
Marche of: Brandenburg, which were threatened by different 
bodies of the enemy. Fouquet, another Pruſhan general, 
had eſtabliſhed his quarters in the neighbourhood of Glatz. 
And whilſt he covered Sileſia on that fide, he kept up a 
communication with prince Henry, and was ſo poſted as to 
ſend to or receive ſuccours from him, as either party ſhould 
happen to be preſſed. | 

Military ſcience could not perhaps have deviſed a more 
complete defenſive ſyſtem. - But the wiſeſt precautions may 
be eluded by cunning, or diſconcerted by enterpriſe. Gene- 
ral Laudohn, the moſt enterpriſing of all the Auſtrian com- 
manders, having quitted his camp in Bohemia (where he had 
paſſed the winter), with a ſtrong but light and diſencumber- 
ed army, threatened alternately Sileſia and the New Marche 
of Brandenburg; Breſlaw, Berlin, and Schweidnitz. At length 
he ſeemed to fix upon the latter; and general Fouquet, de- 
ceived by the artful feint, marched to Schweidnitz with the 
main body of his troops, and left Glatz uncovered. 

No ſooner did Laudohn perceive, that this ſtratagem had 
ſucceeded, than he made uſe of another, and with equal ſuc- 
ceſs. He took poſſeſſion of Landſhut, which he diſcovered 
a deſign of ſecuring, and left there a ſmall body of troops. 
Fouquet, alarmed at ſo unexpected a movement, quitted 
Schweidnitz with precipitation, and drove the Auſtrians from 
Landſhut with great eaſe. Meanwhile Laudohn had made 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral important paſſes, by which he was, 
in ſome meaſure, enabled to ſurround the little army under 
Fouquet. The Pruſſian general did every thing poſſible, in 
fuch circumſtances, to defend himſelf againſt a ſuperior ene- 


my. But all his efforts were ineffectual. The Auſtrians 
| attacked 
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attacked his entrenchments with irreſiſtible fury! and he 
himſelf having received two mortal wounds, and four thou- 
ſand of his troops being flain, the remains of his army, 
amounting to ſeven thouſand men, threw down their arms 
on the field, and ſurrendered priſoners of war. The reduc- 
tion of Glatz, on which Laudohn fell like a thunder-bolt, 
was the immediate conſequence of this deciſive victory 7. 

The king of Pruftia's defenfive plan ſeemed now to be 
entirely ruined. One of his three armies was deſtroyed, and 
the victorious Laudohn was ready to lay ſiege to Breſlaw, 
where he expected to be joined by the Ruſſians, and enabled 
to complete the conqueſt of Sileſia, the great object of the 
war. His Pruſſian majeſty ſaw the danger, and while the 
fortitude of his ſpirit determined him to meet it without 
ſhrinking, his daring genius led him to hope, that the moſt 
important advantages might be drawn from the very boſom 
of misfortune. He accordingly quitted his ſtrong camp on 
the frontiers of Saxony, and directed his march toward Si- 
leſia. Mareſchal Daun purſued the ſame route, and by 
forced marches got the ſtart of his heroic 3 who 
was more dilatory than uſual. | 

The Auſtrian general had reached Gorlitz, and was RY 
ing on to Lauban, when the gallant F rederick received the 
agreeable intelligence of his rapid progreſs, and, by one of the 
boldeſt acts of generalſhip recorded in the annals of war, 
wheeled into the oppoſite direction; repaſſed the Spree near 
Bautzen, and threw himſelf unexpectedly before Dreſden. His 
appearance ſtruck the garriſon like the ſpringing of a mine. 
But Macguire, the governor, being an officer of courage and 
experience, not only refuſed to ſurrender the place, but re- 
ſolved to defend it to the laſt extremity ; and as it had been 
ſtrengthened by ſeveral additional fortifications, ſince it had 
fallen into the hands of the Auſtrians, it baffled all the de- 
ſperate aſſaults of the Pruſſians, and gloriouſly held out 


27. Pruſſian and Auſtrian Relations compared, 
againſt 
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againſt every mode of attack, until mareſchal Daun returned 
from Sileſia, and obliged the king to relinquiſh an 
Low bom enterpriſe, which deſerved to have been rn 
with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs ** 

- Chagrined at his 3 the Pruſſian 3 
offered battle to Daun; but that cautious commander pru- 
dently declined the challenge, and took every meaſure to 
render an attack impracticable. In the mean time general 
Laudohn, having completed his preparations, laid ſiege to 
Breſlaw, and attempted to intimidate the governor and the 

6 inhabitants into an immediate capitulation, by a 

n pompous diſplay of his ſtrength. He ſet forth, 
That his forces conſiſted of fifty battalions and eighty ſqua- 
drons; that the Ruſſian army, amounting to ſeventy-five 
thouſand men, was within three days march; that it was in 
vain for the governor to expect ſuccour from the king of 
Pruſſia, then on the other ſide of the Elbe, and ſtill more 
vain to look for relief from prince Henry, who muſt ſink 
beneath the ſword of the Ruſſians, if he attempted to ob- 
ſtruct their progreſs. And he declared that the garriſon 
muſt expect no terms, nor the inhabitants any favour, if they 
attempted to hold out. 

Finding all his threats ineffectual, as the governor's reply 
was firm and manly, Laudohn endeavoured to put them in 
execution. He tried to carry the town by aſſault, while he 
thundered upon it, from an immenſe artillery, a ſhower of 
bombs and red-hot bullets. But the aſſault failed; and the 
awful bombardment affected only the wretched inhabitants, 
on whom it fell like the vengeance of Heaven. At length an 


29. It will detract little from the merit of this enterpriſe, to ſuppoſe, as has 
deen inſinuated, That the king of Pruſſia had an intention to march ints 
Sileſia, till he found that Daun had got the ſtart of him. But, if ſuch had 
deen really his purpoſe, there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe he would have permitted 
Daun to gain upon him a march of two days; as, on every other occaſion, he 
exceeded the Auſtrians in the celerity of his motions, And his return was in- 
fritcly more rapid than his advance. 


army 
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army was ſeen, and tremulous hope and convulſive fear 
ſhook, by turns, the hearts of the diſtracted citizens: but 
it was not an army of Ruſſians. A deliverer ap- 

. 5 ug. Gs 
peared in the perſon of prince Henry, whoie pecu- 
liar fortune it was, with a happy conformity to his beneficent 
diſpoſition, more frequently to {ave than to deſtroy. He had 
marched one hundred and twenty miles in five days, with all 
his artillery and baggage. The Auſtrians abandoned the 
liege on his approach ??. | 

But the rapid march of prince Heury, and the relief of 
Preflaw, ſeemed only to retard for a moment the final ruin 
of the king of Pruſia's affairs. Laudohn, lately victorious, 
and ſtill formidable, though obliged to retire before the royal 
brother, kept Schweidnitz and Neiſs under blockade, and 
anxioufly waited the arrival of the Ruſſians; when he hoped 
not only to receive the ſubmiſſion of thoſe two places, but to 
return to the ſiege of the capital, and complete at one blow 
the conqueſt of Sileſia. | 

The main body of the Ruſſian army, under count Czerni- 
chew, had actually reached the frontiers of that province, 
and wanted only a few d: my unobſtructed march to form the 
much feared and deſired junction. Another body of Ruſſians 
had entered e hy where the Pruſſian forces did not 
cxceed five thouſand horſe and foot, and threatened to inveſt 
Colberg z while the Swedes reſumed their operations in the 
ſame country, with an army of twenty thouſand men. 

A plan of mere deience, in ſuch circuraſtances, muſt have 
proved altogether inciectval, Sileha was in danger of being 
I: inan den >ducd, by the junction of the Auſtrians and Ruſſians. 

Ihe king of Pruſſia therefore marched thither without delay; 
and left mareſchal Daun, who had the ſtart of him at ſet- 
ting out, conſiderably behind. He paſſed five rivers, the Elbe, 
the Spree, the Neils, the Quieſs, and the Bober, with-a nu- 
merous army, clogged with its heavy artillery, and above two 


29. Lond. Gageile, Supt. 9, 1760. 
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thouſand waggons : and while one body of forces hung on 
his flank, another on his rear, and a third preſented itſelf in 
front, he traverſed a tract of country near two hundred miles 
in extent, under all thoſe perils and difficulties, with a cele- 
rity that would have rendered memorable the march of a 
_ detachment of light troops. But he was not able, with all his 
activity, to bring Laudohn to action, before that general 
was joined by the Auſtrian armies under Daun and Lacy. 
And by the forces of theſe three generals, which occupied an 
immenſe extent of ground, he was in danger of being ſur- 
rounded in his camp at Lignitz. -In vain did he attempt, by 
various movements, to divide the enemy's ſtrength, to turn 
their flanks, or attack them under any other diſadvantage : 
the nature of the ground, and the {kill of the Auſtrian gene- 
rals, rendered abortive all the ſuggeſtions of ingenuity. 

While thus circumſtanced, his Pruſſian majeſty received 
intelligence, that the Ruſhan army, under count Czernichew, 
was ready to paſs the Oder at Auras. As the leaſt of two 
dangers, he reſolved to attack the Auſtrians before the arrival 
of a new enemy. Meanwhile mareſchal Daun, having re- 
connoitred the king's fituation at Lignitz, had formed a de- 
ſign of attacking him by ſurpriſe, in the night, with the 
united ſtrength of the three Auſtrian armies. And he had 
communicated his deſign to the two other generals. 

Of this deſign, it is probable, the Pruſſian monarch was 
not ignorant ; as on the ſame night that it was to have taken 
effect, he quitted his camp, with the utmoſt privacy, and oc- 
cupied an advantageous poſt on the heights of Pſaffendorff, 
by which general Laudohn was to advance. Daun, with no leſs 
caution, made his approaches toward the Pruſſian camp; but 
to his aſtoniſhment, on his arrival, he found no enemy chere. 
When day broke, however, he could perceive at a diſtance 
the riſing of a thick ſmoke, which left him little room to 
doubt in what buſineſs the king was engaged, or for what 
purpoſe he had quitted his ſtation. 

As Laudohn was eagerly preſſing on to Lignitz, and feed- 
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ing his heart with ſplendid hopes of the glory which he 
ſhould acquire, by his diſtinguiſhed ſhare in the action that 
was to determine the fate of the illuſtrious Frederick, he was 
furiouſly attacked about three o'clock in the morning, by 
the Pruſſian army, drawn up in order of battle; and obliged 
toretire, after an obſtinate diſpute, with the loſs of eight thou- 
ſand men. Nor could mareſchal Daun poſſibly come to his 
aſſiſtance. His Pruſſian majeſty, who expoſed his own per- 
ſon in a remarkable manner in order to animate his troops, 
was unguarded in nothing elſe. He had ſecured his rear ſo 
effectually with a flrong body of reſerve, and by a numerous 
artillery, judiciouſly planted on the heights of Pſaffendorff, as 
to render an attack altogether impracticable. Daun there- 
fore found himſelf under the neceſſity of remaining inactive, 
and of waiting, in anxious ſuſpenſe, the iſſue of the moment- 
ous combat. It was finally decided by fix o'clock, when 
the Auſtrians gave way on all ſides, and were purſued as far 
as the Katſbach, a river that falls in to the Oder a little be- 
low Lignitz. The king did not chuſe to puſh his advan- 
tage farther, leſt he ſhould afford the wily and watchful 
Daun an opportunity of disjoining his army“. 

By this victory, the Pruſſian monarch not only reſcued 
himſelf from the moſt imminent danger, but prevented the 
long-dreaded junction of the Ruſſian and Auſtrian armies in 
Sileſia ; for count Czernichew was ſo much intimidated at 
the defeat of the Auſtrians, that he immediately repaſſed the 
Oder. Having joined his brother Henry at Newmarke, 
and opened a communication with Breſlaw, the king theres 
fore marched againſt mareſchal Daun, who had formed the 
blockade of Schweidnitz ; routed a body of the enemy under 
general Beck, and obliged the grand Auſtrian army, under 
Daun, to forego its purpoſe, and take refuge in the moun- 
tains of Landſhur. | 


30. Pruſſian and Auſtrian Accounts, in London and foreign Gazetter, com- 
pared. 
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What time his Pruſſian majeſty was making theſe heroie 


efforts in Sileſia, the reputation of his arms was admirably 


ſupported in Saxony by general Hulſen, to whom he had 
committed the command of his troops in that country, and 
-who gained ſeveral advantages over the army of the Em- 
pire. But the ſtate of his affairs in other quarters was 


very different. The Ruſſians, after they repaſſed the Oder, 


puſhed a ſtrong detachment into Brandenburg; and count 


*Czernichew, the Ruſſian commander, being there joined by 


a large body of Auſtrians under general Lacy, the 

united army made itfelf maſter of Berlin 3*. Nor was 
this mortifying blow the only ſtroke of ill fortune that _ 
upen the gallant Frederick. 


Oct. 9 


The Ruſſians and Auſtrians, having levied a contribution 
upon the inhabitants of Berlin, deſtroyed the magazines, ar- 


ſenals; and founderies, and pillaged the royal palaces, retired 


by different routes, on hearing that the king was advancing 
to the relief of his capital. The city ſuffered conſiderably, 


eſpecially in its ornaments ; the adjacent country was ra- 


vaged, and his Pruſſian majeſty ſuſtained a prodigious loſs in 
valuable furniture and military ſtores. But theſe were not 
the worſt conſequences that attended the invaſion of Bran- 


denburg, and the taking of the feat of government, of arts, 


and of elegance. 


is 


When Berlin was firſt threatened, general Hulſen left 
Saxony, and attempted to oppoſe the enemy. He found 
himſelf uncqual to the generous purpoſe, yet continued to 
nover in the neiphbourhoad, in order to ſeize any advantage 
that might offer. In the mean time the prince of Deux- 
ponts, meeting with no mtcrruption, made rapid progreſs 
in Saxony. Leiplic, Torgaw, and Wittemberg ſucceſſively 
ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts. And while the illuſtrious 
Frederick was thus loſing his footing in Saxony, which had 


been hitherto the great ſupport of his armies, a detachment 


* 


31. I. ond. Cazeite, Oct. 28, 1760. 
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from the French army in Weſtphalia laid Halberſtadt under 
contribution. One part of Pomerania was ravaged by the 
Swedes, and another by the Ruſhans, who had inveſted Col- 
berg both by land and ſea. The ſituation of the king of 
Pruſſia again feemed deſperate, All his motions, in his 
march toward Brandenburg, were watched by Daun, whoſe: 
army had been reinforced; and Laudohn, in his abſence, 
12d laid ſiege to the ſtrong and important fortreſs of Coſel in 
Sileſia, and threatened the whole province with ſubjection. 

It now became neceſſary for the warhke monarch, who 
was ſtill at the head of a ſtrong army, to call up once more 
the vigour of his genius, and attempt by ſome bold exertion 
to extricate himſelf from all his difficulties. - He had deter- 
mined to make ſuch an exertion. And no ſooner did he: 
learn, that the enemy had abandoned Berlin, and. evacuated 
Brandenburg, than he paſſed the Elbe, and ruthed 
into Saxony. Mareſchal Daun followed him, with 
an army of eighty thouſand men, and encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Torgaw ; his right wing extending to the Elbe, 
by which it was covered, and his centre and leit being ſe- 
cured by ponds, hills, and woods. A ſtronger poſition than 
that ſeized upon by the Auſtrian general, could not poſſibly 
have been choſen by a {ms}l army, as a ſecurity. againſt one 
of the greateſt force. Vet did his Pruſſian majeſty, encom- 
paſſed by dangers, reſolve to attack, with only fifty thouſand 
men, that able and experienced commander in his ſeemingly 
impregnable camp; as he could not hope to draw him from 


K. 25. 


it, and winter was faſt approaching. | _— 

In confequence of this: ofa the moſt caring. that 
could be dictated by deipair, tne king divided his army into 
three bodics, and made all his ditpotitions with as much 
-oolnels and caution, as if it had been the reſult of the moſt 
guarded prudence. General Hulien, with one body, was 
directed to take poſt in a woud on the left of the Auſtrian 
army, and had orders not to move until he ſound the gthes 
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diviſions of the Pruſſian army were engaged. General 
Zeithen was inſtructed to charge on the enemy's right; and 
the grand attack in front was to be conducted by his Pruſſian 
majeſty-in perſon. Theſe diſpoſitions being made, the king 
informed his officers, That he was determined to conquer or 
die. They unanimouſly anſwered, they would die or con- 
quer with him. | 

Pleaſed with the ardour of his troops, and convinced that 
they would not diſappoint his hopes, the intrepid monarch, 
having made his approaches in the morning, began 
an attack upon the enemy's camp about two in 
the afternoon. He was received with the fire of two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, diſpoſed along the front of the Auſ- 
trian line. The Pruſſian infantry, which were firſt pre- 
ſented, perſevered in their efforts with uncommon reſolution. 


Nov. 23. 


But they were at length broken, and repulſed with great 


flaughter, after they had been three times led on to the 
charge, and as often obliged to give ground. The king or- 
dered his cavalry to advance. They broke the Auſtrian in- 
fantry, by their impetuous ſhock, but were ſoon forced to 
retire by the preſſure of freth battalions, which poured in on 
every ſide. And victory ſeemed ready to declare for the 
Auſtrians, when general Zeithen, with the Pruſſian left wing, 
fell upon the enemy's rear; and mareſchal Daun, having re- 
ceived a dangerous wound in the thigh, was carried off the 
field. : 

Encouraged by the confuſion occaſioned by theſe fortu- 
nate circumſtances, the Pruſſian infantry returned once more 
to the charge. The cavalry, following their example, threw 
ſeveral bodies of Auſtrians into irreparable diſorder ; and if 
the darkneſs of night had not prevented the poſſibility of pur- 
ſuit, and enabled the routed army to eſcape over the Elbe, 
the victory would have been complete, and the carnage im- 
menſe. As matters terminated, the loſs of lives, in the battle 
of Torgaw, was very conſiderable. About ten thouſand 

: mien 
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men were killed or wounded on each ſide. And the Pruſ- 
ſians took near eight thouſand priſoners, among whom were 
four generals, and two hundred inferior officers 3*. 

Of all the king of Pruſſia's victories, this was perhaps the 
moſt glorious, as it certainly was the moſt important. His 
troops, though very different from thoſe invincible battalions, 
nuw no more, which he had formerly led into Bohemia, 
and which conquered at Lowoſitz, Prague, Liſſa, and Roſ- 
bach, animated by his preſence and example, behaved with a 
firmneſs worthy of the moſt hardy veterans. In no battle 
did he ever expoſe his own perſon ſo much ; yet, as if in- 
vulnerable, a bullet only grazed gently upon his breaſt, His 
courage and conduct were alike conſpicuous. The Auſ- 
trians pretended to diſpute with him the honour of the ac- 
tion ; but its conſequences ſufficiently proved where the ad; 
vantage lay. 

His Pruffian majeſty immediately entered Torgaw ; his re- 
covered all Saxony except Dreſden (in the neighbourhood of 
which Daun diſpoſed his army)before the cloſe of the cam- 
paign; and he put his troops into winter-quarters in that 
eleCtorate, inſtead of being obliged to canton them in his 
own waſted dominions. He attained the object for which 
he fought, and at the ſame time added new luſtre to his arms. 
The ſhock of victory ſeemed to be felt in every hoſtile 
quarter. Laudohn abruptly raiſed the blockade of Caſel, 
and evacuated Sileſia. The Ruſhans abandoned the ſiege of 
Colberg in Eaſtern Pomerania, and retired into Poland; 
vhile the Swedes, defeated by the Pruſſians in Weſtern Po- 
merania, were forced to take refuge under the cannon of 
Stralſund 33. 

During theſe important tranſactions on the continent of 
Europe, events of ſtill greater moment took place in other 
quarters of the globe. While the allies of Great Britain, 


22. Pruſſian and Auſtrian Gazettes compared, 33. Id. ibid. 
2 4 though 
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though fupported by her money and troops, with difficulty 
maintained their ground in Germany, which alone ſeemed to 
engage her attention, her own arms, under the direction of 
Britiſh officers, were crowr:ed with ſignal ſucceſs in North 
America and the Eaſt Indies. 

The taking of Quebec, it had been generally ſuppoſed, 
would be followed by the final ſubmiſſion of Canada, with- 
out any farther ſtruggle. But this was ſoon diſcovered to be 
a dangerous miſtake. Although the poſſeſſion of that city 
was neceflury to the conqueſt of the province, much yet re- 
mained to be done before it could be b ee to Great 
Britain. 

The main body of the French army, which had retired; 
after the battle of Quebec, to Montreal, and ſtill conſiſted of 
ten battalions of regulars, was there reinforced with fix 
thouſand Canadian militia, and a party of Indians. With 
theſe forces, M. de Levi, who had ſucceeded the marquis de 
Montcalm in the chief command, propoſed to attempt the re- 
covery of the capital early in the ſpring. In that reſolution 
he was encouraged by an overſight of the Engliſh admirals, 
who had not made ſufficient proviſion againſt his attaining 
a ſuperiority on the river St. Lawrence. No veſſels of any 
force had been left at Quebec, on a {ſuppoſition that they 
youre not be uſeful in winter. | 

The French general had even thoughts of attempting the 
recovery of the place, during the rigour of that ſeaſon ; al- 
thou a Britifh garriſon of five thouſand men had been left 
in 1 ler the command of general Murray. But on re- 
connoitring, he found the out-poits fo well ſecured, and the 
governor 10 vigilant and acuve, that he delzycd the enter- 
priſe until the month of April. Then his artiHery, provi- 
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execution of his whole deſign. And after a march of ten 
days, he arrived with his army at Point au SV within 
a few miles of Quebec. 

Meanwhile general Murray had omitted no ſtep that could 
be taken by an able and experienced officer for maintaining 
the important conqueſt committed to his care. But the gar- 
riſon had ſuffered ſo much from exceſſive cold in the winter, 
and by the want of vegetables and freſh proviſions, that he 
had not above three thouſand men fit for ſervice, when he 
received intelligence of the approach of the French army. 
With this ſmall but gallant body, accuſtomed to conquer, he 
intrepidly reſolved to meet the enemy in the field, in order 
to avoid the tedious hardſhips and the dangers of a ſiege, in 
an extenſive town, with a ſickly garriſon, and all the inhabit- 
ants ſecretly hoſtile to him. He accordingly marched out 
on the 28th of April to the heights of Abraham, and at- 
tacked M. de Levi with great impetuoſity, near Sillery. But 
being out-flanked, and ready to be ſurrounded by ſuperior 
numbers, he was obliged to retire, after an obſtinate diſpute, 
with the loſs of one thouſand men“. 

The French loſt above two thouſand mer in this action, 
without deriving any poſitive advantage from it; for general 
Murray, -inſtead of being difpirited by his defeat, ſeemed 
only to be rouſed to more ſtrenuous efforts. The ſame bold 
ſpirit, which had led him to encounter the enemy in the field 
with a handful of brave men, in hopes of obliging them to 
relinquiſh their enterpriſe, now animated him in the defence 
of Quebec with a feeble garriſon, ſince defence was become 
neceſſary. Nor did the French general loſe a moment in 
improving his victory. He opened trenches before the town 
on the very evening of the battle; but it was the eleventh of 
May before he could bring any batteries to bear on the for- 
tifications. By that time general Murray had completed 


34. Lelter from general Murray, in the Lond. Gazette, I 27, 1760. 
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ſome out-works, and planted a numerous artillery on the 
ramparts; ſo that the French batteries were in a manner 
ſilenced, by the ſuperior fire of the garriſon. And the place 
was ſoon: relieved, by the fortunate arrival of the Engliſh 
fleet, under lord Colvil and commodore Swanton 35; 

MN. de Levi immediately raiſed the fiege, and retired with 
the utmoſt precipitation toward Montreal; where the mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil, governor-general of Canada, had fixed his 
head-quarters, and was reſolved to make a laſt ſtand. For 
this purpoſe he called in all his detachments, and collected 
around him the whole force of the colony. 

In the meantime general Amherſt was diligently em owed 
in taking meaſures for the utter ſubverſion of the French 
power in that part of the New World. He conveyed in- 
ſtructions to general Murray, directing him to advance, by 
water, to Montreal, with all the troops that could be ſpared 
from the garriſon of Quebec. And colonel Haviland, by 
like orders, ſailed with a detachment from Crown Point, and 
took poſſeſſion of Iſle aux Noix, which he found abandoned 
by the enemy, and thence procceded directly for Montreal ; 
While the commander in chief, with his own diviſion, conſiſt- 
ing of about ten thouſand regulars and Provincials, left the 
frontiers of New York, and advanced to Oſwego. There 
he was joined by a thouſand Indians of the Six Nations, un- 
der Sir William Johnſon. 

Amherſt embarked on Lake Ontario with his whole army; 
end after taking the fort of Iſle Royale, which in a manner 
commands the ſource of the river St. Lawrence, he arrived 
by a tedious and dangerous voyage at Montreal, on the ſame 
day that general Murray landed near that place from Quebec. 
The two generals met with no oppoſition in diſembarking 
their troops: and by a happy concurrence of circumſtances, 
colonel Havitand, with the detachment under his command, 
arrived next day. 


352 Id. ibid. 
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The junction of theſe three bodies, compoĩed of the flower 
of the Britiſh forces in North America, and the maſterly diſ- 
poſitions made by the commanders, convinced Vaudrueil 
that all reſiſtance would be ineffectual. He therefore de- 
manded a capitulation ; which: was granted the eighth of 
September, and on terms more favourable than he had reaſon 
to expect in ſuch circumſtances. Montreal, Detroit, Michi- 
limachinac, and every other place poſſeſſed by the French 
within the government of Canada, was ſurrendered to his 
Britannic majeſty. But it was ſtipulated that the troops 
ſhould be tranſported to Old France; and the Canadians 
were ſecured in their property, and in the free exerciſe of 
their religion 3, 

This was an important conqueſt, and ſeemed to complete 
the great object of the war, the humiliation of the French in 
North America. But while the arms of Great Britain were 
carrying terror before them in Canada, the French emiſſa- 
ries, from the province of Louiſiana, had exerciſed their arts 
of inſinuation ſo ſucceſsfully among the neighbouring In- 
dians, that the Cherokees, a powerful tribe, had commenced 
hoſtilities, toward the cloſe of laſt campaign, againſt the 
more ſouthern Engliſh colonies; plundering, maſſacring, 
and ſcalping the inhabitants of the back ſettlements. Mr, 
Littleton, governor of South Carolina, repreſſed their ra- 
vages, and obliged them to fue for peace. They engaged to 
renounce the French intereſt, but renewed the war. Colonel 
Montgomery, with a regiment of Highlanders, a party of 
grenadiers, and a body of provincial troops, made war upon 
them after their own manner, and ſeverely chaſtiſed them 
for their breach of faith. But the conſummation of ven- 
geance was reſerved for colonel Grant, who deſolated the 
whole country of the Cherokees, deſtroyed fifteen of their 
towns, and laid them under the neceſſity of making the moſt 


— 


36. Letters from general Amherſt and general Murray, in Lond. Gazette, 
OK, 1760, Knox's Campaigns, ubi ſup. 
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humble ſubmiſſions. They accordingly fupplicated, and ob- 
tained the rene wal of their treaties with England, at Charles 
Town, in 1761, with all the marks of a penitent ſpirit and 
pacific diſpolition ; while the other ſa vage tribes, over-awed 
by the fear of a ſimilar viſitation, feemed alike quictly diſ- 
poſed. The town of New Orleans, and a few plantations 
higher on the Miſſiſippi, alone remained to France of all her 
ſettlements in North America :—and theſe were too diſtant 
and feeble to moleſt the Engliſih colomes. 

Nor was the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms leſs decifive in the 
Eaſt Indies. Encouraged by the taking of Vandevaſh, and 
his victory over Lally, colonel Coote reſolved to inveſt Pons 
dicherry, the only ſettlement of any conſequence remaining 
to the French on the coaſt of Coromandel. But as the place 
was too ſtrong, and the garriſon too numerous to pernut him 
to indulge a hope of carrying it by aſſault, or even by regu- 
lar approaches, with any force that he couid aſſemble, he. 
blocked it up cloſely by land and ſca, and reduced both the 
garriſon and the inhabitants to the greateſt diſtreſs for want 
of proviſions. 

In the midit of this diſtreſs, and when the blockade, which. 
was formed in the beginning of June, had been continued 
for many months, the French were ſuddenly flattered with 
the proſpect of relief. The Engliſh fleet, under admiral 
Stevens, was driven off the coaſt by a violent ſtorm, 
and four thips of the hae were loſt, But ſuch was 
the vigour of the officers and ſeamen, that betore any ſup- 
plies could be thrown into Pondicherry, it was again blocked 
up by a ſtout ſquadron. The blockade, by land, had already 
been changed into a regular ſiege, which was now carried. 


Dec. 31. 


on with redoubled vigour. A breach was made in the ram- 
parts, and the inhabitants offered to capitulate; but as the 


37. Telter hom colon! Cocte, in Lond. Case, July 20, 1761. 
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Lally, who was at all times a man of violent and turbulent 
paſſions, appears to have been difordered in his underſtand- 
ing after his unſucceſsful attempt on Madraſs. Greatly diſ- 
ſatisfied with the ſtate of the French affairs in India, and 
with the conduct of the troops under his command, he thus 
expreſſed himſelf in the agitations of his diſappointment :— 
% Fell has ſpewed me into this country of wickedneſs; and 
« wait, like Jonas, for the whale to receive me in its 
&« belly.” By his haughty and contemptuous behaviour, and 
the tyrannical exerciſe of his authority, under pretence of re- 
forming abuſes, he had early rendered himſelf equally odious 
to the governor and council of Pondicherry, and to the offi- 
cers of the army, and therefore found his ſituation extremely 
diſagreeable during the ſiege. I would rather go to com- 
% mand the Caffres,” ſaid he, „than remain in this Sodom, 
«© which muſt ſooner or later be deſtroyed by the Engliſh 
4 fire, in default of that from Heaven !?*? He made, how- 
ever, a gallant defence. 

The place being rendered utterly untenable, was ſarren- 
dered to colonel Coote, on the 15th of January, 1761. The 
garriſon were made prifoners of war, and a vaſt quantity of 
military ſtores, with a rich booty, fell into the hands of the 
victors 3*, 

In conſequence of the taking of Pondicherry, and the re- 
duction of the ſmall ſettlement of Mahie, on the coaſt of 
Malabar, (by which it was immediately followed) the French 
power in the Eaft was utterly ſubyerted ; and the Engliſh 
became in a manner matters cf the whole commerce of the 
vaſt peninſula of India, from the point of ie Carnatic to the 
mouths of the Indus and Ganges, beſide the almoſt excluſive 
trade of the rich and extenſive provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orixa, which in ſome meaſure owned their dominion, 

This wonderful acquifition of trade and territory, added 
to the conqueſt of Canada and the poſſeſſion of Senegal, 
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opened to the ſubjects of Great Britain immenſe proſpects of 


commercial advantage, as well as of future empire; of unit- 
ing the wealth of the ſouthern to that of the northern re- 
| gions of the earth; the ſpices and fine fabrics of Aſia, with 
the gums and gold-duſt of Africa, to the tar, turpentine, rice, 
indigo, tobacco, and beaver of North America, Yet were 
the people of England diſſatisfied. They complained of the 
ſhameful inactivity of the navy, that nothing had lately been 
done by ſea. And they affirmed, that the final conqueſt of 
Canada was the natural conſequence of the ſucceſs of laſt 
campaign; that a powerful armament, which had been de- 
tained at Portſmouth during the whole ſummer, with a view 
of making a diverſion in favour of the Hanoverian army, 
was ſufficiently ſtrong to have reduced, in the preſent di- 
ſtreſſed circumſtances of the inhabitants, not only Marti- 
nico, but all the remaining French iflands in the Weſt In- 
dies; of more real value to a naval and commercial people 
than one half of the German empire. The diſpute concern- 
ing the German war was renewed, and the folly of purſuing 
it expoſed, with all the force of reaſoning, and all the keen- 
neſs of ſatire. . 

In the midſt of theſe diſputes, to which he was far from 
being inattentive, George II. died, in the ſeventy- ſeventh year 
of his age, and the chirty- fourth of his reign. He was ſud- 
denly taken ill on the twenty- fifth day of October, and expired 
almoſt inſtantly. His character is by no means complicated. 
Violent in bis temper, but humane and candid in his diſpoſi- 
tion, he conciliated the affection, if he failed to command 
the reſpect, of thoſe who were moſt about his perſon. If 
his underſtanding was not very capacious, his judgment was 
tound ; and if he had little of the munificence of a great mo - 
narch, he poſſeſſed in perfection the economy of a prudent 
prince. Nor did that œconomy, though perhaps too mi- 
nute for his exalted ſtation, remarkably impair the ſplendour 
of his royal dignity, until age rendered ſtate inconvenient to 
him. His fond attachment to German politics made the 
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early part of his reign unpopular. But the bold ſpirit with 
which he reſented the inſults offered to his crown ; the rea- 
dineſs with which he changed his miniſters, in compliance 
with the wiſhes of his people; and the brilliant conqueſts 
with which the latter years of his reign were adorned, have 
endeared his memory to the Engliſh nation. 

The king of Great Britain was ſucceeded, in his regal and 
electoral dominions, by his grandfon, George III. a young 
prince of an amiable diſpofition, and of the moſt unblemiſh- 
ed manners. His farſt ſpeech to his parhament excited the 
higheſt hopes of a patriotic reign. * Born and educated in 
&« this country, I glory,” ſaid he, in the name of Bzi- 
t oN!“ But before we enter upon the hiſtory of the reign 
of George III. it will be neceſſary to make a pauſe, and con- 
template the ſtate of Europe at the death of George II. 
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State of Eunorz, and the Progreſs of the War, in all Quarters of 
the Globe, carried forward from the Acceſſion of GEORGE III. rw 
the Peace of Pa RIS, in 1763. 


GEORGE Nl who ſucceeded to the crown of Great Bri- 

tain in the twenty-third year of his age, was univerſally 
allowed to be the arbiter of peace and war, as he was bevond 
diſpute the moſt powerful monarch in Europe. Supplies in- 
deed, large beyond all political calculation of what they could 
poſſibly raiſe, had already been granted by his ſubjects ; yet 
were they (till able and willing to raiſe more, in order to com- 
plete the humiliation of his and their enemies. It was how- 
ever hoped by the body of the people, that a change of poli- 
tics would take place ; that the young king, from his known 
and declared attachment to his native country, would no longer 
ſuffer the public treaſure to be ſquandered in penſions to foreign 
princes, under the name of ſublidies, to enable them to fight their 
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oven battles, nor the blood of the Britiſh ſoldiery ſpilt to wa- 
ter the foreſts and fertilize the plains of Germany. But how 
much ſoever the youthful ſovereign might diſapprove of the 
continental ſyſtem, he could not immediately adopt yew 
meaſures, without inflicting a direct cenſure upon the con- 
duct of his venerable predeceſſor. Nor could he abruptly 
deſert his German confederates, after the important ſteps that 
had been taken in conjunction with them, without impairing 
the luſtre of the Britiſh crown, and bringing into queſtion 
the faith of the nation: He therefore declared in council, 
that as he aſcended the throne in the midſt of an exrpenfioc 
but 72/7 and neceffary war, he would endeavour to projecute 
that war in the manner moſt likely to bring about an ho- 
.nourable and laſting peace, in concert with his allies. 

This declaration quicted the throbbing hearts of thoſe 
ales ; and the liberal ſupplies granted by the Britiſh parlia- 
AD i ment, for ſupporting the war during the enſuing 
* campaign (which amounted nearly to the immenſe 
ſum of twenty millions ſterling), aſtoniſhed all Europe, and 
made the courts of Vienna and Verſailles ſenſible of the ne- 
ceſſity of propoſing terms of peace. The dominions of the 

ouſe of Auſtria were much waſted; the king of Pruſna 
was in a better ſituation than at the opening of the former 
campaign; the army under prince Ferdinand amounted to 
eighty thouſand men, every way well appointed; the Ruſ— 
fans and Swedes ſeemed tied of a war in which they had 
acquired neither honour nor advantage; the elector of Sax- 
ony Was it in as diſtreiied circumſtances as ever, and 
bis Polick {ubjects obſtinately refutcd to interpoſe in his be- 
france echoed] en inability oO diſcharge her pecuniary 
ens to her allies. Her finances were low; her 
navy was ruined; her affairs in America and the Eaſt Indies 
Were irretrievable; and her Weſt India iflands, ſhe was ſen- 
ſible, muſt furrender to the firſt Engliſn armament that 
ſhould appear upon their coaſts. A congreſs was accord- 
ingly ſummoned to meet at Augiburg, in che beginning of 
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April, for ſettling the diſputes among the German' powers ; 
while the miniſters of France and England were appointed to 
negociate at London and Paris, in order to adjuſt the differ- 
ences between the two crowns. Es 7 

The congreſs at Augſburg never took place. But the ne- 
gociation between France and England was formally opened, 
by Monſ. Buſſy at London, and Mr. Stanley at Paris; and 
was continued during the whole ſpring and ſummer, though 
ſeemingly with little ſincerity on either {ide. Things were 
not yet ripe for a general pacification, and a particular treaty 
could not be concluded between the two crowns, without 
ſacrifices of intereſt and fidelity, which neither was willing 
to make. Both were ſenſible of this ; yet both profeſſed a 
ſtrong deſire of putting a ſtop to the effuſion of bloud, and 
both had ſtrong reaſons for ſuch profeſſions. ? 

The Britiſh miniſter found ſuch profeſſions neceſſary, in 
order to reconcile the minds of the people to the farther pro- 
ſecution of the German war, againſt which they began to 
revolt. And as he knew he durſt not propoſe to give up the 
conqueſts acquired by the Britiſh arms, in Africa, America, 
the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, to- procure favourable terms' for the 
German allies of his maſter, he on that ſide planted: the bar 
of honour, which was to obſtruct the progreſs of the nego- 
ciation, and finally to break ir off; unleſs their affairs ſhould 
take a more advantageous turn, and enable him to reconcile 
the intereſts of the king of Pruflia with the engagements of 
his Britannic majeſty. The French miniſters, in like man- 
ner, accommodated themſelves to their circumſtances. While 
they made the moſt humiliating conceſſions, in order to awak- 
en in the neutral powers a jeaſonſy of the encroaching 
ſpirit of Great Britain, they inſiſted on certain ſtipulations, 
which they had reaſon to believe would not be admitted, and 
artfully attempted to involve the intereſts of France with 
thoſe of Spain. But the cauſe of the failure of this famous 
negociation will beſt be underſtood by particulars. 

The councils of Madrid were now under French influence, 
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The pacific Ferdinand VI. having breathed his laſt on the 
10th of Auguft 1759, was ſucceeded in the throne of Spain, 
by his brother, Don Carlos, king of Naples and Sicily. On 
this event, by an article in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle,, 
Don Philip ſhould have aſcended the throne of the Two Si- 
cilies, and Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, have reverted to 
the houſe of Auſtria ; ſaving certam proviſions made by the 
fame treaty, in fayour of the king of Sardinia. But as Don 
Carlos, now Charles III. of Spain, had never acceded to that 
treaty, he left the crown of the Two Sicilies, by will, to his 
third ſon, Don Ferdinand, the ſecond being judged unkit for 
government, and the eldeſt deſigned for the Spaniſh ſucceſ- 
fion. Don Philip acquieſced in this diſpoſition ; and the 
court of Vienna, through the mediation of France permitted 
him to remain in poſſeſſion of the duchies of Parma, Placen- 
tia, und Guaſtalla, without putting in any c%:im to thoſe ter- 
ritories. The king of Sardinia was quieted with money. 
Theſe good offices, added to the ties of blood, could not 
fail to have ſome effect upon the mind of his Catholic ma- 
zeity ; and although he had hitherto obſerved a pretty exact 
neutrality, had been liberal in his profeſſions of friendſhip to 
Great Britain, France did not deſpair of being able to draw 
him into her views. She was ſen{tble he could not behold 
with indifference the humiliation of the elder branch of the 
honſe of Bourbon, or the rapid progreſs of the Britiſh arms 
in America. The lat more eſpecially excited his jealouſy. 
The Spaniſh empire in America, if that of France ſhould 
be annihilated, Charles III. foreſaw muſt in a manner lie at 
the mercy ot. England, as no power would remain, in caſe 
of a conteſt between the two crowns, able to hold the balance 
in the New World. This reaſonable jealouſy, rouſed in the 
courſe of the negociation, by the intrigues of the court of 
Verſailles, and blown into a flame by the arrogance of the 
Britiſh miniſter, induced the Spaniſh monarch to ſeek refuge 
in that grand Family CoMpacrT, ſo long and ſo ardently 
deſired by France; an ambitious league, which has already 
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been attended with the moſt alarming conſequences, and 
which may one day prove fatal to the [liberties af Europe, 
unleſs another is formed to counteract its force. 

But it will be proper, before I inveſtigate the orineiples of 
the Family Compact, to trace the leading ſteps of the nego- 
ciation between France and England, which immediately 
produced it. The firſt propoſal of the court of Verſailles 
Was, That the two crowns ſhall remain in poſſeſſion of 
what they have conquered one from the other:“ and as 
France had aſſuredly been the greateſt loſer, ſuch a propoſi- 
tion from that haughty power, appeared to the more diſpaſ- 
ſionate part of the Britiſh miniſtry, an inſtance of ſingular 
moderation, if not humility. A better foundation of treaty 
could not poſſibly be offered. But the great commioner, who 
directed all things, did not treat this propoſition with that ate 
tention which its apparent fairneſs deſerved, 

It had already been intimated by the duke de Choiſeul, 
the French miniſter, © That the ſituation in which they ſhall 
« ſtand at certain periods, ſhall be the poſition to ſerve as a 
« baſis for the treaty that is to be concluded between the 
« two powers.” And he procecdet to ſeiile the periods; 
namely, the firſt of May in Europe, the firſt of July in Afri- 
ca and the Weſt Indies, and the firſt of September in the 
Eaſt Indies; obſerving, at the ſame time, That as thoſe pe- 
riods might ſeem too near or too diſtant for the intereſts of 
Great Britain, the court of Verſailles was extremely willing 
to enter into an explanation on that ſubject. Mr. Pitt, how- 
ever, haughtily declared, That his Britannic majeſty would 
admit of no other epoch but that of « the ſigning of the 
4% peace. | 

To this blunt and ſingular declaration the court of Ver- 
ſailles replied, with that coolneſs and temper which ought to 
govern all ſuch tranſactions, That if not thoſe, already 
named, at leaſt ſome fixed periods, during the war, ought to 
be agreed upon; as the ti pofſidetis, or mutual retaining of 
politinons, could not reaſonably have reference o to the 
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time of /fgning the peace.” For if the contrary principle 
ſhould be admitted, it would become difficult to know, or 
even to gueſs at the value of the poſſeſſions that might be 
given away, as it could not poſſibly be aſcertained what 
might in the interval, be loſt or gained. And if theſe dif- 
ficulties occurred, it was added, in the ſimplicity of a poſſeſ- 
ſory article, they muſt be increaſed ten- fold upon every other, 
znd would come to ſuch a height, as to preclude all poſſibi- 
lity of negociation, on things of ſo intricate a nature as 
changes and equivalents *. | 

This diſpute occaſioned delay, and afforded the French 
miniſtry, it they had been ſo diſpoſed, a decent pretext for 
breaking off the negociation. In the mean time hoſtilities 
were every where carried on as if no ſuch negociation had 
ſubſiſted. But the campaign was nn, by few me- 
morable events. | 
The war which had been carried on fo long and fo fruit- 
leſsly in Weſtphalia, at an immenſe expence, was as indeci- 
five as ever. For although prince Ferdinand, by taking the 
field in the month of February, gained ſeveral advantages 
over the French, who are little fitted for a winter campaign, 
the duke de Broglio obliged him to abandon all the places 
he had taken or inveſted before the farſt of April; to raiſe 
the blockade of Ziegenhayn and the ſiege of Caſſel, to ex- 
poſe anew the landgraviate of Heſſe, and retire behind the 
Dymel. | 

Broglio having afterward paſſed the Dymel, and formed a 
junction with the French army under Soubiſe, who com- 
manded on the Lower Rhine, attacked the allies at the vil- 
lage of Kirch Denkern, on the 16th of July, but was repulſed 
with the loſs of five thouſand men, killed or made priſoners ?. 
In conſequence of this advantage, prince Ferdinand, having 
extended his army toward Hammelin, was enabled to ſecure 
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the courſe of the Weſer, and to protect the electorate of 
Hanover, notwithſtanding the ſuperior force of the enemy. 
But he had the mortification to ſee them ravage Weſtphalia, 
and Eaſt-Frieſland. 

The king of Pruſſia, ſeemingly fatigued with ineffectual 
efforts, and mortified by indeciſive victories, acted ſolely on 
the defenſive ; he himſelf taking poſt in Sileſia, and his bro- 
ther Henry in Saxony, Yet this defenſive campaign was 
not more exempt from misfortune than thoſe in which he 
moſt freely indulged the ardour of his genius. The Auſtri- 
ans took Schweidnitz by ſurpriſe, and the Ruſſians made 
themſelves maſters of Colberg. By the loſs of theſe two im- 
portant places, the illuſtrious Frederick found himſelf in a 
worfe {rtuation than at the cloſe of any former ſeaſon of 
action. The Ruſſians wintered in Pomerania, and the Auſ- 
trians in Sileſia. 

Theſe events were little ſuitable to the haughty tone of 
the Engliſh miniſter, in his negociation with France. But 
ſeveral actions happened at ſea between ſingle ſhips and ſmall 
ſquadrons, greatly to the honour of the Britiſſi flag. And a 
naval armament, which had excited the higheſt hopes while 
its deſtination remained unknown, was prepared — & in the 
ſeaſon, and crowned with ſignal ſucceſs. 

The object of this armament, conſiſting of ten ſhips of the 
line, under commodore Keppel, and near ten thouſand land- 
forces, commanded by major-general Hodgſon, was Belleiſle 
on the coaſt of France. Before that iſland, which hes within 
four leagues of the point of Tiberoon, between Port Lewis 
and the mouth of the Loire, and is about twelve leagues in 
circumference, the Britith fleet appeared on the ſeventh of 
April. A deſcent was immediately attempted at three differ- 
ent places, but without effect. The invaders were repulſed, 
in ſpite of their moſt vigorous efforts, with the loſs of five 
hundred men. They were not however diſcourag- 
ed, but reſolutely perſevered in their purpoſe. At 
length the troops, ſurmounting every obſtacle, made good 
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their landing; drove the enemy from their lines before Pa- 
lais the capital of the iſland ; entered the town ſword in hand, 
and obliged the garriſon to take refuge in the citadel. That 
fortreſs, built by the famous Vauban, and defended by three 


- thouſand men, under the chevalier de St. Croix, an able and 


experienced officer, made a gallant defence. But after it had 
been inveſted about ſix weeks, and a practicable breach made 
. in the works, St. Croix, ſeeing no proſpect of relief, 

judged it prudent to capitulate, in order to avoid the 
danger of an aſſault: and the whole iſland ſubmitted to his 
Britannic majeſty 3. 

The taking of Belleiſle, which was celebrated with bon- 
fires, illuminations, and every expreſſion of triumph and tu. 
multuous joy, contributed greatly to elate the pride of the 
Engliſh populace, was no ſmall mortification to France, 
But the expeditian having failed in its ultimate aim, which 
was to oblige the French to weaken their army in Weſtpha- 
lia, in order to defend their own coaſts, and by that means to 
enable prince Ferdinand to itrike ſome deciſive blow; and 
the iſland itſelf, which 1s, literally ſpeaking, a barren rock, 
being found to have no harbour for ſhips of force, the chief 
circumſtance that could make it valuable to Great Britain, 
the poſſeſſion of it was thought by the more intelligent part 
of the nation, dcarly purchaſed with the lives of two thou- 
ſand brave men, beſide an immenſe expenditure of naval and 
military ſtores. The miniſtry, however, repreſented it as a 
place of great importance, from 1ts poſition, while they 
highly and juſtly extolled che valour of the troops employed 
in reducing it. Vet, as this conqueſt had not been attended 
with the expected conſequences, and as no other enterpriſe 
was planned from which any important advantage could be 
expected during the ſummer, Mr. Pitt condeſcended to name 
certain epochs, to which the reci;roca] holding of poſſeſſions, 
ſhould refer, and the negociation with France was reſumed, 
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The epochs named by the Briuth miniſter were, the firſt 

of Auguſt for Europe, the firſt of Septeinber for Africa and 
America, the firſt of November for the Eait Indies. To 
theſe epochs France agreed, though reluctantly, on account 
of the nearneſs, as the had now hopes of acquiring ſome im- 
portant advantage in Weſtphalia before the cloſe of the 
campaign. She alſo agreed, That every thing ſettled between 
the two crowns, relative to their particular diſputes, ſhould be 
finally conclulive and obligatory, independent of the proceed- 
ings of the congreſs to be held at Augſburg, for ſettling the 
diſputes of Germany. And ſhe farther agreed, That the de- 
tinitive treaty of peace between the two kingdoms, or preli- 
minary articles to that purpoſe, ſhould be ſigned and ratified 
before the firſt of next Augult. 
France even gave up the point of honour, and made frankly 
an offer of what places ſhe was willing to cede and exchange; 
namely, in her final anſwer, (after certain difficulties had 
been removed, and certain claims relinquiſhed) to guaranty 
Canada to England, in the utmoſt extent required, including 
as dependencies the iſlands of Cape Breton and St. John ; to 
demoliſh Dunkirk, provided the right of fiſhing and drying 
fiſh on the banks of Newfoundland ſhall be confirmed to 
her; to reſtore Minorca for Guadaloupe and Marigalante ; 
to evacuate Heſſe, Hanau, and Gottingen, provided one ſet- 
tlement in Africa ſhould be guarantied to her for the conve- 
nience of the Negro trade ; to remit the ſettlement of affairs 
in the Eaſt Indies to the companies of the two nations, and to 
leave England in poſſeſſion of Belleiſle, until ſome equivalent 
ſhall be offered and accepted. But ſhe perſiſted in demand- 
ing the reſtitution of the trading veſlels taken before the de- 
claration of war, and obitinately refuſed to give up Weſel 
and Gueldres which ſhe had conquered from the king of 
Pruſſia. 

England, with no leſs obſtinacy, refuſed to reſtore the diſ- 
puted captures, yet inſiſted on the reſtitution of thoſe two 
places. Nor would the Britiſh miniſter, aſtoniſhing as it 
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may ſeem, agree to a neutrality in regard to Germany. He 
rejected the propoſal with diſdain as an inſult upon the na- 
tional honour; though it would certainly have been more 
eaſy for Great Britain, and no leſs honourable to mediate, or 
_ even purchate a peace for the king of Pruſſia, in the congreſs 
at Augſburg, than to enable him to continue the ſtruggle for 
Sileſia, and defend his widely ſeparated dominions againſt 
France, Sweden, Auſtria, Ruſſia, and the Army of the Em- 
pire. On this romantic idea, however, and the other two 
contentious points, the negociation between France and Eng- 
land was finally broken off, when it ſeemed ready 
to terminate in a ſolid peace, and after it had been 
protracted conſiderably beyond the term fixed for figning the 
' treaty. 

A rupture with Spain it was readily foreſeen, would be 
the immediate conſequence of the failure of this treaty, as 
the failure itſelf had been partly occaſioned by the ſuſpicions, 
of a ſecret underſtanding between the French and Spaniſh 
miniſters. The poiſonous inſinuations of the court of Ver- 
ſailles had now produced their full effet upon the mind of 
Charles III. This ſufficiently appeared in the courſe of the 
foregoing negociation. The French miniſter, along with 
his memorial of propoſitions (dated the 15th of July), had 
preſented to the court of London, a private memorial, ſigni- 
fying the deſire of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, That, in order 
to eſtabliſh the peace upon ſolid foundations, not to be 
ſhaken by the conteſted intereſts of a third power, the king 
of Spain might be invited to guaranty the treaty between the 
two crowns, and he propoſed, with the conſent and commu- 
nication of his Catholic majeſty, That the three points in 
diſpute between England and Spain, and which might pro- 
duce a new war in Europe and America, ſhould be finally 
ſettled in this negociation ; namely, the reſtitution of ſome 
ſhips taken in the courſe of the preſent war under Spaniſh 
colours; the liberty claimed by the Spaniſh nation to fiſh on 
the banks of Newfoundland ; and the demolition of certain 
| . | Eg ſettlements 
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ſettlements made, contrary to treaty, by the Engliſh log- 
wood-cutters in the bay of Honduras. 

The Britiſh miniſter read this memorial with ſurpriſe and 
indignation, and declared on returning it, with that dignity 
and even haughtineſs peculiar to his charaCter, That his Bri- 
tannic majeſty would not ſuffer the diſputes with Spain to be 
blended, in any manner whatever, in the negociation of peace 
between the two crowns ; and that it would be conſidered as 
an affront, and a thing incompatible with the ſincerity of the 
negociation on the part of France, to make any farther men- 
tion of ſuch a circumſtance. He at the ſame time called upon 
the Spaniſh miniſter, to diſavow the propoſition which had 
been ſaid to be made with the knowledge of his court ; and 
expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at ſeeing a propoſal for accom- 
modating diſputes between friends coming through the me- 
dium of an enemy ! to find points of ſo much conſequence 
offered for deliberation by a French envoy, when his Catho- 
lic majeſty had an ambaſſador reſiding in London, from 
whom no intimation of ſuch buſineſs had been received 
The court of Verſailles condeſcended to make an apology 
for having propoſed a diſcuſſion of the points in diſpute with 
Spain; but the Spaniſh ambaſſador openly avowed and juſti- 
fied the ſtep taken by the French envoy, as entirely conform- 
able to the ſentiments of his maſter. He declared, That the 
kings of France and Spain were united not only by the ties 
of blood, but thoſe of mutual intereſt. He applauded 
the humanity and magnanimity of his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty, in ſeeking to render the peace as permanent as the vi- 
ciſſitude of human affairs would permit; and he haughtily 
added, That, if governed by any other principles, his Catho- 
lic majeſty, “ conſulting only his greatneſs, would have ſpoken 
„ from himſelf and as became his dignity “.“ 5 
The meaning of this declaration could not poſſibly be miſ- 


4. Papers relative to the Negociation with France, and the Diſpute with 
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underſtood. It evidently appeared, from the moſt liberal in- 
terpretation of the words, that Spain, as a kind of party, was 


made acquainted with every ſtep taken in the negociation 


between France and England ; that her judgment was ap- 
pealed to in the propoſition, and her authority called in aid 
to force the acceptance of the terms offered by France; in a 
word, that there was a perfect union of affections, intereſts, 
and councils between the courts of Verſailles and Madrid. 

A firm conviction of this, is ſaid to have been the cauſe 
of that arrogance, bordering upon infult, with which Mr. 
Pitt henceforth treated the propoſals of France, and which 
completed the views of the court of Verſailles. The Family 
Compact was ſigned on the 15th of Auguſt. From that mo- 


ment, the French miniſter changed his tone; and the nego- 


ciation with England was broken off, as already related, leſs 
from any diſagreement between the two courts on important 
points, than their ſeeming obſtinacy in maintaining pretend- 
ed points of honour. | 

In the mean time, orders had been ſent to the earl of Briſ- 
tol, the Britiſh ambaſſador at the court of Madrid, to remon- 
ſtrate, with energy and firmneſs, on the daring interpoſition 
of Spain in the negociation between France and England, 
and to demand a declaration of her final intentions ; to ad- 
here to the negative put upon the Spaniſh pretenſions; to 
fiſh upon the banks of Newfoundland; to reſt the article of 
diſputed captures on the juſtice of the Englith tribunals; to 
continue ti former profeſſions of the court of London, in- 
dicating a deſire of an amicable adjuſtment of the logwood 
diſpute, and the willingneſs of his Britannic majeſty to cauſe 
the ſettlements on the coaſt of Honduras to be evacuated, as 
ſoon as his Catholic majeſty ſhould ſuggeſt another method 


by which the Britiſh ſubjects could enjoy that traffic, to 


which they had a right by treaty, and which the court of 

Madrid had farther confirmed to them by repeated promiſes. 
Mr. Wall, the Spanith miniſter, applauded the magnani— 
mity of the king of Great Britain, in not ſuffering France to 
| be 
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be appealed to, as a tribunal, in his diſputes with Spain. In 
the propoſition made, with the conſent of his court, he de- 
clared that things had not been conſidered in that light; and 
be aſked, Whether it could be imagined in England, that the 
Catholic king was ſeeking to provoke Great Britain to war 
in her moſt flouriſhing and exalted condition, and after ſuch 
2 ſeries of proſperous events as never perhaps occurred in th 
annals of any other kingdom ? But he refuſed to give up any 
of the three points in diſpute, and owned that the moſt per- 
fect harmony ſubſiſted between the courts of France and 
Spain ; that in conſequence of that harmony, the moſt Chriſ- 
tian king had offered to aſſiſt his Catholic majeſty, in caſe 
the diſpute between Great Britain and Spain ſhould termi- 
nate in a rupture, and that this offer was conſidered in a 
friendly light. 

A declaration leſs explicit would have been ſufficient to 
convince a miniſter of Pitt's diſcernment, that the intentions 
of Spain were by no means equivocal. He accordingly de- 
clared in council, That we ought to conſider the evaſions of 
that court as a refuſal of ſatisfaction, and that refuſal as a 
declaration of war ; that we ought from prudence as well as 
ſpirit to ſecure to ourſelves the firſt blow ; that, if any war 
could provide its own refourccs, it muſt be a war with 
Spain; that her ſupplies lay at a diſtance, aud might be eaſily 
intercepted and cut off, as we were already maſters of the ſea; - 
that her flota, or American plate-fleet, on which the had great 
dependence, was not yet arrived, and that the taking of it 
would at once ſtrengthen our hands and diſable hers. Such 
a bold but neceſſary ſtep, he added, would be a leſſon to his 
Catholic majeſty, and to all Europe, how dangerous it was 
to preſume to dictate in the affairs of Great Britain, 

The tranſcendent dignity of this ſentiment, ſo far exceed. 
ing the comprehenſion of ordinary minds, appeared in the 
form of ſhocking violence, or wild extravagance, to the ma- 
jority of the council. They admitted, That we ought not 
to be frightened from aſſerting our reaſonable demands, by 

the 
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the menaces of any power; but they affirmed, at the ſame 
time, that this deſire of adding war to war, and enemy to 
enemy, whilſt the ſprings of government were already over- 
ſtrained, was ill ſuited to our national ſtrength ; that to ſhun 
Mar upon a juſt occaſion was cowardice, but to provoke or 
court it madneſs ; that if Spain, miſled by the councils of 
France, ſhould enter in a more deciſive manner into the 
views of that hoſtile court, it would then be early enough 
to declare war, when all the neighbouring and impartial 
powers were convinced, that we aCted with as much temper 
as reſolution, and when every thinking man in the kingdom 
was ſatisfied, that he was not hurried into the hazards and 
expences of war from an idea of romantic heroiſm, but fiom 
unavoidable neceſſity, and would chearfully contribute to the 
fupport of an adminiſtration which, though firm and reſo- 
lute, was afraid alike to waſte the national treaſure wantonly 
or employ it unjuſtly. 

Theſe arguments, though plauſible, had no w Goh with 

Alr. Pitt. He conſidered them as the timid councils of ſhort- 
fichted caution, or the captious ovjections of narrow-minded 
and ſelfiſh politicians, envious of his greatneſs, and indiffer- 
ent to their country's welfare. Giving full ſcope to his pride 
and patriotiſm, he therefore warmly exclaimed, © This is the 
tzme for humbling the whole houſe of Bourbon! and if the 
glorious opportunity is let flip, we ſhall in vain look for an- 
other. Their united power, if ſuffered to gather ſtrength, 
will baſe our moſt yigorous efforts, and poſſibly plunge us 
in the gult of ruin. We muſt not allow them a moment 
to breathe: ſelf-prefervation bids us cruth them, before they 
can combine or recollet themſclyes.”? 

Vr. Pitt in the ſame council raſhly declared, if he could 
not carry fo ſalutary a meaſure, this was the laſt time he 
hould fit at that board. J was called to the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs,“ added he haughtily, “ by the voice 
af the people: to them I have always conſidered myſelf as 
accountable for my conduct; and, therefore, cannot remain 

in 
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in a /ituation which makes me reſponſible for meaſures I am 
no longer allowed to guide.“ The ſagacious earl Granville, 
preſident of the council, coolly replied, * The gentleman, I 
find, is determined to leave us, and I cannot ſay I am ſorry 
for it, as he would otherwiſe have compelled us to leave 
him; for if he is determined to aſſume ſolely the right of ad- 
viſing his majeſty, and directing the operations of war, to 
what purpoſe are wwe here aſſembled ?” On a diviſion, the 
miniſter himſelf, and his brother-in-law lord Temple, were 
the only members of the council who voted for an immediate 
declaration of war againſt Spain. 

Pitt, conformable to his declared reſolution, carried the 
ſeals of his office to the king; although not without 
hopes, as is believed, that he would be deſired to re- 
tain them. But royal favour had, by this time, begun to flow 


OR. 5. 


into new channels. : 
The earl of Bute claimed a large ſhare of that favour, He 
had been much about the perſon of George III. before his 
acceſſion to the throne ; and beſide the pleaſure of having 
partly formed the mind of the heir apparent to the Britiſh 
crown, he had the particular ſatisfaction in ſo doing of diſ- 
charging a debt of gratitude to the memory of his majeſty's 
tather, Frederick prince of Wales, whoſe friendſhip and con- 
fidence he enjoyed in a very high degree, along with Mr. 
Pitt and other reputed patriots. Soon after the death of 
George II. this nobleman was appointed ſecretary for the 
northern department: and he now expected, in conſequence 
of the diviſions in the privy council, and the affeCtion of his 
royal maſter, to ſeize the reins of government. The duke 
of Newcaſtle, and other miniſters of the late king, who had 
tound themſelves over-ſhadowed by the ſuperior abilities of 
the great commoner, allo withed his removal; and as RE, 
the favourite of the people, had found it neceſſary to form a 
coalition with them, and to flatter the political prejudices of 
tis aged ſovereign, in order more effectually to ſerve his 
country, and gratify his own boundleſs ambition, THEY, 
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in hopes of recovering their conſequence, yielded in like 
manner a temporary ſupport to the earl of Bute, ſuppoſed'to 
be the boſom favourite of the youthful monarch. 

The king, therefore, received the ſeals from Mr. Pitt with 
eaſe and dignity. He expreſſed his regret for the loſs of ſo 


able a fervant, at a time when abilities for public buſineſs 


were ſo much required; but he did not ſolicit him to reſume 
his office. Little prepared for a behaviour ſo firm, yet full 
af condeſcenſion, the haughty ſecretary is ſaid to have burſt 
into tears. This was the time for conciliation between the 
powerful ſovereign and his greate/? ſubject, if the higheſt 
ability to ſerve the ſtate, although inferior to many in rank 
and fortune, can eniitle a ſubject to that diſtinction. But 
a ſubject, though a good one, may be too great. The king 
choſe to abide by the opinion of the majority of his council, 
He accepted Mr. Pitt's reſignation; ſettled upon him a pen- 
fion of three thouſand pounds a-year, for three lives, and 
conferred the title of baroneſs on his lady; he himſelf de- 
clining the honour of nobility, but willing that it ſhould de- 
ſcend to his offspring. 

No change in the Britiſh miniſtry ever occaſioned ſo much 
alarm as the reſignation of Mr. Pitt. It ſeemed equal to a revo- 
lution in the government. As the nation, under his admi- 
niſtration, had been raiſed from deſpondency and diſgrace, to 


the higheſt degree of glory, triumph, and exultation, the 


moſt ſerious apprehenſions were entertained, by the body of 
the people, that it might again fink into the ſame ſtate of de- 
preſſion, and be overwhelmed by its numerous enemies, fince 
his all-inſpiring gonius no longer directed its councils; or 
that an inglorious peace would be patched up, in order to 
avert the dangers of a new war. | 
But this alarm was ſoon quieted by the vigorous meaſures 
ot the new miniſtry, and the addreſs with which their emiſ- 
ſaries drew off the veil from tlie imperfections of the late 
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ſecretary, whoſe reputation as a patriot as well as a ſtateſman 
they endeavoured to deſtroy. They keenly expoſed his in- 
contiftency, and called in queſtion his polical ſagacity, in fo 
warmly entering into the German conteſt, againſt which he 
| had formerly ſo vehemently and ſo juſtly declaimed. They 
blamed his ſhameful prodigality, in expending ſo much of 
the national treaſure in fruitleſs expeditions to the coaſt of 
France, inſtead of directing them againſt the remaining 
French iſlands in the Weſt Indies; and his inexcuſable neg- 
lizence, in not ordering general Amherſt to enter Louiſiana, 
which might eatily have been conquered, during the laſt 
campaign, without ſending any additional force to America. 
And they maintained, with ſome appearance of reaſon, that 
his reſiguation diſcovered more pride than patriotiſm. But 
when they attempted to aſcribe all the ſucceſs of his meaſures 
to mere chance, and to turn into rididule his moſt laudable 
enterprizes, the ſentiments of the people revolted againſt the 
inſult offered to their underſtanding. And all ſincere lovers 
of their country, whatever might be their opinion of his 
principles, lamented the loſs of fo able and popular a miniſ- 
ter at fo dangerous a criſis; while his friends entered zea- 
louſly into a vindication of his whole conduct, and ſeverely 
reprobated the inſidious arts of his unworthy colleagues, 
who had obliged him to quit the helm of ſtate, by thwarting 
him in his favourite meaſure, and irritating a temper natu- 
rally too hot, and a ſpirit which they knew could not brook 
controul. | | 
In changing opinion upon farther experience and good 
grounds, they ingeniouſly obſerved, there was no inconſiſt- 
ency ; that all men are liable to error and miſtake ; -and that 
whatever might have been Mr. Pitt's original opinion of the 
policy of engaging in the German war, the propoſal of neu- 
trality in regard to that war, made by France, in the late ne- 
gociation, was an irrefragable proof that ſhe did not think 
herſelf a gainer by the co, inental conteſt, and conſequently 
juſtified his purſuing it; that the expeditions to the coaſt of 
France, 
2 | 
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France though attended with few immediate and poſitive ad- 
vantages, had diſtracted the councils and the meaſures of the 
enemy, at the ſame time that they rouſed the ſpirit of the 
Engliſh nation, and had eventually made us victorious in 
every quarter of the globe; that this ſpirit, having borne 
down all reſiſtance in America and the Eaſt Indies, was now 
to have been directed againſt the remaining French iſlands in 
the Weſt Indies, a formidable armament being actually 
ready to ſail for thoſe latitudes; and, if Mr. Pitt had 
been allowed to commence hoſtilities immediately againſt 
Spain, there was the utmoſt reaſon to believe, that we ſhould 
ſoon have been in poſſeſſion not only of Martinico, Hiſpa- 
niola, and Cuba, but of the mines of Mexico and Peru. In 
reply, the friends of adminiſtration affirmed, That inſtead of 
atchieving new conqueſts, he was no longer able to act; 
that having exhauſted the reſources of the kingdom, and 
drawn upon it new enemies, he had deſerted his ſtation at 
the helm, and left the veſſel of ſtate to ſink or ſwim amid 
the ſtorm he had raiſed ©. | 

Theſe diſputes, and their anxiouſly expected iſſue, en- 
gaged the attention of all Europe. The German allies of 
Great Britain flattered themſelves that the ſeals would be 
reſtored to Mr. Pitt, and expreſſed their apprehenſions of the 
injury which the common cauſe might ſuffer by his reſigna- 
tion; while the Bourbon courts indulged a hope, that his 
excluſion from the adminiſtration would be perpetual,, and 
repreſented the failure of the late promiſing negociation, be- 
tween France and England, as ſolely the effect of his ar- 
rogance. 

The French miniſtry went yet farther. They indruſtri- 
ouſly circulated the news of a ſecret treaty between France 
and Spain, into which they had been driven by the domineer- 
ing temper of the Engliſh ſecretary. By this alarming in- 
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telligence, they preſumed that they ſhould be able to frighten 
the new miniſters of George III. into a treaty of peace on 
their own terms, or at leaſt to deter them from declaring 
war againſt Spain, until her preparations were completed, 
when ſuch a meaſure would be equally agreeable to the 


courts of Verſailles and Madrid. But they were unac- 


quainted with the charaCter of the men whom they meant to 
intimidate ; ſo that their vain-glorious boaſting produced an 
effect directly oppoſite to that for which it was intended. 


The earl of Egremont, who had ſucceeded Mr. Pitt as ſe- | 


eretary for the ſouthern department, ſenſible of the neceſſity 


of behaving with ſpirit in the diſpute with Spain, or of utterly 


forfeiting the confidence of the people, had already, with the 
conſent of his colleagues, inſtructed the Britiſh ambaſſador 
at Madrid to act with firmneſs, and now ordered him to re- 
quire an account of the purport of this vaunted treaty. But 
all the anſwer which the earl of Briſtol could obtain was, 
« That his Catholic majeſty had judged it expedient: to re- 
new his Family Compact with the moſt Chriſtian king.“ 
And as the nature of the preſent, or the exiſtence of any pre- 
ceding compact, was then unknown to the Engliſh miniſtry, 
and to all foreign nations, our ambaſſador was directed to 
demand a ſatisfactory explanation on the ſubject, and to ſig- 
nify, that a refuſal would be conſidered as a declaration 'of 
war on the part of Spain. The pride of the Spaniſh nation 
was rouzed, and the earl of Briſtol was told, „That the 
* ſpirit of haughtineſs, which dictated this demand, had 
* made the declaration of war in attacking the king's dig- 
'<© nity!” And he was given to underſtand, that he might 
return to England when, and in what manner he thought 
proper. | 

In conſequence of this anſwer, the earl of Briſtol 'imme- 
diately quitted Madrid, and the conde de Fuentes left Lon- 
don, Before his departure, however, the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 


| dor delivered to the earl of Egremont a paper in the form of 


a manifeſto, apparently calculated to diſtract the Britiſh 
Vol. V. BS: councils, 
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_ councils, by foſtering the ſpirit of faction, already too pre- 
valent in the nation. In that paper, after inſiſting much on 
the inſolence of the late Englith miniſter, and the little ma- 
nagement with which the court of Madrid had been treated 
fince his reſignation, he affirmed, That if the purport of the 
ſecret treaty had been deſired in a manner leſs offenſive to 
the dignity of the Catholic king, it might as eaſily have 
been obtained as it could have been juſtifed, as it contained 
merely a reciprocal guaranty of the dominions of the ſeveral 
branches of the hooſe of Bourbon, with "this particular re- 
ſtriction (ſeemingly thrown in to blind the Britiſh miniſtry}, 
that it ſhould extend only to the dominions which ſhall re- 
main to France after the preſent war “. 

But the fundamental articles of the treaty will furniſh the 
beſt anſwer to that manifeſto, and beſt explain the nature of 
the FamitLy ComPacT. By theſe it was ſtipulated, That 
the ſubjects of the ſeveral branches of the houſe of Bourbon 
mall be admitted to a mutual naturalization, and to a parti- 
cipation of the ſame privileges and immunities over all their 
European dominions, as thoſe enjoyed by natural born ſub- 
jects in the countries of their particular ſovereigns. The. 
direct trade to America forms the only material exception to 
this ſingular community of tmterefts. Nor is the political 
union made leſs intimate than the civil. 

The kings of France and Spain agree to look upon every 
power as their common enemy, which becomes the enemy 
of either; that war declared againſt the one ſhall be regarded 
a3 perſonal by the other; and that, when they happen to be 
both engaged in a war againſt the fame enemy or enemies, 
they will wage it jointly with their whole forces, and obſerve 
the moſt perfect concert in their military operations. And 
they tormally ſtipulate, That they will not make, or even 
liten to any propoſal of peace from their common enemies, 
but by mutual conſent ; being reſolved, in time of peace as 
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well as of war, * each mutually to conſider the intereſts of 
the allied crown as its own; to compenſate their reſpective 
loſſes and advantages; and to act as if the two monarchies 
formed only one and the ſame power.“ The king of Spain 
contracts for the king of the Two Sicilies the obligations im- 
poſed by this treaty; and the three monarchs engage © to 
« ſupport, on all bccaſions, the dignity and rights of their 
royal houſe, and thoſe of the princes deſcended from it *.” 

- To the boundleſs extent of theſe political ſtipulations, there 
is but one reſtriction ; namely; that Spain ſhall not be bound 
to ſuccour France, when ſhe is involved in a war in conſe- 
quence of her engagements by the treaty of Weſtphalia, or 
other alliances with the princes and ſtates of Germany and 
the North; * unleſs ſome maritime power takes part in thoſe 
<« wars, or France be attacked by land in her own country 9.” 
This exception of the Maritime Powers forms a key to the 
whole confederacy ; as it ſhews, in the moſt ſatisfactory man- 

ner, againſt what power that confederacy is chiefly directed. 
It points out clearly, though obliquely, to the other powers 
of Europe, that their connection with Great Britain is the 
principal circumſtance which is to provoke the enmity of 
Spain; and to Great Britain, that her humiliation is the grand 
object of the Family Compact. 

This compact, which ſeems at length to have produced 
that intimate union between the French and Spaniſh monar- 
chies, ſo much dreaded at the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury, on the extinction of the Spaniſh branch of the houſe 
of Auſtria, (and which, as we have ſeen, it was the object 
of the Partition Treaties and the war of the Grand Alliance 
to prevent, ) this compact would of itſelf have been ſufficient, | 
as ſoon as its true purport was known, to juſtify Great Bri« 
tain in declaring war againſt Spain; a power ſo intimately” 
connected with her principal enemy, that it was become 1m# 


8. Abſtract of the Family Compact, publimed dy the court of France. 
9 Ibid. 
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poſſible to diſtinguiſn the one from the other. And, after 
the ſteps that had been already taken, ſuch a meaſure was 
now rendered unavoidable. Mutual declarations of war 
were accordingly iſſued by the courts of London 

and Madrid, in the beginning of the year ; and 
the greateſt preparations were made by both, for —_— 
hoſtilities with vigour and effect. 

Never had Great Britain ſeen herſelf in ſo perilous a ſitu- 
ation as the preſent. She was engaged, as a principal, in a 
war with the whole houſe of Bourbon; and, as an ally, the 
had the declining cauſe of the king of Pruſſia to ſupport 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, the empreſs of Ruſſia, the king 
of Sweden, and the Germanic body. Nor was this all. As 
the ſtrength of her victorious navy gave her a manifeſt ſupe- 
riority over the fleets of France and Spain, an expedient was 
fallen upon to engage her in a new land war; and, by that 
means, finally to exhauſt her reſources, and divert her atten- 
tion from diſtant conqueſts or naval enterpriſes. This expe- 
dient was an attack upon the neutral kingdom of Portugal ; 
a great political ſtroke, which naturally leads us to take a 
view of the ſtate of that kingdom. | 

As Portugal, in ſome. meaſure, owes to England the per- 
fect recovery of her independency, and the family of Bra- 
ganza their full eſtabliſhment on the throne of that kingdom, 
the cloſeſt friendſhip has ever ſince ſubſiſted between the 
two .crowns. In confequence of this mutual friendſhip, 
founded on mutual intereſt, England gave a preference in 
her ports to the wines of Portugal above thoſe of other coun- 
tries: and obtained, in return for ſuch indulgence, many 
excluſive privileges in her trade with that kingdom, of which 
ſhe was conſidered to be the guardian. Envious of thoſe 
commercial advantages, and ſenſible that England would 
not tamely relinquiſh them, whatever might be the diſpoſition. 
of his moſt Faithful Majeſty, France ſuggeſted to Spain the 
invaſion of Portugal ; as the moſt effectual means of diſtreſſ- 
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ing their common enemy, if not of extending che dominions 
of the houſe of Bourbon. 

The conqueſt of Portugal, indeed, ſeemed no diſtant or 
doubtful event. Sunk in ignorance and indolence, repoſing 
in the protection of England, and fed and adorned with the 
rich productions of Brazil (where gold and diamonds are 
found in great abundance, and where the moſt Iuxuriant 
crops of rice and ſugar may be raiſed almoſt without cul- 
ture), the Portugueſe had laid aſide all attention to their in- 
ternal defence. A long peace had utterly extinguiſhed the 
martial ſpirit among them; and notwithſtanding the increaſe 
of their reſources, they had ſuffered their army inſenſibly to 
moulder away. That part of it which remained, was with- 
out diſcipline and without officers, and the fortreſſes on the 
frontiers were in no ſtate of defence. 

Nor were theſe the only circumſtances favourable to the 
views of the houſe of Bourbon. Before Portugal had re- 
covered from the ſhock of the earthquake that laid Liſbon 
in ruins, it experienced a civil convulſion of the moſt dan- 
gerous kind. This was a conſpiracy againſt the life of 
Joſeph, the reigning ſovereign, and the fifth king of the 
houſe of Braganza. Leſs ſuperſtitious than moſt of his pre- 
deceſſors, he had baniſhed the Jeſuits from his court; be- 
cauſe their brethren in Paraguay, where they acted as ſove- 
reigns, had oppoſed the ceſſion of certain territories, which 
he had exchanged with the king of Spain. He had alfo 
ſpirit and reſolution to repreſs the encroachments of the Por- 
tugueſe nobles, and to diſconcert the ambitious views of the 
duke d'Aviero, ſuppoſed to have a deſign upon the crown. 

This nobleman, enraged at his diſappointment in a fa- 
vourite matrimonial alliance, by which he hoped to extend 
his political influence, entered into intrigues with the heads 
of the diſſatisfied Jeſuits; namely Malagrida, Alexander, 
and Mathos, formerly confeſſors to the royal family. They 
encouraged him in his purpoſe of deſtroying the king, and 
engaged in his conſpiracy the Tavora family, the moſt an- 
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cient and powerful in the kingdom, alſo diſguſted with the 
court. The conſpiracy failed, contrary to all human pro- 
bability; and when it was ſo near taking effect, that the 
King was dangeroufly wounded, by a ſhot through the back 
of his carriage in the neighhourhood of Liſbon, on the night 
of the third of September, 1758. He ſaved his life by re- 
turning to his country houſe, inſtead of proceeding to the 
capital, in his way to which he would have been attacked 
by new aſſaſſins . The principal conſpirators were ſeized, 
and executed in the beginning of the year 1759, and the Je- 
ſuits of all deſcriptions were baniſhed the kingdom, But the 
dliſcontents among the nobility remained, The clergy were 
not in a better humour. The pope had reſented the expul- 
fon of the Jeſuits; and the body of the people, euſlaved by 
the molt blind ſuperſtition, made light of allegiance to a ſo- 
vereign at enmity with the Holy See. 

Such was the {tate of the kingdom of Portugal, when the 
Spaniſh forces marched toward its defenceleſs frontiers, and 
the miniſters of France and Spain preſented to the court of 
Liſbon a joint memorial, (the firſt fruits of the Family Com- 
pact) in order to perſuade his moſt Faithful Majeſty to enter 
into the alliance of the two crowns, and to co-operate in 
their ſcheme for the humiliation of Great Britain. In that 
memorial, they inſiſted largely on the tyranny exerciſed by 
England over all other powers (but eſpecially in maritime 
affairs), and which the kings of Spain and Portugal were 
equally commanded by the ties of blood and their common 
intereſt to oppole. And they concluded with declaring, 
That as ſoon as his moſt Faithful Majeſty had taken his re- 
ſolution, which they doubted not would prove favourable, 
their troops were ready to enter Portugal, and garriſon the 
fortrefies of that kingdom, in order to avert the danger to 
which it might otherwiſe be expoſed from the naval force 
of Great Britain. To this extraordinary memorial, the two 
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miniſters added, That they were ordered by their courts to 
demand a categorical arffwer in four days, and that any far- 
ther deliberation would be confidered as a negative. 
The king of Portugal's ſituation was now truly critical, and 
deſcrving of compathon. If, contrary to the eſtabliſhed con- 
nections of his crown, its ſuppoſed intereſts, and in violation 
of the faith of treaties, he ſhonld engage in this proffered al. 
liance, he muſt expect to ſee his moſt valuable ſettlements, 
Brazil and Goa, fall a prey to his ancient and injured ally, 
and Liſbon and Oporto, his chief cities, laid in aſhes by the 
thunder of the Engliſh navy. Nor was this the worſt. 
Having admitted garriſons into his principal places of. 
ſtrength, the implied condition of his acceſſion to the Bour- 
bon confederacy, he muſt neceſſarily lay his account with 
being reduced to the abject ſtate of a vaſſal of Spain. If, on 
the other hand, he ſhould adhere to his engagements, and 
reſolve to maintain his independency, an army of ſixty thou. 
ſand Spaniards was ready to enter his kingdom, and reduce it 
to the condition of a conquered province. . 
The firmneſs of the king of Portugal, on this trying occa⸗ 
ſion, is highly worthy of admiration. In anſwer to the i in- 
ſulting propoſition of the houſe of Bourbon, he. obſerved, 
with- judgment and temper, That his alliance with/ England 
was ancient, and conſequently could give no reafonable of- 
fence at the preſent criſis : that it was purely defonfive;-and 
therefore innocent in all reſpects; that the late ſufferings of 
Portugal diſabled her, were ſhe even willing, from taking 
part in an offenſive war; into the calamities of which neither 
the love he bore to his ſubjects as a father, nor the duty by 
Which he was bound to them as a king, would ſuffer him ta 
plunge them. The Bourbon courts a that this alliance 
was purely defenſive, or entirely innocent: and for this 
aſtoniſhing reafon, That the defenſive alliance is converted 
into an offenſive one, from the „tuation of the Portugueſe 
dominions, and the nature of the Englith power!“ — The 
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Engliſh fleets, ſaid they, cannot keep the ſea in all ſeaſons, 
nor cruize on the coaſts beſt calculated for cutting off the 
French and Spaniſh navigation, without the harbours and 
the friendly aſſiſtance of Portugal. Nor,” added they, 
* could thoſe haughty iſlanders inſult all the maritime powers 


of Europe, if the riches of Portugal did not paſs into their 


„hands.“ And after endeavouring to awaken the jealouſy 
of his moſt Faithful ' Majeſty, by repreſenting his kingdom 


as under the yoke of England, they inſultingly told him, 


That he ought to be thankful for „the NEcEssITY which 
« they had laid upon him to make w/e of his reaſon, in order 
50 to take the road of his glory, and embrace the common. in- 
« tereſt 1 1” | 73 | 
Although the king of Portugal was ſenſible, that the ne- 
ceſſity here alluded to was the immediate march of the Spa- 
niſh army to take poſſeſſion of his dominions, he was not in- 
timidated from his honourable reſolution. The treaties of 
league and commerce, ſubſiſting between Great Britain and 
Portugal, were ſuch, he maintained, as the laws of God, the 
Jaws of nature, and the laws of nations, have always deemed 
innocent. And he entreated their moſt Chriſtian and Ca- 


tholic majeſties to open their eyes to the crying injuſtice of 


turning upon Portugal the hoſtilities kindled againſt Great 
Britain ; and to conſider that they were giving an example 
which would lead to the utter deſtruction of mankind ; that 
there was an end of public ſafety, if neutral powers were to 
be attacked, becauſe they have entered into defenſive al- 
liances with the powers at war; that if their troops ſhould 
invade his dominions, he would therefore, in vindication of 
his neutrality, endeavour to repel them with all his forces 
and thoſe of his allies. And he concluded with declaring, 
That he would rather ſee the laſt tile of his palace fall, and 
his faithful ſubjects ſpill the laſt drop of their blood, than ſa- 
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<rifice the honour or the independency of his crown, and 
afford to ambitious princes, in his ſubmiſſion, a pretext for 
invading the ſacred rights of neutrality * 
In conſequence of this magnanimous declaration, the mi- 
niſters of France and Spain immediately left Liſbon. And 
their departure was ſoon followed by a joint de- 
nunciation of war againſt Portugal, in the name of 
their moſt Chriſtian and Catholic majeſties. His Britannic 
majeſty could not view with indifference the danger of his 
faithful ally, who depended upon him for ſupport, nor pru- 
dently avoid acting with vigour in his defence. He accord- 
ingly ſent over to Portugal arms, ammunition, proviſions, 
and near ten thouſand land forces. 
By the help of theſe additional troops, the enterpriſing va- 
Jour of the Britiſh officers, and the ſkiltul conduct of the 
count de la Lippe (a German general that had acted with 
ability under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, and now com- 
manded the Portugueſe army) the Spaniards, who had paſſed 
the mountains in three diviſions; taken ſeveral places; and 
confidently hoped ſoon to become maſters of the whole king- 
dom, found themſelves under the neceſſity of abandoning 
their conqueſts, and evacuating Portugal before the cloſe of 
the campaign **. In this ſervice, - brigadier-general Bur- 
goyne, who commanded the Britiſh troops, bore a diſtin- 
guiſhed part. 

Nor did the attention of 5 Britain to the ſafety of 
Portugal diminiſh her exertions or her ſucceſs in Weſtphalia. 
There the French had reſolved to make the moſt powerful 
efforts; while the Spaniards, in order to divide our ſtrength, 
ſhould enter the dominions of his moſt Faithful Majeſty. 
Their plan of operations was nearly the ſame as formerly, 
but they had changed their generals. Broglio was diſgraced, 
through the intrigues of the prince de Soubiſe, who now 
Fommanded the army on the Weſer, in conjunction with 
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mareſchal d'Etrees ; and that on the Lower Rhine was com- 
mitted to the direction of the prince of Conde. 

The diſpoſition of the allies was not more varied. The 
hereditary prince was poſted in the biſhopric of Munſter, 
with a ſtrong detachment, to obſerve the motions of the 
prince of Conde ; and. prince Ferdinand lay behind the 
Dymel, with the main body, in order to oppoſe the progrefs 
of the grand French army ; to prevent it from entering the 
electorate of Hanover, and if poſſible to recover the land- 
graviate of Heſſe. 

The firſt ſervice prince F lac performed effectually. 
He obliged the enemy to abandon Gottingen, the only place 
which they poſſeſſed in the dominions of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, and which they had fortified at great expence. He 
gained ſeveral advantages over them; particularly in the 
actions at Graebenitein, Homburg, and Melſungen ; 
where the Britith troops under the marquis of Granby ac- 
quired ſignal hanour **. He reduced Caſel, in preſence of 
the three French generals, notwithſtanding a defeat which 
the hereditary prince had ſuffered from the prince of Conde 
at Johaneſberg ; and he was preparing to beſiege Ziegen- 
hayn, the laſt place that remained to the enemy in the land- 
graviate of Heſſe, when he received intelligence of the ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities. 

While prince Ferdinand was thus exerting himſelf in 
Weſtphalia, with a degree of ſpirit which made his enemies 
inſinuate, that he had hitherto protracted the war, in order 
to enjoy its emoluments, the fortune of the king of Pruſſia 
wore a variety of appearances, in conſequence of certain 
great and ſingular revolutions in the affairs of the North, 

At the cloſe of laſt campaign, we have ſeen the Auſtrians 
in poſſeſſion of Schweidnitz, the key of Sileſia, and the Ruſ- 
ſians maſters of Colberg, and wintering in Pomerania; ſo 
taat the dominions of his Pruſſian majeſty, whoſe forces 
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were much cut down, lay entirely at the mercy of his ene: 
mies, who were now in a ſituation to begin their operations 
more early than formerly, as well as to ſuſtain them with 


more vigour and concert, A complete victory, an event by 
no means probable, did not ſeem ſufficient to ſaye him from 


utter ruin; when the tremendous ſtorm, ready to burſt upon 
his head, was happily diſſipated, by one of thoſe ſudden and 
extraordinary changes in human affairs, which inſtantly de- 
cide the fate of nations; outſtrip all human foreſight, and 
confound the reaſonings of the wiſeſt politicians. 

Elizabeth, empreſs of Ruſſia, ſecond daughter of Peter the 
Great, having died in the beginning of the year, was ſuc- 
ceeded in the auguſt throne by her nephew, the duke of 
Holſtein, under the name of Peter III. As they who were 
moſt intimately acquainted with the ſentiments of the new 
Czar only could conjecture, whether he would purſue or 
abandon the political ſyſtem of his predeceſſor, the eyes of all 
Europe were anxiouſly turned toward the court of Peterſ- 
burg, in order to obſerve the direction of his early councils. 
He began his reign with regulating, on the moſt generous 
principles, his interior government. He treed the nobility 
and gentry from all ſlaviſh vaſſalage, and put them on a foot- 
ing with thoſe of the ſame rank in other European countries. 
He aboliſhed the private chancery, a kind of ſtate· inquiſi- 
tion: he recalled many unhappy exiles from Siberia; and 
extending his benign polity to his ſubjects of all conditions, 
he leſſened the taxes upon certain neceſſaries of life, to the 
great relief of the poor '?. 

The ſame mild ſpirit, which dictated the civil regulations 
of this prince, ſeemed to extend itſelf to his foreign politics. 
He ordered a memorial to be delivered, in the month of Fe- 
bruary, to the miniſters of his allies, in which he declared, 
That, in order to procure the re- eſtabliſhment of peace, he 
was ready to ſacrifice all the conqueſts made by the arms of 
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Ruſſia daring the war; in hopes, © That the allied courts 
will, on their parts, alſo prefer the reſtoration of peace and 
tranquillity, to the advantages which they might expe# from 
the continuance of hoftilities—but which they cannot obtain, 


unleſs by a continuation of the effuſion of human Blood 102 


This declaration, however, was not made merely from mo- 
tives of humanity. Befide an extravagant admiration of the 


character of the king of Pruſſia, Peter was ambitious of re- 


covering from Denmark the duchy of Sleſwick, to which he 
had pretenſions as duke of Holſtein. He therefore ordered a 


ceſſation of arms, on receiving an unſatisfactory anſwer to his 


memorial from the courts of Vienna and Verſailles ; and he 
entered, ſoon after, into an alliance with the illuſtrious Fre- 
derick, without ſtipulating any thing in favour of his former 
confederates. He even joined part of his forces to thoſe of 
his new ally, in order to drive the Auſtrians out of Sileſia, 
while he commanded another army to march toward Hol- 


Rein. Sweden followed the example of Ruflia in conclud- 


ing a peace with the court of Berlin, 

The king of Pruſſia did not fail to profit by this great re- 
volution in his favour. That load of power which had ſq 
long oppreſſed him, and againſt which he had borne up with 
ſuch unexampled fortitude, being now much lightened, he 
was again enabled to indulge the ardour of his genius, and ta 
act with vigour againſt his remaining enemies. His firſt 
object was the recovery of Schweidnitz, the next the expul- 
fon of the Auſtrians out of Silefia, And in the attainment 

of theſe important ends, he was greatly aſſiſted by 
the valour and military {kill of his brother, who 
gained a ſignal victory over the Auſtrians and Imperialiſts 
near Freyberg in Saxony. 

In conſequence of this victory, prince Henry remained fo 
fully maſter of Saxony, that the Auſtrians found it neceſſary 
to withdraw a body of troops from their armies in Sileſia, in 
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order to prevent his making irruptions into the heart of Bo- 


hemia. Mareſchal Daun, however, with a large army, 


ſtill occupied certain eminences in the neighbourhood of 
Schweidnitz, by which he was enabled to protect that city. 


The king of Pruſſia reſolved to force him to abandon thoſe 
poſts. And he ſucceeded ; though not by a direct attack, 


which he found to be impracticable, but by a ſeries of maſ_ 
terly movements, which made the cautious Daun apprehen- 
ſive for the ſafety of his principal magazine, and even that 
his communication with Bohemia might be cut off. He ac- 
cordingly fell back to the frontiers of Sileſia, and left 
Schweidnitz, uncovered *7, 

His Pruſſian majeſty immediately prepared to inveſt that 


place with a numerous army. In the mean time, different 
bodies of his troops, ſome on the fide of Saxony, others on 


that of Sileſia, penetrated deep into Bohemia; laid many 
parts of the country under contribution, and ſpread univerſal 
alarm. A body of Ruſſian irregulars alſo made an irruption 
into Bohemia, and retaliated on the Auſtrians thoſe cruel ra- 


vages, which, at the inſtigation of the court of Vienna, the 


ſame barbarous enemy had formerly committed on the Pruf- 
ſian dominions. | 


But the gallant Frederick, while conducting with equal 


ſpirit and ability, that bold line of operations which unex- 


expected circumſtances had enabled him to form, was threat- 
ened with a ſudden reverſe of fortune, in conſequence of a 
new revolution in Ruſſia. Peter III. in his rage for inno- 
vation, made more new regulations in a few weeks, than a 


prudent prince would have hazarded in a long reign. His 


firſt meaſures, as we have ſeen were truly laudable, and 
ſeemed well calculated to procure him the affections of his 
people; but, being of a raſh and irregular turn of mind, he 


in many inſtances ſhocked their prejudices, even While he 


conſulted their intereſts. He diſguſted both the army and 
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the church, the two chief pillars of abſolute ſway ; the for- 
mer, by the manifeſt preference which he gave to his Hol- 
ſtein guards, and to all officers of that country; the latter, 
by his contempt of the Greek communion, having been bred 
a Lutheran, and by certain innovations in regard to images; 
but more eſpecially by an attempt to moderate the revenues 
of the clergy, and an order that they ſhould no longer be 
« diftinguiſhed by beards.” 

 Fheſe were high cauſes of diſcontent, and threatened the 
throne with all the violence of civil war. But Peter's miſ- 
fortunes immediately aroſe from a matrimonial feud—from 
the boſom of his own family. He had long lighted his con- 
fort, Catharine, of the houſe of Anhalt Zerbſt, (a woman 
of a maſculine diſpoſition and ſound underſtanding, by whoſe 
counſels he might have profited) and now openly lived with' 
the counteſs of Woronzoff, neice to the chancellor of that 
name. To this lady he ſeemed devoted with ſo ſtrong a paſ- 
ſion, that it was generally believed he had ſome thoughts of 
ſhutting the empreſs up in a convent, and of raiſing the 
counteſs to the partnerſhip of his throne. The diſſatisfied 
part of the nobility, clergy, and chief officers of 
the army, taking advantage of that domeſtic diſſen- 
non, aſſembled in the abſence of the Czar, depoſed him for- 
mally, and inveſted Catharine with the imperial enfigns. : 

The new empreſs marched at the head of the malcontents 
in queſt of her huſband. Peter was folacing himſelf with 
his miſtreſs at one of his houſes of pleaſure, and expreſſed: 
the utmoſt ſurpriſe at being told the ſceptre was departed: 
from him. When convinced of the fatal truth, he attempt- 
ed to eſcape to Holſtein, but was ſeized and thrown into pri- 
ſon ; where he expired a few days atter, of what was called 
an hemorrhoidal colic, to which he was ſaid to have been 
ſubject . His death, by reaſon of the ſteps that had pre- 


June 28. 


18. Maniffo of the Empreſs Catharine II. on hes exaltation to the throne 
of Ruſlia, as independent ſovereign, &. 
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ceded it, occaſioned no ſpeculation, It was, indeed, an 
event univerſally expected. Princes dethroned by their ſub- 
jects are ſeldom allowed to languiſh long in the gloom of a 
dungeon. The jealouſy of the ſucceſſor, or the fears of 
ſome principal conſpirator, commonly make few their mo- 
ments of trouble. \ 

Catharine II. ſince ſo much celebrated for her liberal po- 
Fity, began her reign with flattering prejudices. Though a 
foreigner herſelf, ſhe wiſely diſmiſſed all foreigners from her 
ſervice and confidence. She ſent away the Holſtein guards, 
and choſe Ruſſians in their ſtead : ſhe reſtored to the clergy 
their revenues; and, what was of no leſs importance, the 
privilege of wearing beards.—She conferred all the great of- 
fices of ſtate on native Ruſſians, and threw herſelf wholly 
on the affections of Ar people to whom the owed her ele- 
vation. 

The wiſdom of this * was not diſputed. But it was 


feared, by one part of Europe, and hoped by another, that 


Catharine would introduce a total change of ſyſtem alſo in 
regard to foreign affairs ; for the peace and alliance with the 


king of Pruſſia were very unpopular meaſures in Ruſſia. 


Every thing, in a word, ſeemed to threaten the illuſtrious 
Frederick with a renewal of his former difficulties and diſ- 
treſſes. 

Fortunately, however, for that heroic prince, .the new 
empreſs, independent of perſonal regard, did not think her 
ſituation ſufficiently ſecure to engage in foreign hoſtilities. 
She therefore declared to the Pruſhan miniſter at the court 
of Peterſburg, © That ſhe was reſolved to obſerve inviola- 
<« bly, in ail points, the perpetual peace concluded under 
% the preceding reign; but that ſhe had thought proper, ne- 
% vertheleſs, to order back to Ruſha, by the neareſt roads, 
4 all her troops in Sileſia, Pruſſia, and Pomerania.” And 
although this change, from a ſtrict alliance to a mere neu- 
trality, made no ſmall difference in the ſtate of the king of 
Pruſſia's affairs, yet mult it be regarded, all things conſider- 

ed, 
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ed, as an eſcape ſcarcely leſs wonderful than tlie former; 


eſpecially as all the important places which the Ruſſians had 
with ſo much bloodſhed m_—_ were faithfully reſtored to 
that monarch. 

His Pruſhan majefty, inflead of being diſcouraged: by the 
order ſent for the return of the Ruſſians, accordingly acted- 
only with more vigour. He attacked mareſchal Daun the 
day after it arrived, but before the news had reached the 
Auſtrian camp, and drove him, by terror, no leſs than force 


of arms, from the heights of Buckerſdorff, with conſider- 


able loſs. He next inveſted Schweidnitz in perſon ; and ob- 
liged that much conteſted town, though defended by a garri- 
ſon of nine thouſand men, to ſurrender, after a ſiege of two 
months, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of Laudohn and _ 
to obſtruct his operations *. 

No ſooner did the warlike king find himſelf maſter of 
Schweidnitz, and eventually of all Sileſia, than be began to 
turn his eye towards Saxony. He reinforced his brother's 
army in that electotate, and made preparations, which ſeem-" 
ed to indicate a deſign of laying fiege to Dreſden. 

Theſe preparations, and the deciſive victory gained by 
prince Henry over the Imperialiſts and Auſtrians near Frey- 
berg, induced the court of Vienna to conclude a ceſſation 
of hoſtilities with his Pruſſian majeſty, for Saxony and Sile- 
ſia. In conſequence of this impolitic and partial truce, 
which provided neither for the ſafety of the dominions of 
the houſe of Auſtria, nor of thoſe members of the empire 
that were attached to its intereſts, one body of the Pruſſian 
army broke into Bohemia; advanced nearly to the gates of 
Prague, and deſtroyed a valuable magazine; while another 
fell upon the ſame country in a different quarter, and laid 


the greater part of the town of Egra in aſhes, by a ſhower 


of bombs and red-hot bullets . Some parties penetrated 


19. Berlin Gazette, Oct. 13, 1762. | 
20. Auſtrian and Pruſſian Accounts compared, R 
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into the heart of Franconia, and even as far as Swabia; ra- 
vaging the country, exacting heavy contributions, and 
ſpreading ruin and diſmay on every ſide. 

In thoſe predatory expeditions the Pruſſians are ſuppoſed 
to have levied a ſum equivalent to a million ſterling, two 
hundred thouſand pounds of which were paid by the induſ- 
trious and free city of Nuremberg. Many of the princes 
and ſtates found themſelves obliged to fign a neutrality, in or- 
der to ſave their territories from farther ravages ; and moſt 
others were ſo diſabled by the late defeat in Saxony, or ex- 
hauſted by the ſubſequent incurſions, that no proſpect re- 
mained of their being able to furniſh, for next campaign, 
any army under the imperial name and authority **. The 
war, therefore, was ſeemingly left to be finiſhed as it had 
been begun, by the ſingle arms of Pruſſia and Auſtria. 

During theſe tranſactions in Germany, ſo favourable to 
the allies of his Britannic majeſty, the Britiſh arms were not 
inactive. The ſpirit with which Mr. Pitt had carried on 
the French war, and the obligation which the new miniſters 
found themſelves under of declaring war againſt Spain, made 
them ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſhewing the people, and 
convincing their enemies, that neither the vigour of the na- 
tion, nor the wiſdom of its councils, depended upon a fin- 
gle man. They accordingly made greater, and more ſuc- 
ceſsful efforts than any under his adminiſtration, though the 
ſupplies fell ſhort of thoſe of laſt year by one million. With- 
out weakening the army in Weſtphalia, we have already 
ſeen them undertake the defence of Portugal, and defend it 
effectually. In like manner, without evacuating Belleiſſe, 
or abandoning our conqueſts on the continent of America, 
they drew troops from both; and in purſuance of that line 
of policy which they had always recommended, ſent out two 
powerful armaments, for the reduction of the French and 
Spaniſh iſlands in the Weſt Indies. 


21. Ibid. 
Vol V. el The - 
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The brit armament, which had been prepared under the 
adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt, was deſtined againſt Martinico ; 
the largeſt and beſt fortified of the French Windward 
Iſlands, and the reſidence of the governor-general. This 
armament was compoſed of nine thouſand land forces, head- 


ed by general Monckton, and eighteen ſhips of the line, be- 


fide frigates, fire-ſhips, and bomb-ketches, under the direc- 
tion of rear-admiral Rodney. The fleet came within fight 
of Martinico on the ſeventh of January. The troops were 


diſembarked, without the loſs of a man, in the neighbour- 


hood of Fort Royal, the ſtrongeſt place in the iſland ; and 


by gaining, with incredible fortitude, poſſeſhon of certain 


eminences, named Tortenſon and Garnier, by which it is 
commanded, (and which were then but indifferently fortified, 


but gallamly defended) the invaders ſoon made the governor 


ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſurrendering the citadel, in order 
to ſave the town from being laid in aſhes **. 


On the reduction of Fort Royal, which capitulated on 


the fourth of February, M. de la Touche, the governor-ge- 
neral, retired to St. Pierre, a large and populous town on 
the ſame ſide of the iſland. He there ſeemed determined to 
make a laſt ſtand; but, through the earneſt ſolicitations of 
the inhabitants, anxious for the preſervation of their pro- 
perty, and envious of the proſperity of the planters of Gua- 
daloupe, under the Engliſh government, he was prevailed 
upon to offer, and obtained terms of capitulation for the 
whole iſland, before the place was inveſted 23. With Mar- 
tinico fell Granada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and every other 
place belonging to France, or occupied by Frenchmen, 
though reputed neutral, in the extenſive chain of the Carib- 
bee lilands. 

Before the fucceſs of this expedition was known in Eng- 
land, the ſecond and grand armament was ready to fail. Its 
object was the famous city of Havana, the principal ſea- 


22. Lond. Gazette, March 22, 1762. 23. Ibid, April 2. 
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port in the iſland of Cuba, the key of the gulf of Mexico, 
and the centre of the Spaniſh trade and navigation in the 
New World. The conception of the enterpriſe was great, 
as it ſtruck immediately at the very baſis of the enemy's 
power: and the armament was equal to its object. It con- 
ſiſted of nineteen {ſhips of the line, eighteen frigates, and 
about one hundred and fifty tranſports, with ten thouſand 
land forces on board. | 

| Theſe troops were to be joined by four thouſand men from 
North America. The command of the fleet was entruſted 
to admiral Pococke, whom we have ſeen diſtinguiſh himſelf 
in the Eaſt Indies. The land forces were under the direc- 
tion of the earl of Albemarte. And the whole armament, 
which aſſembled off the north-weſt point of Hiſpaniola, and 
was conducted, for the ſake of expedition, ( with uncommon 
ſeamanthip,) through the old channel of Bahama; arrived 
in ſight of thoſe dreadful fortifications that were to be ſtorm- 
ed on the ſixth day of June 2. 

The city of Havana ſtands near the bottom of a ſmall 
bay, that forms one of the ſafeſt harbours in the world, and 
which is ſo capacious, that a thouſand ſhips of the largeſt 
ſize may there commodiouſlly ride at anchor. The entrance 
into this harbour is by a narrow channel, ſtrongly fortified 
on each ſide. The mouth of that channel, when viſited by 
the Engliſh fleet under admiral Pococke, was ſecured by two 
ſtrong torts; on the eaſt fide, by one named the Moro, and 
on the welt, by another called the Puntal. The Moro had 
towards the ſea two baſtions, and on the land fide other two, 
with a wide and deep ditch cut out of the rock. The Puntal, 
alſo ſurrounded by a ditch, cut in the ſame manner, was pro- 
vided with caſemates, and every way well calculated for co- 
operating with the Moro in defence of the harbour. It had 
likewiſe ſome batteries that opened upon the country, and 
flanked part of the town wall. That wall, which was not 


24. Letter from admiral Pococke, in London Gazette, Sept. $, 1762, 
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in the beſt repair, twenty-one baſtions not in a much better 
ſtate, a dry ditch of no conſiderable width, and a eovered way 
almoſt in ruins, formed the only defence of the city itſelf. It 
has therefore been thought, by ſome military men, that the 
operations ought to have been begun with the attack of the 
town by land; eſpecially as it was utterly impracticable to 
attack it by ſea, the entrance of the harbour being not only 
defended by the forts, but by fourteen Spaniſh ſhips of the 
line ; three of which were afterward ſunk in the channel; 
and a boom laid acroſs it. 

But lord Albemarle thought otherwiſe, either from his ig- 
norance of the ſtate of the fortifications, or from ſeeing ob- 
jects in a different light. The troops were therefore no 
ſooner landed, and a body of the enemy that attempted to op- 
poſe their progreſs diſperſed, than he began to form the ſiege 
of the Moro; which he conſidered, and perhaps juſtly, as the 
grand object of the armament, as the reduction of it muſt 
infallibly be followed by the ſurrender of the city; whereas 
if he had attacked the town firſt, his army might have been 
ſo much weakened as to be unable to ſurmount the vigorous 
reſiſtance of the fort, defended not only by the garriſon, but 
by the flower of the inhabitants, zealous to fave their own 
and the public treaſure. A poſt was accordingly ſeized upon 
the higher ground, and batteries were erected, though with 
infinite d1ficulty. 

The hardſhips which the Britiſh troops ſuſtained in this 
ſervice are altogether incredible. The earth was ſo thin on 
the face of the hill, that they could with difficulty cover their 
approaches; and it being neceſſary that the cannon and car- 
riages ſhould be dragged by the ſoldiers and ſailors, up a bold 
declivity, from a rough and rocky ſhore, many of the men, 
in that painful labour, while parched with ilir{t beneath a 
a burning ſun, dropped down dead. At Jength every obſta- 
cle was ſurmounted. The batteries, diſpoſed along a ridge 
on a level with the Moro, were opened with effect. The 
garriſon had been repulſed, with great flaughter, iu an at- 
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tempt to deſtroy them; and the beſiegers flattered themſelves 
with a ſpeedy period to their toils, when their principal bat- 
tery took fire, and the labour of ſix hundred men for ſixteen 
days was conſumed in a few hours. 

This accident was peculiarly diſcouraging ; eſpecially as it 


Happened at a criſis when the hardſhips of the ſiege, and the 


diſeaſes of the climate, had rendered two-thirds of the Eng- 
liſh army unfit for ſervice. The ſeamen were not in a much 
better condition. Yet both ſoldiers and ſailors, animated by 
that active and perſevering courage, which ſo remarkably 
diſtinguiſhes the natives of Great Britain, applied themſelves | 
with vigour to the reparation of damages. Unfortunately, 
another battery took fire. The befiegers, however, impelled 
by every motive of glory, intereſt, and ambition, continued 
their efforts, with as much ardour as if the ſiege had been 
but juſt begun. At length, after conquering numberleſs dif- 
ficulties, they got poſſeſſion of the covered way. They 
made a lodgement before the right baſtion; and a mine being 
ſprung, which threw down part of the works into the ditch, 
a breach was left open. Though ſmall, the ſoldiers were 
ordered to ſtorm it. | 
The attempt ſeemed deſperate, as the Spaniſh garriſon 
was {till ſtrong : and the brave defence it had made, allowed 
the beſiegers no room to doubt of the vigilance, valour, and 
reſolution of the commanders. But danger itſelf was only a 
ſtimulus to men who had ſo near a proſpect of terminating 
their dreadful toils. They accordingly prepared themſelves 


for the aſſault with the utmolt alacrity ; and mounting the 


breach under the command of heutenant Forbes, ſupported 
by lieutenant-colonel Stuart, entered the fort with ſo much 
order and intrepidity, as entirely diſconcerted the 
garriſon. Four hundred of the Spaniards were 
Cut in pieces, or perithed in attempting make their eſcape by 
water to the city: the reſt threw down their arms, and re- 
ceived quarter. The marquis de Gonzalez, the ſecond in 


command, was killed in bravely endeavouring to ſtop the 
| | GC C4 flight 
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flight of his countrymen ; and Don Lewis de Velafco, the 
governor, having collected a ſmall body of reſolute ſoldiers, 
in an entrenchment around the flag-ſtaff, gloriouſly fell in 
defending the enſign of Spain, which no entreaties could in- 


duce him to anke. 


No ſooner did the Spaniards in the town and Puntal caſtle 
ſee the beſiegers i in the poſſeſſion of the Moro, than they di- 
rected all their fire againſt that place. Meanwhile the Bri- 
tiſh troops, encouraged by their ſucceſs, were vigorouſly em- 
ployed in remounting the guns of the fort, and in erecting 
batteries upon an eminence that commanded the city. Theſe 
batteries being happily completed, and ſixty pieces of cannon 
ready to' play upon the Havana, lord Albemarle, 
willing to prevent an unneceſſary carnage, ſent his 
aid de camp with a flag of truce, to ſummon the governor to 
{urrender, and make him ſenſible of the unavoidable deſtruc- 
tion that was ready to fall upon the place. The haughty 
Spaniard replied, that he was under no uneaſy apprehenſions, 
and would hold out to the laſt extremity. 

Next morning, however, the batteries were opened with 
ſuch effect both againſt the town and fort, that flags of truce 
appeared in every quarter of the city about noon, and a de- 
puty was ſent to the camp of the beſiegers, in order to ſettle 
the terms of capitulatjon. A ceſſation of hoſtilities imme- 
diately took place; and, as ſoon as the terms were adjuſted, 
the city of Havana, and a diſtrict of one hundred and eighty 
miles to the weſtward, included in its government ; the 
Puntal caſtle, and the ſhips in the harbaur, were ſurren- 
dered to his Britannic majeſty :. Without violating the ar- 
ticles of capitulation, which {ecured to the inhabitants their 
private property, the conquerors found a booty computed at 
near three millions ſterling, in ſilver and valuable merchan- 
diſe belonging to the Catholic king, beſide an immenſe _ 
tity « of arms, artillery, and military flores. 


Aug. Io. 
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This ſingle blow, the greateſt perhaps ever ſtruck by any 
nation, was in a manner finally ſubverſive of the power of 
the houſe of Bourbon, by cutting off their reſources. The 
marine of France was already ruined : her finances were 
low. Spain, along with her principal fortreſs in the Weſt 
Indies, had loſt a large fleet. And the conqueſt of the Ha- 
vana not only gave to England the abſolute command of the 
gulf of Mexico, but put her eventually in the poſſeſſion of 
the whole American Archipelago. Porto Rico and Hiſpa- 
niola only remained to the enemy ; and thoſe iſlands, it was 
well known, being cut off from all communication with Eu-' 
rope, and utterly deſtitute of neceſſaries, would have ſurren- 
dered on the firſt ſummons. 

The navy of Great Britain was ſuperior to that of all the 
other powers of Europe combined. She had the means of 
ſupporting it in her immenſe commerce, which increaſed 
with her fleets : and both might be ſaid to embrace the uni- 
verſe. For her conqueſts, during this ſeaſon of glory, were 
not confined to the Weſt Indies. The ſouth of Aſia alſo be- 
held her triumphs. : 

While the Britiſh forces were engaged in the fiege of the 
Havana, an armament ſailed from Madraſs, under the di- 
rection of rear-admiral Corniſh and brigadier general Dra- 
per, for the Philippine Iſlands. The chief object of this 
enterpriſe was the reduction of the city of Manila, the capi- 
tal of the iſland of Luconia ; the ſeat of the Spaniſh govern- 
ment in thoſe iſlands, and the centre of communication be- 
tween South America and the Eaſt Indies. 

The hoſtile fleet arrived in the bay of Manila before the 
governor had the leaſt intimation of its approach, and even 
before he was informed of the war with England. 
He prepared himſelf, however, for a vigorous de- 
fence, and rejected with diſdain the repeated ſummons of the 
Britiſh commanders, Neceſſary ſteps were conſequently 
taken for landing the troops, conſiſting of two thouſand and 
three hundred men. The debarkation was fafely effected; 
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an important poſt was ſeized ; batteries were erected; and 
every effort was made to reduce the town by force. But the 
operations of the beſiegers were much retarded by inceſſant 
and heavy falls of rain, accompanied with a dreadful tempeſt, 
which prevented the fleet from co-operating with the army ; 
and alſo by the unremitted attacks of the native Indians, a 
brave and hardy people, who ruſhed up to the muzzles of 
the Britiſh muſkets, in their wild ferocity, and even gnawed 
the bayonets with their teeth, when mortally wounded 2. 

Meanwhile the invaders, in ſpite of every obſtacle, advan- 

ced toward the accompliſhment of their enterprize. They 

had ſilenced the enemy's principal battery, and greatly 

damaged the fortifications toward the ſea ; when, as 
a laſt effort to raiſe the ſiege, a deſperate ſally was puſhed 
by a large body of Spaniards and Indians. Both however 
were repulſed, after a ſharp and bloody conflict. A practic- 
able breach, in the works, was at length opened; and pre- 
parations were made for ſtorming it. 

In ſuch circumſtances, it might naturally have been ex- 
pected, that the governor, inſtead of longer remaining obſti- 
nate, would have offered to capitulate, in order to ſave the 
lives and property of the inhabitants. But no propoſal to 
that purpoſe was prefented. General Draper therefore took 
the moſt effectual meaſures for carrying the place by aſſault. 
The troops having filed off from their quarters in ſmall bo- 
8 dies about four o'clock in the morning, advanced to 
the breach at the ſignal of a general diſcharge of ar- 
tillery and mortars, and under cover of a thick ſmoke, which 
was blown full upon the town. Lieutenant Ruſſel led the 
way, at the head of ſixty volunteers (from the different 
bodics of which the army was compoſed), ſupported by the 
grenadiers of Draper's regiment, to which he belonged. 
Colonel Monſon and major More followed with two grand 


26. Draper's Journal of the Siege of Manila, in London Gazette, April 19, 
1763. 
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diviſions of the ſame heroic regiment ; next came a battalion 
of ſeamen ; and the Eaſt India company's troops cloſed the 
rear 7. 

All theſe four bodies behaved with great intrepidity. The 
Spaniards were inſtantly driven from their works, and the place 
was entered with little loſs. The governor, who had taken 
refuge in the citadel, ſurrendered at diſcretion, but ſolicited 
protection for the citizens; and the humanity and genero- 
ſity of the Britiſh commanders, ſaved the town from a gene- 


ral and juſtly merited pillage. A ranſom of four millions of 


dollars was only demanded for this relaxation of the laws of 
war. But it was ſtipulated, at the ſame time, that all the 
other fortified places jn the iſland of Luconia, and in all the 
iſlands dependent on its government, ſhould alſo be ſurren- 
dered to his Britannic majeſty **. The whole range of the 
Philippines fell with the city of Manila. 

The Britiſh empire had now acquired an extent that aſto- 
niſhed the world. Every where victorious, by land and by 
ſea, in both hemiſpheres and in all quarters of the globe, 
it ſeemed only neceſſary for England to determine what 
ſhare of her conqueſts ſhe choſe to retain, and what terms 
ſhe would impoſe upon the houſe of Bourbon; the king of 
Pruſſia being now in a condition to make terms for himſelt, or 
continue the war without farther ſubfidies, and the king of 
Portugal having little to apprehend from Spain in her preſent 
diſabled ſtate. It was therefore fondly hoped by the patrio- 
tic part of the Englith nation, that the glorious opportunity 
of finally humbling this haughty family, which had been ſo 
ſhamefully neglected and loſt, through the prevalence of 
Tory counſels at the peace of Utrecht, was at laſt completely 
recovered; and that the Family Compact, lately ſo alarming 
to Great Britain, would terminate in the confuſion of her 
ambitious enemies, | 

In the midſt of our ſplendid conqueſts however, to the ſur- 


27. Lond. Gazette, ubi ſup, 28. Id. Ibid. 
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priſe 
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priſe of all Europe, and the indignant aſtoniſhment of every 
honeſt Engliſhman, a negociation with the Bourbon courts 
had been agreed to by the miniſters of his Britannic majeſty. 
And before the event of the expedition againſt Manila was 
known, preliminaries of a treaty of peace were ſign- 
ed at Fontainbleau ; which have generally been con- 
ſidered as inadequate to the advantages obtained by the Bri- 


Nov. 3. 


tiſh arms during the war, and which could certainly contri- 


bute little to the depreſſion of France or Spain. The cauſe 
of a meaſure ſo extraordinary deſerves to be traced to its 
fource. 

George III. the moment he aſcended the throne of Great 
Britain, determined to aboliſh, as far as poſſible, all thoſe 
odious party diſtinctions which had ſo long divided the king- 
dom, and to extend the royal favour and confidence equally 
to the whole body of his ſubjects. This policy, as time has. 
too fully proved, was more liberal than wiſe; for although 
the Whigs, who engroſſed all the great offices of ſtate du- 
ring the two preceding reigns, had loſt much of their popu- 
larity by promoting the influence of the crown, they were 
ſtill eſteemed the true friends of freedom, and the natural 
ſupporters of the family of Hanover on the throne of theſe 
realms. By them chiefly had been brought about the Revo- 
lution, and by them the citablithment of the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion. 

The Tories indeed, by aſſuming the character of patriots, 


had frequently been able, as we have ſeen, to maintain a for- 


midable oppoſition. But that oppoſition was conſidered, by 
the more moderate and intelligent Whigs, as no more than 
ſufficient to keep alive the ſpirit of liberty, and preſerve the 
balance of the conititution. "The firſt, and alſo the ſecond 
George, therefore, always diſregarded the arguments of thoſe 
courters, who endeavoyred to prove, that they would more 


firmly eſtabliſh their ſway, by admitting the Tories to an 


equal ſhare in the adminiſtration. They repoſed all their 
conzdence in che Whigs. The thock of two rebellions, aſ- 


cribed 
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cribed by many to this narrow policy, induced the princes of 
the Brunſwick line to make no alteration in their plan. | 

Mr. Pitt had originally aſſociated himſelf with the ſuppoſed 
Tory patriots, and firſt acquired diſtinction by oppoting the 
corrupt ſyſtem of Sir Robert Walpole, the declared head of 
the Whigs. After the reſignation of that miniſter, he occa- 
ſionally temporized, (though he ſeems always to have had 
an eye to the true intereſts of Great Britain) and was ſome- 
times reputed a Whig and ſometimes a Tory. But during 
his own adminiſtration, he ſcorned all party diſtinctions ; 
and the very names of Whig and Tory were loſt in the blaze 
of his popularity. Repoſing on the affections of his country, 
the ſtrength and the reſources of which he better underſtood 
than any other man, he employed men of all parties, and 
found all alike faithful. He raiſed whole regiments of High- 
landers from among the diſaffected clans, and gaye the com- 
mand of ſome of them to officers who had ſerved under the 
Pretender. Their behaviour juſtified his confidence. They 
carried victory whitherſoever they appeared, and became the 
moſt loyal ſubj ects of his Britannic majeſty. 

This great man would ſoon have done away all local and 
party diſtinctions; and, while aſſiſted by ſo able a miniſter, 
the reſolution of the young king, to lend his countenance to 
the abolition of ſuch diſtinctions, as a prelude to a more 
liberal ſyſtem of policy, was alike generous and prudent. 
But on the reſignation of Mr. ſecretary Pitt, the duke of 
Newcaſtle, firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, who had long 
been conſidered as the head of the Whigs, endeavoured to 
revive thoſe factious diſtinctions, in order to ruin the credit 
of his rival in power, John earl of Bute, a nobleman of 
worth and probity, as well as learning and talents, but of 
a dry humour and reſerved temper ; and who unhappily for 
the quiet of the nation, beſide being little acquainted with 
public buſineſs, was a reputed Tory, a Scotchman, and a 
Stuart! 
| The public clamour was accordingly loud againſt the 


Favourite. 
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favonrite. But as the duke of Newcaſtle's faculties, which 
had never been ſtrong, were now much decayed, and his ri- 
val poſſeſſed the royal ear, he ſaw his influence in the cabi- 
net daily decline, notwithſtanding his great parliamentary 
intereſt, his high office, and his importance as the demagogue 
of the molt powerful party in the kingdom. He had accord- 
ingly found it neceſſary, in the month of May, to reſign; 
and the earl of Bute, in conſequence of that reſignation, was 
placed at the head of the treatury. 

Many of the duke of Newcaſtle's friends, perſons of rank 
and eminence, had reſigned with him. And the new miniſ- 
ter, in order to preſerve his ſituation, judged it prudent to de- 
prive others of their employments, and to fill their places 


with men attached to his perſon; among whom, eſpecially 


in the inferior departments, were too many of his own 
countrymen. He alſo thought it ſound policy, in conformity 
with the ſyſtem of comprehenſion that had been embraced, 
to attempt a coalition with the great body of the Tories, or 
country gentlemen of ancient families, who had uniformly 
oppoſed the court during the two preceding reigns, and who 
were able to yield him effectual ſupport. They readily came 
into his meaſures. 155 
The popular clamour, however, continued; and although 
the friends of Mr. Pitt did not form an actual junction with 
thoſe of the duke of Newcaſtle, both parties were alike hoſ- 
tile to the miniſter. To one or the other of theſe two parties 
belonged the whole commercial and moneyed intereſt. The 
carl of Bute was, therefore, ſoon made ſenſible of the ne- 
ceſſity of reſigning, or of procuring peace to Europe; as 
he muſt expect to encounter inſuperable difficulties, in at- 
tempting to raiſe the ſupplies neceſſary for the proſecution of 
the war. From motives of patriotiſm, as he declared, he 
choſe the latter alternative ; and ſo far as his judgment was 
ſwaycd by an antipathy againſt the continental ſyſtem, he de- 
ſerves pardon, if not praiſe. But the great body of the peo- 
ple of England, though not inſenſible of their burdens, or of 
I the 
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the degree of their annual increafe, have not yet forgiven 
him for checking the career of their conqueſts. They had 
nothing to fear, and every thing to hope, from a continuance 
of hoſtilities. | 5 8 
Fortunately for the Britiſh miniſter, if not for the king- 
dom, all things were favourable to his views among the hoſ- 
tile powers on the continent. Diſappointed ia her hopes of 
immediate advantage from the Family Compact, the inva- 


Non of Portugal, and the reſignation of Mr. Pitt, France was 


now ſincerely diſpoſed to peace. Spain having ſuffered be- 
vond example, during her ſhort concern in the war, and la- 
bouring under the moſt dreadful apprehenſions of future mis. 
fortunes, keenly repented of the ſtep ſhe had taken, and 
wiſhed to recede. Both courts, therefore, ſaw with peculiar 
latisfaction, the progreſs of the popular diſcontents in Eng- 
land; and France, in order to profit by them, and recover 
in the cabinet what the had loſt in the field, indicated, 
through the medium of the king of Sardinia, a deſire of ne- 
gZociating. | 

The propoſal was cordially embraced by the Britiſh mini{- 
try. And the duke of Bedford was ſent over to Paris (after 
certain diſcuſſions), to treat on the part of his Britannic ma- 
zeſty; and the duke de Nivernois to London, on the part 
of the moſt Chriſtian king. The negociation, which was 
built upon that begun by Mr. Pitt, with too little attention, 
on the part of Great Britain, to the fortunate change of cir- 
cumſtances in her favour, was accordingly ſoon finithed ; as 
no new demand of any conſequence was made, and both 
parties now agreed to withdraw themiclyes wholly from the 
German war, and make reſtitution of all the places they had 
taken on the European continent. And the Preliminary Ar- 
ticles, including the intereſts of both France and Spain, were 
figned, as already obſerved, in the beginning of November. 

By thoſe articles it was ſtipulated, © That France thall 
« cede to Great Britain, Canada in its utmoſt extent, with 
c the iſlands of St. John and Cape Breton, and all that part 
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&* of Louiſiana, which lies on this {ide of the Miſſiſippi, ex- 
« cept the town of New Orleans and its territory: That the 
„French ſhall be permitted to fiſh on the banks of New- 
« foundland, under certain limitations; and that the iſlands 


* of St. Pierre and Miquelon, ſhall be ceded to them for the 


« benefit of their fiſhery, but without tlie liberty of erecting 
« forts on thoſe iſlands: That Spain ſhall relinquiſh her 
« claim to fiſh on the banks of Newfoundland; permit the 
« Engliſh logwood-cutters to build houſes in the bay of Hon- 
% duras, for the conveniency of their trade; evacuate what- 
* ever places ſhe may have taken belonging to Portugal; and 
« cede Florida to Great Britain, in conſideration of having 
« the Havana, and all that part of the iſland of Cuba, con- 
„ quered by the Britiſh arms, reſtored to her: That the iſland 
« of Minorca ſhall be reſtored to Great Britain, and the iſlands 
& of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Goree, and Belleifle to France: 
« That France ſhall cede to Great Britain the forts and fac- 
& tories ſhe has loſt on the River Senegal, the iſland of 
„ Granada and the Granadines, and give up all claim to 
& the neutral iſlands of St. Vincent, Dominica, and Toba- 
„ go.“ But St. Lucia, the moſt valuable of the neutral 
lands, was delivered in full right to France, and the French 
Eaſt India company were put in the ſame ſituation as after 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; by the reſtitution of Pondi- 
cherry and other places, with the ſingle exception of erecting 


52 


no forts in tlie province of Bengal. In return for ſo many 
indulgencies, France agreed to deſtroy the harbour, and de- 
moliſh the fortifications of Dunkirk. 

Theſe preliminaries were approved, contrary to all expec- 
tation, by a majority of the Britiſh parliament, and the defini- 
A D. 1:63. tive treaty was ſigned at Paris early in the follow- 

Feb. 16. ing year, About the ſame time was ſigned, at 
Hubertſburg, a treaty of peace between the empreſs-queen 
and the king of Pruffia ; by which it was provided, That a 
mutual reſtitution of conqueſts, and an oblivion of injurics 
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ſhould take place, and that both parties ſhould be put in the 
ſame ſituation as at the commencement of hoſtilities. 

Thus my dear Philip, was terminated, fortunately for the 
general happineſs of mankind, but prematurely for the gran- 
deur of Great Britain, and without a due attention to her 
intereſts, the moſt active, ſplendid, and univerſal war that 
ever divided the human race; the moſt bloody between diſ- 
ciplined armies, and the moſt general in Europe, ſince that 
which was cloſed by the PEAcE oF WESTPHALIA. 


O / #£ © 


BESIDE the general diſſatisfaction in England, occaſioned 
by the premature termination of hoſtilities, and the reſtitu- 
tion of ſo many conqueſts without adequate ceſſions, it was 
ſtrongly urged by ſome popular writers, that the Britiſh mi- 
nifiry had committed a ftill more dangerous error, at the 
peace of Paris, in the choice of the conqueſts they had thought 
proper to retain. *© Martinico and Guadaloupe,” ſaid thoſe 
writers, „would have been found more profitable poſſeſ- 
« fions than Canada and its dependencies. Their produce 
« would not only have augmented the royal revenue, while 
eit increaſed our ſhipping, but have given us the command 
ce of the ſugar-trade of Europe. France ought to have been 
“ compelled to make her ſacrifices in the Welt Indies.“ It 
muſt, however, be owned, That as the war had originated 
in North America, and had taken its riſe immediately from 
a diſpute between the French and Engliſh colonies concern- 
ing their boundaries, its grand object on our part, the ſe- 
curing of our American colonies againſt future encroach- 
ments, ſeemed to be attained at the peace, in the ceſſion made 
by France of Canada and Louiſiana to Great Britain. 

The ſecurity of the Engliſh colonies in North America, as 
well as their extenſion, was farther provided for, in the ceſ- 
fon of Florida by Spain. But that ſecurity, it was inſinuat- 
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ed, by certain keen-ſighted politicians, would prove the ſource 
of new evils. It would embolden our old colonies to ſhake 
off the controul of the mother-country, ſince they no longer 
ſtood in need of her protection, and to erect themſelves into 
independent ſtates. This inſinuation, however, was gene- 
rally conſidered as alike illiberal and unjuſt. And the huma- 
nity and generoſity of the Engliſh nation, amid all the vio- 
lent diſcontents provoked by the treaty of peace, found no 
ſmall conſolation in reflecting, That our American brethren 
would thenceforth be happily exempted from the annoyance 


of any European enemy, and able to keep the natives in 


awe. 

Nor was this our only conſolation. The magnitude of the 
Britiſh empire in North America, and the proſpect of its 
growth in population and improvement, afforded a wide 
ſweep for the projects of political ambition, and a boundleſs 
field for the ſpeculations of commercial avidity. The undivid- 
ed ſovereignty of that vaſt continent, with the ſole enjoyment 
of its excluſive trade, ſeemed to open to the citizens of Great 
Britain ſuch ſources of induſtry, and channels of naval great- 


neſs, as had never fallen to the lot of any other people; and 


which the immenſity of her conqueſts, and their towerin 
hopes of farther acquiſitions, with an ardent deſire of finally 
humbling the houſe of Bourbon, only could have made them 
conſider as beneath her haughtieſt wiſh. 

Theſe conciliatory reflections are offered merely from a 


love of truth, not ſuggeſted by a deſire of palliating the juſtly 


execrated peace of Paris; a meaſure that muſt eternally 
rouſe the keeneſt emotions of indignation in the mind of 
every honeſt and enlightened Engliſhman. No human con- 
ſideration ſhould have induced the Britiſh miniſtry to give 
up Cuba, or to ſtop ſhort of the reduction of Hiſpaniola ; 
while our naval force enabled us to protect the one, and to 
ſubdue the other; as each promiſed a prodigious augmenta- 
tion of that force, and alſo of the means of ſupporting it. We 


ought not to have left the French or Spaniards in poſſcſlion 
| . of 
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of a ſingle iſlarid ini the Weſt Indies. Hiſpaniola and Porto- 


rico alone remained to them. 


An armament planned in the Eaſt Indies, and fitted out in 
the pott of Manila, would have enabled us to become maſters 
of the rich but defenceleſs kingdom of Peru; and by hold- 
ing, in the Port of Havana, the key of the Gulf of Flo- 
rida, we might be ſaid to be actually poſſeſſed of all the trea- 
ſure of Mexico, No ſhip could paſs from Vera Cruz to 
Europe without our permiſfion, nor any European veſſel 
thither. Deprived of the articles which they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to receive from the mother-country, and which are 
neceſſary to their accominodation, the inhabitants of New 
Spain would readity have ſubmitted to that power, which 
alone could ſupply their wants; and which would have of- 
fered them the free exerciſe of their religion, with a more in- 
dulgent government, and a more advantageous market for 
their produce. 

But let us moderate our ideas; let us confine our views 
folely to the places we had poſitively taken, and we ſhall 
find (admitting Belleiſle to be equal in importance to the 
iſland of Minorca, which it certainly is to France or England) 
we ſhall find, That we gave up at the peace of Paris withs 
out any equivalent, except the ſandy promontory of Florida, 
not only Martinico, Guadaloupe and St. Lucia, but the prin- 
eipal part of the large and fertile iſland of Cuba, with the 
Havana its almoſt impregnable port, the Gibraltar of Ame- 
rica] and eventually the rich city of Manila, and the whole 
range of the Philippines; to ſay nothing of there ſtitution of 
Pondicherry, Chandernagore, and many other places in 
the Eaſt Indies, with the iſland of Goree, on the coaſt of 
Africa. 

If it was neceſſary to grant ſome indulgence to France, in 
order to quiet the jealouſy of other powers, (though I am 
not ſenſible that Great Britain, conſidering her inſular ſitua- 
tion, had occaſion to be afraid of giving umbrage to any 
European power) France might have been allowed to retain, 
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along with the town of New Orleans and its territory; her. 


ſettlements higher on the Miſſiſippi, and the province of Ca- 


nada, confined within its natural boundaries, the four Great 


Lakes; or if, inſtead of Canada, ſhe had withed to poſſeſs a 


Fugar iſland, in addition to her plantations in Hiſpaniola, 
Martinico or Guadaloupe might have been indulged to her, 


without the liberty of crecting fortifications. A ſuſpenſion 
of the blow hanging over the remaining dominions of Spain 
in the Weſt Indies, with the proviſional reſtitution of the 
Philippines, was all that ſhe could reaſonably have de- 
manded. g 

By ſuch an equitable treaty of peace, the haughty family 
of Bourbon would have been effectually humbled and held in 
awe, and the ſinews of their naval ſtrength ſo completely 
cut, as to prevent them from again becoming formidable by 
ſea. By ſuch a peace England, without farther acquiſitions, 
would have eſtabliſhed, beyond the poffibility of diſpute, 
that dominion which ſhe has long claimed over the empire of 
the waves. And have eſtabliſhed it for ever; by building 
it upon the keels of a rich and extenſive commerce, which 
the unrivalled command of the ocean, and the produce of the 
principal iflands in the Weit Indies, would have rendered 
perpetual. | | 

The apparent cauſe, why ſo glorious an opportunity. of 
humbling our ambitious enemies was neglected, has already 
been aſſigned: “ the INFLUENCE of Tory counſels ““ alike 
diſcernible, whether we regard the znadequate treaty of Peace, 
or the premature termination of the War, The fatal effects 
of thoſe corn/cls and of that iHuence, 1 ſhall have farther oc- 
caſion to ſhew, in deſcribing the convulſions, and the diſ- 
membering of the Britiſh empire; ſubjects leſs pleaſing to 
Engliſhmen, but not leſs intereſting, than its ſtruggles in ad- 
vancing toward aggrandiſement. In the meantime 1 muſt 
carry forward the Progreſs of Society, to this grand zra in 
the HisTozy of MobERN EUROPE. 
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. E E RR NAAVL 
The Progreſs of. Society in Europe during the preſent Century. 


HAVE brought down, in a former Letter, the Progreſs 

of Society to the cloſe of tne laſt century. And if we look 
back on the hiſtory of the preſent, and compare it, as tar as 
it has advanced, witli the annals of Modern Europe during 
any preceding period of the fame extent, we thall find much 
cauſe to congratulate mankind on the improvements in the 
ſocial ſyſtem; which have, with a happy conformity, at once 
diminiſhed the miſeries and multiplied the enjoyments of hu- 
man life. : | | | 

If enlightened reaſon, after aſcertaining the intereſts of na- 
tions and the rights of individuals, has not been able wholly 
to reſtrain the ambition of princes, it has at leaſt introduced 
into the operations of war a ſpirit of generoſity and fellow- 
feeling unknown to our ferocious forefathers. Perſecution. 
has ceaſed to kindle the faggot for the trial or orthodoxy, or 
ro water the earth with the blood of unbelievers; and the 
peaceful citizen has ſeldom been diſturbed in his induſtrious 
purſuits, or ingenious labours, by the ravages of inteſtine 
war. 

If the moſt exact regulations of police have not hitherto 
proved altogether effectual to ſuppreſs private violence, or 
the ſtrict execution of juſtice, to banih fraud from the 
tranſactions of men, both have been rendered leſs frequeut. 
Property is become more ſecure. The comforts and conve- 
niencies of life are more equaliy enjoyed. Peſtilence and fa- 
mine are kept at a diſtance. Aſylums are every where pro- 
vided for poverty, and hoſpitals for diſeaſe. Private feſtivi- 
ties are enlivened by public entertainments. The pleaſures 
of ſenſe, refined by delicacy, are heightened by thoſe of ima- 
gination and ſentiment ; while taſte,” in contemplating the 
D d 2 beauties 
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beauties of nature and art, may be ſaid to open new ſources 
of ſatisfaction to the ſoul, and to offer new delights to the 
heart. 


And if there are ſome ſpeculative viſionaries, under the 
name of philoſophers, who repreſent Man as more happy in 


the ſavage ſtate, than when furniſhed with all thoſe ſocial 
enjoyments and elegant delights, their arguments are too fu- 
tile to deſerve a ſerious anſwer: and it would be but a juſt 
puniſhment for their zmpertinence, to ſhut them out from 
the pale of poliſhed life; and condemn them to reſide among 
thoſe barbarians, whoſe manners they affect, and whoſe con- 
dition they pretend to admire. 

In ſupport of this repreſentation, my dear Philip, J ſhall 
exhibit to your view {ome leading circumſtances, which 
could not xeadily inter into the general narration. 

Ruffia, akogetiier. rude and barbarous at the beginning of 
the preſent century, has made rapid advances toward civili- 
zation. It has experienced the moſt ſudden and fortunate 
change, of any country of the fame extent in the hiſtory of 
human affairs. But that change, as I have had occaſion to 
remark *, has not been attended with ſuch beneficial conſe- 
quences as might have been wiſhed to the body of the people, 
whom Peter J. found and left in a ſtate of flavery. And not- 
withſtanding the more generous policy of Catharine II. who 
endeayours to revive a ſpirit of liberty among the lower 
elaffes, and extends encouragement and protection to her 
ſubjects of all degrees, the liberal and ingenzous arts of 
Ruſſia have been hitherto cultivated chiefly by foreigners; or 
by ſuch natives as have been initiated in them abroad, and 
with whom they die. They are ſtill in ſome meaſure exotics 
in that great and flouriſhing empire; not as Raynal in- 
fnuates, on account of the coldneſs of the climate, but be- 
cauſe the mental foil is not yet ſufficiently prepared for their 
reception. Ihe influence of example, however, daily ex- 
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tends itſelf; and the general progreſs of improvement is even 
now very conſiderable. Many of the Ruſſian nobility and 
gentry have acquired a reliſh for polite literature, and are 
not only exempt from barbariſm, but diftinguithed by hu- 
manity to their vaſſals, by poliſhed manners, and elegant 
converſation. The citizens have taſted the ſweets of in- 
duſtry, and proſecute ſucceſsfully the mechanical arts. Many 
valuable cultures, both for trade and conſumption, have been 
lately introduced. And Ruſſia, which has already produced 
generals and ſtateſmen, will ſoon, it may be preſumed, give 
birth to poets, painters, hiſtorians, and philoſophers ; who 
collect in their train the whole circle of the arts, ſciences, 
and amyſements ; and alleviating the inconveniencies of life 
by its enjoyments, perfect the ſyſtem of ſocial happineſs. 

Of the progreſs of improvement in Poland, where, beſide 
other adverſe circumſtances, the feudal ariſtocracy ſtill reigns 
in all its auſterity ; where the king is a ſhadow, the people 
ſlaves, and the nobles tyrants, little can be ſaid. Sweden and 
Denmark have declined in their conſequence, as kingdoms ; 
but the ſons of the North do not ſeem to be leis happy, 
though they appear to have loft, with their political freedom, 
their ancient ſpirit of liberty and independency. They enjoy 
more equally the means of a comfortable ſubſiſtence. Manu- 
factures, commerce, and agriculture, have made conſiderable 
progreſs among them; and we may lay it down as a general 
maxim, which will admit of few exceptions, That every 
people, taken collectively, are happy in proportion to their 
induſtry, unleſs their condition is altogether ſervile. Nor are 


» theſe countries without their men of genius and ſcience. 


Sweden in her Linnzus, who has arranged the animal and 
vegetable ſyſtems, and diſcriminated the genera and ſpecies 
of cach, with all the accuracy of Ariſtotle, boaſts the honour 
of having given birth to the molt protound naturaliſt in mo- 
dern times. 

Germany, during the period under review, has perhaps 


undergone leſs change than any other country of equal ex- 
Dad 3 teat, 
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tent, notwithſtanding the frequent wars by which it has been 
ſhaken. Theſe wars, by keeping up the ancient military 
habits, and the little intercourſe the body of the people have 


with ſtrangers, in time of peace, by reaſon of their inland 


ſituation, have preſerved the general manners nearly the 
ſame as at the cloſe of the laſt century; and the conſtitution 
of the empire has varied little ſince the peace of Weſtphalia. 
But agriculture, manufactures, and the mechanical arts, have 


in the courſe of the preſent century made great progreſs in 


many parts of Germany ; eſpecially in the dominions of his 


Pruſſian majeſty. There the ſciences and the polite arts alſo 
have flouriſhed, under the protection of the illuſtrious Frede- 


rick, at once the model of all that is elegant in letters or 
great in arms; the hero, ſtateſman, hiſtorian, and philoſo- 
pher. He has collected around him learned and ingenious 
men of all countries, whoſe liberal reſearches have been 
directed to the moſt valuable ends. And the generous ſpirit 
of the prince who at preſent fills the imperial throne, leaves 
us no room to doubt but the court of Vienna, long diſtin- 
guiſhed by its magnificence, will ſoon be as poliſhed and en- 
lizhtened as that of Berlin, of London, or Verſailles. The 
German tongue is already adorned with works of imagina- 
tion and ſentiment; and the writings of Geſner, Klopſtock, 
and other men of gemus, have been tranſlated into moſt mo- 
dern languages. 

The Swiſs, fo much diſtinguiſhed by their love of liberty 
and of their country, and ſo long accuſtomed to ſell their 
blood to the different powers of Europe, as other nations do 
the produce of- their foil ; having fertiliſed with culture their 
barren mountains, and acquired a knowledge of the neceſſary 


2 


arts, now inftead of hiring themſelves as ſoldiers to ambitious 


princes, pour forth their ſurplus of population upon more 


xcalthy ſtates in uſeful artificers and induſtrious manufac- 
turers; and preferve at home their plain and ſimple manners, 
Wirth their ancient independency and military character. 
Hoppy without wealch, they are ſtrangers to luxury. Do- 
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meſtic duties among them ſupply the place of public amuſe- 
ments, and public virtue conceals the defects in their form of 
government“. | 

The Swiſs are {till in poſſeſſion of all the patriotic qualities 
that gave birth to their republic : while the Dutch, formerly 
no leſs zealous in the cauſe of freedom; who acquired its 
full eftabliſhment by greater and more vigorous efforts, and 
exhibited to mankind for a century the moſt perfect picture 
of a flouriſhing commonwealth, are now become degenerate 
and baſe ; dead to all ſenſe of a public intereſt, and to every 
generous ſentiment of the ſoul. The luſt of gain has extin- 


guiſhed among them the ſpirit of patriotiſm, the love of glory, 


the feelings of humanity, and even the ſenſe of ſhame. A 
total want of principle prevails in Holland. Riches, which 
the ſtupid poſſeſſors want taſte to convert to any pleaſurable 
uſe, are equivalent, in the opinion of a Dutchinan, to all the 
talents of the mind, and all the virtues of the heart. Ava- 
rice is the only paſſien, and wealth the only merit in the 
United Provinces, In ſuch a ftate, a ſordid and ſelfiſh hap- 
pineſs may be found, like that which the miſer enjoys in con- 
templating his hoard, or the glutton his meal; but there the 
liberal-arts cannot thrive, and elegant manners are not there 
to be expected, 

Italy has acquired new luſtre in the preſent century from 
the ſplendid courts of Turin and Naples, where arts and lite- 
rature have been encouraged. If painting and architecture 
have continued to decline, muſic and poctry have greatly 
flouriſhed in this claſſical country. Metaſtaſio, perhaps in- 
ferior to none of her modern bards, has perfected her ſerious 
muſical drama. This drama, diſtinguiſhed from the old Ita- 
lian opera, and from the maſque, by rejecting marvellous in- 


2. The moſt ſtriking feature in the political character of che people of 
Switzerland, is that fraternal harmony wh:ch bas fo long ſubſiſted, not only 
between the inhabitants of the ſeveral cantons, which are independent oz 
each other, governed by different Jaws, and profeſs different religions, buy 
Þrqwoen the citizens of different religions, in the ſame canton. 5 
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cidents and allegorical perſonages, is certainly the fineſt ve- 
hicle for muſic that ever was invented; as the airs are al] 


ſung by real actors, ſtrongly agitated by the paſſions they ex 


preſs : whereas the chorus in the Greek tragedies, ſo much 
celebrated for its muſical effects, was ſung only by cool ob- 
ſervers. 


But the Italian opera, even in its mo/? perfect ſtate, haz 


been repreſented as unnatural, as well as fantaſtical; though, 


I think, very unjuſtly. All our fine old ballads, which ſo exqui- 


ſitely paint the tender paſſions, are ſuppoſed to be ſung by per- 
ſons under the immediate influence of thoſe paſſions; and if 
the ſtage is allowed to be a picture of life, there can be no- 
ching unnatural in an actor's imitating on it, what is be- 
lieved to have happened in the great theatre of the world. 
In order however to do as little violence as poſſible to proba- 
bility, Metaſtaſio has contrived to throw chiefly into airs or 
odes, thoſe parts of his muſical tragedies, that would other. 

Liſe evaporate in ſoliloquy ; in fond complainings, or in fran. 
tic ravings. The lyric meaſure is admirably adapted to the 
language of paſſion ; and ſurely that mind muſt be very un- 
muſical, which would prefer {imple articulation to ſuch en- 
chanting melody, as generally communicates to the heart 
the ſoul-diſſolving airs of Metaſtaſio. | | 

The ſtate of ſociety in Spain has been greatly improved 
under the princes of the houſe of Bourbon. The ladies are 
no long erexcluded from company by an illiberal jealouſy. 
The intercourſe of the ſexes becomes every day more gene- 
ral and eaſy. A taſte for agriculture, for arts, manufactures, 
letters, and even a paſſion for arms and enterpriſe, has been 
rcvived among the Spaniards. | 

A ſimilar taſte is ſaid to have extended itſelf to the 
neighbouring kingdom of Portugal, fince the expulſion of 
the Jeſuits. If this taſte ſhould ripen into a philoſophic ſpi- 
rit, and break the fetters of ſuperſtition, we may perhaps be- 
hold a fingular phenomenon in the hiſtory of nations; a 
great people, after the decline of empire and the corruption 
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of manners, recovering their former conſequence, and cha» 
rafter. Such a phenomenon would effectually overturn that 
political hypotheſis, chiefly founded on the fate of the Ro- 
man empire, That ſtates which have reached their utmoſt 
height, like the human body, muſt neceſſarily tend to decay, 


and either experience, a total diſſolution, or become ſo inſig- 


nificant as to excite neither envy or jealouſy, 

In France, as I have already had occaſion to ſhew 3, ſo- 
ciety attained its higheſt poliſh before the cloſe of the laſt 
century. But the misfortunes which clouded the latter years 
of Lewis XIV. threw a gloom over the manners of the peo- 
ple, and a myſtical religion became faſhionable ar court. 
Madam de Maintenon herſelf was deeply penetrated with 
this religion, as was the celebrated abbe Fenelon, afterward 
archbiſhop of Cambray, preceptor to the duke of Burgundy, 


and author of the adventures of Telemachus, one of the 


fineſt works of human imagination. The fervour ſpread, 
eſpecially among the ſofter ſex ; and Racine, in compliance 
with the prevailing taſte, wrote tragedies on ſacred ſubjects. 
The court, however, reſumed its gaiety under the regency 
of the duke of Orleans, notwithſtanding the accumulated 
diſtreſſes of the nation. And his hbertine example, with 
that of his miniſter, the cardinal du Bois, introduced a total 
corruption of manners; a groſs ſenſuality that ſcorned the 
veil of decency ; an unprincipled levity that treated every 
thing ſacred and reſpectable with derifion ; and a ſpirit of 
diſſipation, which, amid the utmoſt poverty, prevailed during 
the greater part of the reign of Lewis XV. | 

But this levity, which was chiefly confined to the court, 
did not hinder the body of the people from ſeriouſly attend- 
ing to their civil and religious rights, And their firmneſs in 
maintaining both deſerves to be particularly noticed, as it 
forms one of the moſt ſtriking objects in the View of Society, 
during the preſent century. 


A furious 
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A furious diſpute between the Janſeniſts and Tefuits, con- 
cerning grace, free-will, and other abſtract points in theology, 
had diſtracted France in the brighteſt days of Lewis XIV. 
Many able men employed their pens on both ſides. But the 
Janſeniſts, ſupported by the talents of a Nicole, an Arnaud, 
and a Paſcal, had evidently the advantage both in raillery 
and reaſoning. The controverty, however, was not to be 
determined by ſuch weapons. Il Jeſuits were ſuppoſed to 
be better Catholics ; and as the conſcience of the king had 
always been in their keeping, the leaders of the Janſeniſts 
were perſecuted, and thrown into priſon, or obliged to aban- 
don their country. The Jeſvits, in order to complete their 
triumph, and the ruin of their religious antagoniſts, at length 
obtained the king's conſent (through the influence of father 
le Tellier, his confeſſor) to refer the diſputed points to the 
deciſion of the pope. They accordingly ſent to Rome one 
hundred and three propoſitions for condemnation ; and the 
Holy Office, in 1713, found one hundred and one of thoſe 
to be heretical. 

The Bull declaring the condemnation of the opinions of 
the Janſeniſts, commonly known by the name of UNIOGENI- 
Tus, from the word with which it begins, inſtead of com- 
poſing the pious diſpute, threw all France into a flame. 
The body of the people, the parliaments, the archbiſhop of 
Paris, fifteen other prelates, and many of the moſt reſpectable 
among the inferior clergy, violently oppoſed it, as an in- 
fringement of the rights of the Gallican church, and of the 
laws of the realm, as well as an inſult on their private judg- 
ment. But the king who was wholly governed by the Je- 
ſuits, and ſpurred on to violent meaſures by his confeſſor, 
enforced its reception ; and the whole kingdom was ſoon di- 
vided into Acceptants and Recuſantss The death of 
Lewis XIV. put a ſtop to the diſpute. And the duke of 
Orleans, while regent, ordered the perſecution to ceaſe, and at 
the ſame time enjoined the recuſant biſhops to accept the. 
bull, accompanicd with certain explications. They found 

themſclves 
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themſelves under the @ceffity of complying. Even the good 
cardinal de Noailles, archbiſhop of Paris, was induced to do 
violence to his ſentiments, in 1720, for the ſake of peace. 
From that time to the year 1750, the Bull Unigenitus, 
though held in execration by the people, occaſioned no pub- 
lic diſturbance. - Then it was reſolved by the clergy to de- 
mand confeſſional notes of dying perſons ; and it was or- 
dered that thoſe notes ſhould be ſigned by prieſts adhering 
to the bull, without which no viaticum, no extreme unction, 
could be obtained. And theſe conſolatory rites were refuſed 
without pity to all Recuſants, and to ſuch as confeſſed to Re- 
cuſants. The new archbiſhop of Paris engaged warmly in 
this ſcheme, and the parliament no leſs warmly in the cauſe 
of the people. Other parliaments followed the example of 
that at Paris; and all clergymen, who refuſed to adminiſter 
the ſacraments to perſons in their laſt moments, were thrown 
into priſon. The church complained of the interpoſition of 
the civil power; and Lewis XV, by an act of his abſolute 
authority, forbid the parliaments to take cognizance of ſuch 
matters. | 
Theſe parliaments, as J have formerly had occaſion to ob- 

ſerve, are only the ſupreme courts of juſtice, not the ſtates 
of the kingdom, or proper legiſlative body : yet have they 
continued, ſince the abolition of the national afſemh =. to 
be the faithful guardians of the rights of the people, e to 
check the deſpotiſm of the crown, by refuſing to regiſter its 
oppreſſive edicts, as well as by remonſtrating againſt them “. 
They have trequently interpoſed their authority, with advan- 
tage, in matters of religion. 


4. No royal edi& can have the force of a law, until regiſtered in parlia» 
ment; and although the French parliaments cannot abſolutely refuſe to re- 
giiter ſuch edicts, if the royal authority be exerted in all its fullneſs, that is to 
ſay, when the king holds perſonally in parliament what is called a Bed of 
Julices yet they may, even in that caſe, ſuſpend the regiſtry ſome time, and 
likewiſe remon:lrate againſt the edict itſelf. Theſe remonſtrances, and their 
beneficial effects, have deſervedly gained the French parliaments the 3 | 
veneration among the peop'e, 


The 
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The heads of the parliament of Paris, which has ever 
ſtood foremoſt in repreſſing both regal and eccleſiaſtical ty- 
ranny, therefore took the liberty on this occaſion, to remind 
the king, That their privileges, and the duty of their ſtation, 
obliged them to do juſtice on all delinquents. They accord- 
ingly continued in the exerciſe of their ſeveral functions, 
without regard to the king's prohibition, and had actually 
commenced a proſecution againſt the biſhop of Orleans, 
when they received from Verſailles a Letter de cachet, ac- 
companied by Letters Patent, which they were ordered to 
regiſter, commanding them to ſuſpend all proſecutions relative 
to the refuſal of the ſacraments. Inſtead of obeying theſe 
orders, the different tribunals of the parliament preſented new 
remonſtrances ; and being referred for anſwers to the king's 
former declarations, they had the ſpirit to reſolve, + That 
% whereas certain evil- minded perſons have prevented truth 
6c from reaching the throne, the chambers remain aſſembled, 
and all other buſineſs muſt be ſuſpended.” The king, by 
freſh Letters Patent, renewed his orders, and commanded 
the parliament to proceed to buſineſs ; but all the chambers, 
far from complying, came to another reſolution more bold 
than the former, importing, That they could not obey this 
injunction without violating their duty and their oath. 

Matters heing thus brought to extremity, the king baniſhed, 
to 'different parts of the kingdom, in 1753, the members of 
all the chambers of the parliament, except thoſe of the Great 
Chamber; and they, proving no more compliant than their 
brethren, alſo were baniſhed. New difficulties and diſputes 
enſued. In order to prevent an entire ſtop being put to the 
adminiſtration of juſtice by this violent meaſure, Lewis XV, 
eſtabliſhed by his Letters Patent, what was called a Roya 
Chamber, for the proſecution of ſuits civil and criminal, 
But the Letters Patent, conſtituting that new court, ought to 
have been regiſtered by the parliament of Paris, which had 
no longer an exiſtence. To remedy this difficulty, applica- 
tion was made to the inferior court of the Chatelet, which 

refuſed 
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refuſed to regiſter the letters in queſtion, even after one of its 
members had been committed to the Baſtile, and another 
obliged to abſcond. Intimidated, however, by ſuch a bold 
exertion of deſpotic power, the remaining members allowed 
the king's officers to enter the Letters Patent in their regiſter. 
But they thought proper, on more mature deliberation, to re- 
tire from buſineſs, leaving an arret on the table expreſſing 
their reaſons for ſo doing. | 

The Royal Chamber was now the only court of law in 
Paris. The judges aſſembled, but they could find no advo- 
cates to plead. They were held in univerſal contempt, and 
the whole kingdom was filled with ſuch a total ſuppreſſion 
of juſtice, as threatened anarchy and confuſion. Meanwhile 
the clergy ſeemed to enjoy their victory amid the public dif- 
order, and entered into affociations for the ſupport of theit 
authority. But the king ceaſed to countenance them. At 
length become ſenſible of their pride and obſtinacy, as well 
as of the evils it had occaſioned, he exhorted them to more 
moderation. He alſo recalled the parliament, which return- 
ed in triumph to Paris, in 17 54, amid the acclamations of 
the people, who celebrated the event with the moſt extrava- 
gant demonſtrations of joy. And the archbiſhop, who con- 
tinued to encourage the priefts in refuſing the ſacraments, 
was baniſhed to his ſeat at Conflans. The biſhops of Or- 
leans and Troyes were, in like manner, baniſhed to their 
country ſeats. 

A temporary quiet was by theſe means produced; but it 
proved only a calm before a more violent ſtorm. The arch- 
biſhop of Paris, in retirement, continued his intrigues. He 
was baniſhed to a greater diſtance from court. But the dif- 
pute in regard to the bull Unigenitus, which he had revived, 
did not ſubſide. The clergy perſiſted in refuſing the ſacra- 
ments, and the civil power in proſecuting them for ſuch re- 
fuſal ; ſo that nothing was more common in thoſe. diſtracted 
times, than to ſee the communion adminiſtered by an arret 
of parliament !- 


The 
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The king, a ſecond time drawn over to the eccleſiaſtical 
ſide of the queſtion, referred the diſpute to the pope: Bene- 
dict XIV. though a mild and moderate man, could not re- 
tract a conſtitution regarded as a law of the church : he 
therefore declared, in a circular letter or brief, to all the bi- 
ſhops of France, That the bull Unigenitus muſt be acknow- 
ledged as an univerſal law againſt which none could make 
reſiſtance © without endinzering their eternal ſalvation.“ 

The parliament of Paris, contidering this brief as a direct 
attack upon the rights of the Gailican church, ſuppreſſed 
it by an arret or decree. The king, enraged at their bold- 
neſs, as well as at their refuſal to regiſter certain oppreſſive 
taxes, reſolved to hold a bed of Juſtice. He accordingly 
went-to the parliament on the 1 3th day of November, in the 
year 1756, attended by the whole body of his guards, 
amounting to ten thouſand men, and ordered an edict to be 
read, by which he ſuppreſſed the fourth and fifth Chambers 
of Inqueſts, the members of which had been moſt firm in 
oppoſing the brief. He then commanded that the bull Uni- 
genitus ſhould be. reſpeCted, and prohibited the ſecular judges 
from ordering the admiuiſtration of the ſacraments. And he 
concluded with declaring, that he would be obeyed !—Fit- 
teen counſellors of the great chamber lodged their reſignation 
at the office next day. One hundred and twenty-four mem- 
bers. of the different courts of parliament followed their ex- 
ample, and univerſal murmurings prevailed in the city and 
throughout the kingdom. 

In the midſt of theſe murmurings, the deſperate fanatic 
Francis Damien, ſtabbed the king in the manner already re- 
Jated ; not, as he declared, with an intention of killing his 
ſovereign, but only of wounding him, that God might touch 
his heart, and incline him to order the adminiſtration of the 
ſacraments at the time of death: What eileCt this declara- 
tion had upon the mind of Lewis XV. it is impothble to ſay ; 
but it is certain he a ſecond time baniſhed the archbiſhop of 
Paris, who had been recalled, and found it expedient to ac- 
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commodate matters with the parliament, which again pro- 
ceeded to buſineſs. | 
But the grand triumph of the French parliaments was to 
come. The Jeſuits, the chief ſupporters of the bull Unige- 
nitus having rendered themſelves univerſally odious by their 
ſhare in the conſpiracy againſt the Ife of the king of Portu- 
gal, fell in France under the laſh of the civil power, for cer- 
tain fraudulent mercantile tranſactions. They refuſed to diſ- 
charge the debts of one of their body, who had become bank- 
rupt for a large ſum, and who was ſuppoſed to act for the 
benefit of the whole ſociety. As a monk, indeed, he muſt 
neceſſarily do ſo. The parliaments eagerly ſeized an oppor- 
tunity of humbling their ſpiricual enemies. The Jeſuits were 
every where cited before thoſe high tribunals, in 1761, and 
ordered to do juſtice to their creditors. They ſeemed to ac- 
quieſce in the deciſion, but delayed payment under various, 
pretences. New ſuits were commenced againſt them, in 1762, 
on account of the pernicious tendency of their writings. In 
the courſe of theſe proceedings, which the king endeavoured 
in vain to ſtay, they were compelled to produce their InsTr- 
TUTE; or the rules of their order, hitherto ſtudiouſly con- 
cealed. That myſterious volume, which was found to contain 
maxims ſubverſive of all civil government, and even of the fun- 
damental principles of morals, completed their ruin. All their 
colleges were ſeized, all their effects confiſcated; and the 
King, aſhamed, or afraid to protect them, not only reſigned 
them to their fate, but finally expelled them the kingdom, by 
a ſolemn edict, and utterly aboliſhed the order of Jeſus in 
France, > | 
Elated with this victory over eccleſiaſtical tyranny, the 
French parliaments attempted to ſet bounds to the abſolute 
power of the crown, and ſeemed determined to confine it 
within the limits of law. Not ſatisfied with refuſing, as 
uſual, to regiſter certain oppreſſive edicts, or with remon- 
ſtrating againſt them, they ordered criminal proſecutions to 
be commenced againſt the governors of ſeveral provinces, 
: | acting 
5 | 
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acting in the king's name, who had enforced the regiſtration 
of thoſe edits. But I muſt not here enter upon this ſub4 
je, which is intimately connected with the body of hiſtory, 
and would lead us fat into the affairs of latter times. 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſorders, and the regal and ſpiritual 
diſpoſition that occaſioned them, the progreſs of improve- 
ment, and the enlargement of the human mind, has been 
very conſiderable m France, during the preſent century. If 
poetry, painting, muſic, fculpture, and architecture, ſhoutd 
be allowed to have attained their height in that kingdom 
under the reign of Lewis XIV. they have not ſince greatly 
declined, and many arts, both uſeful and ornamental, have 
been invented or improved; particularly the art of engrav- 
ing in copper, which has been carried to fuch a degree of 
perfection as to rival painting itſelf; of making porcelain, 
Plate-glaſs, fine-paper, and paper-toys; and of counterfeiting 
in paſte, ſo ingeniouſly as to deceive the niceſt eye, at a little 
diſtance, the diamond, the pearl, and all ſorts of gems. The 
weaving of filk has been rendered more facile, while its cul- 
ture has been extended; and a culture of ſtil more import- 
ance to ſociety, that of corn. ; 

M. Du Hamet, a member of the French academy, by phi- 
loſophically inveſtigating the principles of huſbandry, has 
made it a faſhionable ſtudy, and introduced a taſte for agri- 
culture, which has already been attended with the moſt be- 
neficial effects. Nor is that worthy citizen the only man of 
learning in France, who has turned the eye of philoſophy 
from mind to matter, and from the ſtudy of the heavens to 
the inveſtigation of human affairs. This rational turn of 
thinking particularly diſtinguiſhes French literature under the 
the reign of Lewis XV. 

At the head of the philoſophers of REASON, of the in- 
ſtructors of their ſpecies in what concerns their moſt im- 
portant intereſts, we muſt place the baron de Monteſquieu. 
That penetrating genius, who may be termed the LEOIS“ 
LATOR OF AIAN, by diſcovering the latent ſprings of go- 
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vernment—its moving principle, under all its different forms, 
and the ſpirit of laws in each, has given to political reaſon- 
ing a degree of certainty, of which it was not thought ca- 
pable. His countryman Helvetius, alſo endowed with a 


truly philoſophical genius, has attempted to introduce the 


ſame degree of certainty into moral and metaphyſical reaſon- 
ing, though not with equal ſucceſs. 

Helvetius, ſyſtematical to a fault, but eccentric even in 
ſyſtem, employs in vain: his fine talents to convince man- 
kind, That they are all born with equal capacity, or apti- 
tude to receive and retain ideas, and that all their virtues and 
talents, as well as the different degree in which they poſſeſs 
them, are merely the effects of education, and other external 
circumſtances. But his zealous endeavours to deſtroy the 


| hydra prejudice, by contraſting the mutual contempt of 


nations, the hatred of religions, and the ſcorn of different 
claſſes in the ſame kingdom for each other, muſt tend to 
humble pride and ſoften animoſities. Nor can his generous 


efforts to reſcue virtue from the hands of Jeſuitical caſuiſts, 
and connect it intimately with government, by fixing it on 


the ſolid baſis of puBLI C GooD, fail to benefit ſociety ; or 
his ingenuity in tracing the motives of human action, and in 
demonſtrating the influence of phyſical cauſes upon the mo- 


ral conduc of man, to be of uſe to poets, hiſtorians, and le- 


giſlators. 
While Monteſquieu and Helvetius were thus contemplat- 


ing the political and moral world, and inveſtigating the - 


powers and principles of man, as a member of ſociety, with 
the effect of government and laws upon the human charac- 
ter, Buffon was employed in ſurveying the natural world; in 
examining the ſecret cells of generation, animal inſtinct, and 
animal life, in all their gradations, from a ſnail and the ſhell- 
fiſh up to man; the organization of the human frame, the 
original imperfection of the ſenſes, and the means by which 
they are perfected; all accompanied with ſuch juſt and ſu- 

Vol. V. | E e blime 
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blime reflections, as leave the mind equally aſtoniſhed at the 
vigour of his genius and the extent of his knowledge. 
« Much has been written in this age,” ſays Voltaire, 
« but genius belonged to the laſt.“ Had no other man of 
genius appeared, he himſelf would have furniſhed proof of 
the falſity of this aſſertion, and in more departments than 
one. If the Henriad is inferior to the Iliad, it is at leaſt the 
fineſt poem of the epic kind that France has hitherto pro- 
duced. The Zara, the Alzira, the Merope, are equal in dic- 
tion and pathos to any tragedy of Racine; and the Mahomet 
is, beyond compariſon, ſuperior to the famous Cinna of Cor- 
neille. Voltaire poſſeſſed a more comprehenſive range of 
thought than either of thoſe writers; and that he acquired 
by his application to hiſtory and philoſophy. His philoſo- 
phical pieces are generally too free, and often of a pernicious 
tendency in a Chriſtian community; yet have they ſerved 
to promote inquiry, and to enlighten the human underſtand- 
ing. His Age of Lewis XIV. his Hiſtory of Ruſſia, and of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, are models of elegant compoſi- 
tion and juſt thinking. A love of ſingularity has disfigured 
his General Hiſtory with many impertinences ; yet will the 
ſtamina remain an eternal monument of taſte, genius, and 
ſound judgment. He firſt connected, with the chain of poli- 
tical and military events, the progreſs of literature, of arts, 
and of manners. | 
France produced many other men of genius, during the 
period under review. But it is not my purpoſe to ſpeak of 
men of genius merely as ſuch, otherwiſe I ſhould dwell with 
particular pleaſure on the beautiful extravagancies of Rouſ- 
ſean, and endeavour to eſtimate the merit of his wonderful 
romance :I mention them only as connected with the pro- 
greſs of ſociety. In this line I am happy to name D'Alem- 
bert and Diderot ; to whom French literature is indebted for 
many truly claſſical productions, and the whole literary 
world for that treaſure of univerſal ſcience, the Encyclo- 
Pidie. | 
Marmontel, 
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Marmontel, who contributed liberally toward that great 
work, has farther enriched the literature of his country by a 
new ſpecies of fiction, in his enchanting Contes Moraux. 
More philoſophical than the common novel, and leſs prolix 
than the romance, they combine inſtruction and amuſement 
in a manner perhaps ſuperior to every other ſpecies of fanci- 
ful compoſition. Nor muſt I, in ſpeaking of the improvers 
of French literature, omit the two Crebillons. The father 
has given to tragedy a force of character not found in Cor- 
neille or Voltaire; and the romances of the ſon are captivat- 
ing, but dangerous productions, in a new taſte, This ſportive 
and elegant mode of writing, with all its levities, digreſſions, 

and libertine diſplay of ſentiment, has been happily imitated 
in England, by the celebrated author of Triſtram Shandy, 
commonly ſuppoſed to be original in his manner. Even 
the idea of the much admired Adventures of a Guinea is bor= 
rowed from the Sopha of the younger Crebillon. 

We muſt now, my dear Philip, turn our eyes immedi ately 
toward our own iſland. Here arts, manners, and literature, 
have made great progreſs ſince the glorious ra of the REvo- 
LUTION ; when our civil and religious rights were fully 
eſtabliſhed, and our conſtitution more equally balanced. 
This fortunate event, which diverted the mind from trifling 
objects, introduced a paſſion for political reaſoning. And 
the auſtere character of William, with the exemplary de- 
portment of Mary, gave a check to the licentious manners 
of the court, which had grievouſly offended the virtuous part 
of the nation, during the two preceding reigns. Under the 
reign of William, Locke wrote his E/ay en Government, and 

Swift his Tale of a Tub. Theſe are two of the moſt excellent 
proſe compoſitions in our language, whether we. conſider 
the ſtyle or matter; the former an example of cloſe manly: 
reaſoning, carrying conviction to the heart; the latter, of the 
irreſiſtible force of ridicule, when ſupporied by wat, humour, 
and ſatire. | 

But as s William, though a wk prince, and the prime 
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mover of the political machine of Europe, was regarded in 
England, by one half of the nation, as only the head of a 
faction, many of the nobility and gentry kept at a diſtance 
from court ; ſo that the adyance of taſte and politeneſs was 
very inconſiderable, till the reign of queen Anne. Then the 
ſplendour of heroic actions called off, for a time, the atten- 
tion of all parties from political diſputes, to contemplate the 
glory of their country. Then appeared a crowd of great 
men, whoſe characters are well known, and whoſe names 
are familiar to every ear. Then were diſplayed the ſtrong 
talents and elegant accompliſhments of a Marlborough, a 
Godolphin, a Somers, a Harley, and a St. John. Then 
ſubſiſted in full force that natural connection between the 
learned and the great, by which the latter never fail to be 
gainers. Swift, Addiſon, Congreve, Rowe, Steel, Van- 
burgh, Prior, Pope, and other men of genius in that age, 
not only enjoyed the friendſhip and familiarity of the prin- 
cipal perſons in power, but moſt of them in early life ob- 
tained places in ſome of the leſs burdenſome departments of 
government, which put it in their power to paſs the reſt of 
their days in eaſe and independency 5. 

Thus raiſed to reſpect, above the neceſſity of writing for 
bread, and enabled to follow their particular vein, ſeveral of 


5- The man, who rolling in riches, could make the following unfeeling re- 
mark, deſerves no mercy from the candidates for literary merit, none from. 
the proſecutors of the elegant arts from the poet or the painter, whatever 
admiration he may profeſs for their labours: Want of protection is the apology 
& for want of genius. A poet or a painter may want an equipage or a villa, 
« by wanting protection; they can always afford to huy ink and paper, co- 
« lours and pencils,” ( Auecdotes of Painting in England, vol. I. Pref. p. vii.) But 
who is to afford them a ſubliftence, till they can finiſh any ingenious 
work ?—And what is fubſiſtence, without encouragement ? without the ani 
mating hopes of fame ? which in moſt minds require the foſtering band of 
patronage, of protection. Hence the more juſt and generous ſentiment of 
Gray, in ſpeaking of obſcure and neglected bards : 


© Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And frozc the genial current of the ſoul." 


thoſe 
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thoſe men of genius united their talents, in Furniſhing the 
public with a daily paper, under the name of the SpECTA- 
rox; which, by combating, with reaſon and raillery, the 
faults in compoſition and the improprieties in behaviour, as 
well as the reigning vices and follies, had a wonderful effect 
upon the taſte and manners of the nation. It contributed 
greatly to poliſh and improve both. 

Such a monitor was indeed much wanted. The comedies 
of Vanburgh, ſo juſtly admired for their genuine humour 
and eaſe of dialogue, are ſhockingly licentious ; and the 
principal characters in the greater part of Congreve's pieces, 
where wit ſparkles with unborrowed brilliancy, are ſo liber- 
tine or proſtitute, as to put virtue and decency utterly out of 
countenance. Even the laſt pieces of Dryden, then con- 
ſidered as models of elegance, are by no means ſufficiently 
delicate in ſentiment. Like all the authors formed under the 
reign of Charles II. he ſtill repreſents love as an appetite 
rather than a paſhon. His celebrated tale of Sigiſmonda and 

Guiſcardo, the moſt pathetic of all his FABLES, is not free 
from this fault, 


« Thy little care to mend my widow'd nights,” 


ſays Sigiſmonda, to her father, | 

« Has forc'd me to recourſe of marriage rites, 
4 To fill an empty fide, and follow known delights. 
& Nor need'ſt thou by thy daughter to be told, 
& Though now thy ſprightly blood with age be cold = 
«© Thou haſt been young, and canſt remember ſtill, 
« That when thou hadſt the power, thou hadſt the u ill; 
% And from the paſt experience of thy fires, 

Canſt tell with what a tide our ſtrong deſires 
$ Come ruſhing on in youth, and what their rage re- 

“ quires,” 


This may all be very natural in the abſtract. Women 
of certain camplexions, the flaves of animal appetite, may 
be under the tyranny of ſuch defires ; but they are ſurely not 
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common to the ſex : and we ſympathize as little with thoſe 
ravenous and inordinate paſſions, as we do with an immo- 
derate call for food. In the mouth of ſo accomplithed a 
princeſs as Sigiſmonda, ſuch groſs ſentiments can only excite 
diſguſt. They are alike unſuitable. to her character, her 
condition, and her enthuſiaſtic paſſion ®. Dryden knew no- 
thing of the female heart, and little of the heart of man. 
Having no ſenſibility himſelf, he wanted that ſympathetic 
chord, which alone could conduct him to the boſoms of 
others, and enable him to raiſe correſpondent emotions 7. 
Prior's Henry and Emma is the firſt poem of any length 
in our language, in which love is treated with becoming de- 
licacy; if we except thoſe of the epic and dramatic kind, 
by Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, and Milton. I cannot forbear 
quoting the following lines, though perhaps inferior in poet- 
ical merit, as a contraſt to the ſentiments of Sigiſmonda. 
Emma ſpeaks: | ; 


« When from the cave thou riſeſt with the day, 
To beat the woods and rouſe the bounding prey, 
« The cave with moſs and branches I'll adorn, 

& And chearful fit to wait my lord's return. 

« With humble duty and officious haſte, ' 

& I'll cull the fartheſt mead for thy repaſt; 


6. The extravagant praiſe lately paid to this Tale, by a popular critic, hag 
led me to be thus particular, in order to prevent an indiſcriminate admira- 
tion, raiſed by the mag c of verſe, and ſupported by ſuch high authority, 
from corrupting the taſte and the morals of youth. | 

7. A ſtronger proof of this aſſertion cannot poſſibly be given than in the 
ſorrow of Sigiſmonda over the Heart of her beloved huſband ; which, inſtead 
of drawing tears of compaſſion down the moſt obdurate check, as might 
have been expected, muſt fill every reader of taſte and ſentiment with con- 
tempt. The heart was in a cup. 


© Though once I meant to meet 
« My fate with face unmov'd, and eyes unwet ; 
6 Yet ſince I have Thee here in narrow room, 


« My tears ſhall ſet Thee firſt afloat within thy tomb !” 


6«& The 
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«© The choiceſt herbs I to thy board will bring, 

& And draw thee water from the freſheſt ſpring. 

« My thoughts ſliall fix, my lateſt wiſh depend 

„ On Thee, guide, guardian, kinſman, father, friend! 

« By all thefe facred names be Henry known TT 
To Emma's heart; and grateful let him own, : | 
4 That ſhe, of all mankind, could love but him alone.” 


To Prior we are alſo indebted for · the art of telling a gay 
ſtory with eaſe, grace, and levity. He is the firft Engliſh poet 
who has united elegance and correctneſs. His Alma is a 
delightful performance of the burleſque kind; and his Sale- 
men, though ſomewhat tedious for want of incident, has 
great and various merit. It is a ſchool of wiſdom, and a 
banquet of intellectual pleaſure. 

Our polite literature, in all its branches, now tended faſt 
towards perfection. Steel freed Engliſh comedy from the 
licentiouſneſs of former writers. If he has not all the wit 
of Congreve, or the humour of Vanburgh, he is more 
chaſte and natural than either. He knew life well, and has 
given us in his comedies, as well as in his numerous papers 
in the Tatler and Spectator, many juſt and lively pictures 
of the manners of that age of half refinement. 

Rowe, in like manner, purified our tragic poetry, by ex- 
cluding from his beſt pieces all groſly ſenſual deſcriptions, as 
well as impious and indelicate expreſſions. Though inti- 
mately acquainted with the beſt models, both ancient and 
modern, he may be deemed an original writer. His plots 
and his ſentiments are chiefly his own. If he paints the paſ- 
ſions with leſs force and truth than Shakſpeare or Otway, 
he is free from the barbariſm of the one, and the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the other: and his tragedies abound with ſo many 
noble and generous ſentiments, introduced without any fla. 
grant violation of the propriety of character or the veriſuni- 
litude of nature, that they continue to give pleaſure, after 
half a century, equally in the cloſet and on the ſtage. This 
favourable reception proceeds partly from what has been 
- conſidered as his greateſt fault: he is never ſublime i in the 
„% higheſt 
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higheſt degree, or pathetic in the extreme, but always ten- 
der, intereſting, and elevating. Terror and pity, the two 
throbbing pulſes of tragedy, are not carried, in his compo- 
fitions, to a painful exceſs, His language is rich, and his 
verſification is eaſy and flowing; but it wants vigour. Like 
moſt of our dramatic writers, he frequently violates not on- 
ly the critical, but the rational unities of time and place, and 
to the great injury of the general effect of every piece in 
which ſuch liberty is taken. I have already had occaſion 
to explain myſelf on this * in ſpeaking of the plays 
of Shakſpeare *. 

Addiſon's Cato has more vigour of verſification than the 
tragedies of Rowe, but leſs eaſe. It is, however, a noble 
effort of cultivated genius ; and notwithſtanding its ſuppoſed 


want of pathos, becauſe it provokes no womaniſh tears, it 


is perhaps our beſt modern tragedy. Addiſon has alſo writ- 
ten verſes on various ſubjects, both in Engliſh and Latin, 
and 1s always poliſhed and correct, though not enthuſſaſti- 
cally poetical. But whatever merit he may haye as a poet, 
he is great as a proſe writer. 

Swift had given perſpicuity and conciſeneſs to the cloud- 
ed redundancy of Clarendon, and compactneſs to the looſe, 
though harmonious periods of Temple ; but it was left to 
Addiſon to furniſh elegance and grace, and to enchant us 
with all the magic of humour, and all the attractive charms 
of natural and moral beauty, He wrote the moſt admired 
papers in the Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, and other publi- 
cations of the ſame kind. In thoſe papers he has diſcuſſed 
an infinite variety of ſubjects, both comic and ſerious, and 


8. Part II. Lett. XIX. There, it was obſerved, That the ſcene may be 


— 


ſhifted, or, in other words, the place changed, to any diſtance conſiſtent with 


probability, and that any portion of time may elaſpe between the acts, 


not deſtructive of the unity of the fable, without impairing the efſect of the 


repreſentation or diſturbing the dream of reality; but that no ſuch change 
can be made in the middle cf an act without injury to both, as the chain of 
emotions matt by that means be broken, as well as the connection of ideas, 
and the ſpectator left nearly in the ſame cool and diſengaged ſtate of mind as 
when he entered the theatre, or when the act began. 5 
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has treated each ſo bappily, it might be thought he had ſtu- 
died that alone. Our language is more indebted to him not 
only for words and phrafes, but for images, than to any 
other writer in proſe, If his ſtyle has any fault, 1 It is want 
of force, 

This defect in our proſe compoſition was ſupplied 6 lord 
Bolingbroke ; who, in his Diſſertation en Parties, in his 
Letter to Sir William Myndlam, and in his Idea of a Patriot 
King, has united ſtrength with elegance, and energy and ele- 
vation with grace. It is not poſſible to carry farther the 
Beauty and force of our multifarious tongue, without endan- 
gering the ane or the other. The earl of Cheſterfield is per- 
haps more elegantly correct, and gracefully eaſy, but he 
wants the finews of his maſter; and if Johnſon, on ſome 
ſubjects, appears to have more force than Bolingbroke, he 
is generally deſtitute of eaſe. His periods are too artificially 
arranged, and his words too remote from common uſe. He 
writes like a ſcholar, not like a gentleman ; like a man who 
had mingled little with the world, or never complied with its 
forms. 

What Bolingbroke performed i in proſe, his friend Pope ac- 
compliſhed even more fully in verſe. Having early diſco- 
yered the bent of his genius, he diligently ſtudied the poets 
who had written before him in his native tongue, 'but more 
eſpecially thoſe who had made uſe of rhyme; not, as has 
been invidiouſly inſinuated, that he found his genius too feeble 
to give vigour to blank verſe, but becauſe rhyme was the 
prevailing mode of verſification when he began to turn his 
mind to poetry. The public had not yet acquired a taſte for 
the majeſty of Miltonic numbers, or that varied harmony 
which they afford to the delicate and claſſical ear. He ſeems 
therefore to have confined his attention chiefly to Waller, 
Denham and Dryden. 

I have not hitherto had occaſion to mention Denham. 
He wrote in the reign of Charles II. but was little infected 
with the bad taſte of his age. His deſcriptive poem, entitled 
Cooper's Hill, is ſtill deſervedly admired. It abounds with 

natural 
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natural images, happily blended with moral reflections. His 
ſtyle is cloſe, and his verſification vigorous. The following 
lines will exemplify his manner of writing: 


« My eye, deſcending from the HII L, ſurveys 
„Where Thames among the wanton vallies ſtrays 2 
4 Thames, the moſt lov'd of all the Ocean's fons 

4 By his old Sire, to his embraces runs; 

4 Haſt'ning to pay his tribute to the fea, 

„ Like Mortal Life, to meet Eternity. 

Though with thoſe ſtreams He no reſemblance hold, 
„ Whoſe foam is Amber and their gravel Gold, 

His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t'explore, _ 

« Search not his Bottom, but ſurvey his Shore.” 


Pope was not inſenſible to the merit of Denham's verſifi- 
cation, but he ſaw the neceſſity of looking nearer to his own 
time for a maſter. And he found ſuch a maſter as he ſought 
in Dryden; who, to the ſweetneſs of Waller, and the 
ftrength of Denham, has added a compaſs of verſe, and an 
energy that is entirely his own. Pope accordingly made the 
verſiication of Dryden his model. And if his own compo- 
fitions have not all the fire of the Alexander's Feaſt, the eaſy 
vigour of the Abſalom and Achitophel, or the animated flow of 
the Fables of his maſter, the collected force and finer polith 
of his numbers; a nicer choice of words, and a more delicate 
and juft, though leſs bold imagery, entitled him to all the 
praife that can poſſibly belong to an emulous imitator, not 
nyefted with abſolulute ſuperiority : while new flights of 
fancy, and new turns of thought and expreſſion ; more ſen - 
ſibility of heart, and greater elevation of mind, with a cloſer 
attention to natural and moral objects, yield him all the re- 
quiſites of a rival more favoured by fortune, and more zealous 
in the purſuit of fame. The Rape of the Lock, the 
Eloiſe to Abelard, the Afeffiah, and the Eſſay on Man, are 
not only the fineſt poems of their kind in ours, but in any 
modern language. 

Ii Pope's verification has any fault, it is that of too much 
6 regularity. 
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regularity. He generally confines the ſenſe, and conſequent- 


ly the run of metrical harmony to the couplet. This prac- 
tice enabled him to give great brilliancy to his thoughts and 
ſtrength to his numbers. It has therefore a good effect in 
his moral and ſatirical pieces; though it certainly offends the 


8 when often repeated, and becomes altogether cloying 


in long poems, but eſpecially in thoſe of the narrative or de- 
ſcriptive kind. A fault ſo obvious, though committed by 
himſelf, could not eſcape the correct taſte and keen diſcern- 
ment of Pope. We accordingly find in his tranſlation of 
Homer (where ſuch monotonous uniformity would have 
been inexcuſable), as well as in his. fanciful pieces, a more 
free and varied verſification often attempted with ſucceſs. Two 
examples will be ſufficient to ſet this matter in a clear light; 
to ſhew both his manner of confining his ſenſe to the coup- 
let, and of extending it farther, in compoſitions of a differ- 
ent ſpecies. | | 


« Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 
Not a leſs pleaſing, though leſs glorious care | 
« To fave the powder from too rough a gale, 
“ Nor let th' impriſon'd eſſences exhale ; 
To draw freſh colours from the vernal flowers, 
& To ſteal from rainbows, ere they drop in ſhowers, 
A brighter waſh,” &c. Rape of the Lock, Cant. ii. 


« Thus breathing death, in terrible array, 

The cloſe-compacted legions urg'd their way: 
„Fierce they drove on, impatient to deſtroy ; 

« Troy charg'd the firſt, and Hector firſt of Troy. 
As from ſome mountain's craggy forehead torne 
« A rock's round fragment flies, with fury borne, 


« (Which from the ſtubborn ſtone a torrent rends), | 
% Precipitate the ponderous maſs deſcends ; 
From ſteep to ſteep the rolling ruin bounds, 
4 At every ſhock the crackling wood reſounds ; 
„ Still gathering ſtrength, it ſmokes ; and, urg'd amain, 
„% Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain: 


There ſtops—So Hector,“ & c. Nliad, xiii, 


Pope, 
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Pope, in a word, if we may judge by the unſueceſsful at- 
tempts of later writers, has given to our heroic verſe in rhyme, 
all the freedom and variety of which it is capable, without 
breaking its flrufture or impairing its vigour. | 

Of the former of theſe faults examples are numerous 
among the poctical ſucceſſors of Pope; but one, from the 
writings of a man of genius, whence hundreds might be ſe- 
lected, will ſerve to illuſtrate the juſtice of this remark, 


& And are there Bards, who on creation's file 

& Stand rank'd as men, who breathe in this fair iſle 

6« The air of freedom, with ſo little gall, 

« So low a ſpirit, proſtrate thus to fall 

* Before theſe idols, and without a groan 

„Bear wrongs, might call forth murmurs from a ftone ?” 
Churchill's Independence. 


How much inferior to the bold interrogative of the author of 
the E/Jay on Man 


« Who knows but He, whoſe hand the Lightning forms, 
& Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the Storms, 

& Pours fierce Ambition in a Cæſar's mind, 

„ Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge mankind ?” 


The latter fault however, want of vigour, is more com- 
mon in this age of refinement. Even ſuch lines as the fol- 
lowing, though eaſy and flowing, contradict the general cha- 
racter of our language and verfification, that of compre- 
hending much meaning in few words. 


& Of that enchanting age her figure ſeems, 

& When ſmiling Nature with the vital beams 

« Of vivid Youth, and Pleaſure's purple flame, 

« Gilds her accompliſh'd work, the female frame, 
« With rich luxuriance tender, ſweetly wild, 

« And juſt between the woman and the child.” 


Could any one, on reading theſe much admired verſes, 
diſcern the propriety of Roſcommon's famous metaphor in 
ſpeaking of Engliſh poetry ? 

«© The weighty Bullion of one sTERLING line, 

% Drawn in French wire, would through whole pages ſhine. 1 


They 
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They who aſpire at a greater compaſs of harmony, and 
who are ambitious of continuing unbroken its winding 
ſtream, ; muſt throw aſide the fetters of rhime. 

Born with a ſtrong underſtanding, a benevolent heart, 
and an enthuſiaſtic fancy—with all the powers neceſſary to 
form a great poet, Thomſon perceived that Pope had attain- 
ed the ſummit of excellence in that mode of compoſition 
which he had adopted. He was not, however, diſcouraged. 
He ſaw there were other paths to fame ; and by. judiciouſly. 
making choice of blank verſe, which was perfectly ſuited. 
to the exuberance of his genius, to the grandeur of his con- 
ceptions, and to the boldneſs of his metaphorical images, as 
well as to the minute wildneſs of his poetical deſcriptions, 
he has left us in his Seaſons, a greater number of juſt, beau- 
tiful, and ſublime views of external nature, than are to be 
found in the works of, all other poets fince the days of Lu- 
cretius. | | | 

Akenſide, feelingly alive to all the impreſſions of natural 
and moral beauty, who ſurveyed the univerſe with a truly 
benevolent eye, and a heart filled with admiration and love 
of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Supreme Being, has given 
us in his Pleaſures of Imagination, a delightful Syſtem of the 
Philoſophy of Taſte, unfolded in all the pomp of Miltonic verſe. 

And Armſtrong, the friend of Thomſon, and, like Aken- 
ſide, a phyſician by profeſſion, has bequeathed to makind a 
more valuable legacy, in his Art af preſerving Health, while 
he has furniſhed the literary world with a more claſſical, 
poem, in the fame ſpecies of verſification, than either the 
Seaſons or the Pleaſures of Imagination. After ſuch profuſe 
praiſe, it will be neceſſary to give a ſpecimen of the compo- 
ſition of this truly elegant writer. 

« He without riot in the balmy feaſt 
4% Of life, the wants of Nature has ſupplied, 
&© Who riſes cool, ſerene, and full of ſoul. 
1 But pliant Nature more or leſs demands, 
«& As cuſtom forms her ;—and all ſudden change 
6 She hates, of habit even from bad ta good. 
| « If 
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« Tf faults in life, or new emergencies, 
&« From habits urge you by long time confirm'd, 
« Slow may the change arrive, and ſtage by ſtage ; 
& Slow as the ſhadow o'er the dial moves; 
„ Slow as the ſtealing progreſs of the year.” 


While blank verſe was thus attaining its higheſt poliſh 
under the proſperous reign of George II. and deſcriptive and 
didactic poetry approaching toward perfection, the lighter 
walks of the Muſe were by no means neglected. Akenſide, 
not ſatisfied with rivaling Virgil in his moſt finiſhed work, 
entered the liſts alſo with Horace and Pindar; and uk 
he has not equalled the courtly gaiety of the former, or the 
ſublimity, fire, and bold digreſſions of the latter, he deſerves 
much praiſe for having given us the firſt claſſical examples 
of the manner of both. Nor have we yet many finer ſtanzas 
in our language, than that containing the character of Alcæus, 
in Akenſide's Ode on Lyric Poetry. 


* 


« Broke from the fetters of his native land, 
& Devoting ſhame and vengeance to her Lords, 
« With louder impulſe arid a threatening hand 
« The Leſbian patriot ſmites the ſounding chords 
« Ye wretches, ye perfidious train, 
„%% Ye curs'd of Gods and freeborn men, 
« Ye murderers of the laws! 
“ Though now ye glory in your luſt, 
«© Though now ye tread the feeble neck in duſt, 
« Yet time and righteous Jove will judge your dreadul cauſe !“ 


Collins and Gray have been more ſucceſsful in imitating - 


the wild enthuſiam of Pindar ; though it muſt be admitted, 
by their warmeſt admirers, that the lyric pieces of theſe two 
poets owe their celebrity chiefly to a ceratin ſolemn obſcu- 
rity, through which their meaning occaſionally breaks, with 


a degree of poetic ſplendour that overpowers the faculties of 
the reader, as lightning is rendered more awful by the inter- 


poſing darkneſs of a thunder-cloud. In Collins's Odes, how- 


ever; 


. 
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ever, are ſound ſome truly ſublime ſtanzas; eſpecially che 
firſt ſtanza in the Ode to Liberty, the firſt in that to Mercy, 
and the firſt in that to Fear. And Gray's H/elch Bard, exa- 
mined as a whole, has great merit, whether we conlider the 
variety and force of the numbers, or the gloomy. rand Z 
of the imagery. | 
But none of our lytic won Kinja come 56 
loſophic good humour and good ſenſe of Horace, as Aken- 
ſide. Nothing can be more happily purſued than the whole 
train of thinking i in his Ode on the Winter Solſtice. After 
lamenting the deſtruCtive rage of the elements, he Pons 
thus : 4 
gut let not Man's unequal views 
4 Preſume o'er Nature and her laws; 
« »Tis his with grateful joy to uſe 
&« Th' indulgence of the SovertIGN Caussz; 
« Secure that Health and Beauty ſprings 
Through this majeſtic frame of things, 
Beyond what He can reach to know; 
And that Heaven's all-ſubduing will 
„With Good, the progeny of Ill, 
„ Attempereth every ſtate below.” 


Nor are the Pindaric odes of this poet deſtitute of dignity, 
though that dignity conſiſts leſs in pomp of language than in 
elevation of ſentiment. The character of Milton, in the 
Ode on the Power of Poetry, addreſſed to the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, is daringly bold. 


&« Mark how the dread ben ſtands, 
Amid the domes of modern hands; 

« Amid the toys of idle ſtate, 

« How ſimply, how ſeverely great ! 

« Then turn, and while each weſtern clime 
'« Preſents her tuneful ſons to Time, 

& $0 mark thou Milton's awful name,“ &c. 


That whole ode breathes a noble ſpirit of freedom; ſoch 
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eas,“ to uſe the author's own words, in ſpeaking of the 
Muſe, 
« When, Greece to Her immortal ſhell 
& Rejoicing liſten'd, God-like ſounds to hear; 
% To hear the ſweet Inſtructreſs tell 
« (While men and heroes throng'd around) 
« How life its nobleſt uſe may find, 
&« How beſt for freedom be reſign'd, 
te And how, by Glory, Virtue ſhall be crown'd.“ 


Since I have touched upon this animating ſubject, I muſt 
tranſcribe the opening of Collins's Ode to Liberty, which has 
always rouſed me more forcibly than any thing I ever read 
in any language. 


&« Who ſhall awake the Spartan fife, 
e And call in ſolemn ſounds to life, 
« The youths whoſe locks divinely ſpreading, 
& Like vernal hyacinths in ſullen hue, 
& At once the breath of Fear and Virtue ſhedding, 
« Applauding Freedom lov'd of old to view?“ 


The concluſion of the ſame ſtanza, containing a deſcrip- 
tion of the fall of the Roman empire, is no leſs poetical, but 
hiſtorically falſe, and conſequently of dangerous tendency, as 
it may communicate a wrong turn of thinking to the untu- 
tored mind. 


« No Freedom ! no, I will not tell, 
„How Rome, before thy weeping face, 
« With heavieſt ſound, a Giant-ſtatue fell, 
e Puſh'd by a wild and artleſs race 
“ From off its wide ambitious baſe ; 
« When Time his Northern ſons of ſpoil awoke, 
And all the blended work of ſtrength and grace, 
With many a rude repeated ſtroke, 
And many a barbarous yell, to thouſand fragments broke.“ 


Now the truth is, That long before this event, Rome had 
not 
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not only loſt her own liberty, but baſely infringed upon the 
liberties of other nations : and the whole empire languiſhed 
under the moſt enſlaving deſpotiſm. The deſcri ption, there- 
fore, though conſiſtent in itſelf, is falſe in every point of view, 
as applied to the Roman empire. And Freedom, inſtead of 
weeping at the fall of Rome, may. be ſaid poetically to have 
aſſiſted the ſons of the North, in breaking to pieces that 
Giant-flatue, or enormous monarchy, in order to emanci- 
pate mankind from its degrading dominion and mri 
influence. 

About the "wi time that 3 Collins, ad Gray, 
were perfecting our lyric poetry, a new turn was given to 
our love-verſes by. Hammond ; a man of taſte and ſenſi bility, 
who has ſucceſsfully imitated the elegiac manner. of Tibul- 
lus, and. given to his amorous ſolicitations ſoft melan- 
choly, entirely in uniſon with the tone of the paſſion, and a 
tenderneſs to which Waller and Prior were ſtrangers. A 
ſhort extract will illuſtrate theſe obſervations. 

« With thee I hop'd to waſte the pleaſing day, 
& *Till in thy arms an age of joy was paſt; - 
«© Then, old with love, inſenſibly decay, 
And on thy. boſom gently breathe my laſt. 
J ſcorn the Lydian river's golden wave, 
„ And all the vulgar charms of human life; 


« I only aſk to live my Delia's ſlave, 
« And when I long have ſerv'd her—call her wife.” 


This ſpecies of verſification is happily adapted to ſuch ſub- 
jects, notwithſtanding what has been ſaid to be contrary by 
a learned and dictatorial critic ; for although . the quarter 
« of ten ſyllables,” in alternate rhyme, is capable of great 
ſtrength and dignity, though it may be condenſed into a ſo- 
lid column, in commemoration of victory, it can alſo be di- 
lated with more facility than the couplet, into a looſe float- 
ing veil of mourning, or breathed into a tremulous ſymphony 
of fond complaint. It has accordingly been adopted by all 
- ſucceeding elegiac writers of any eminence ; but particularly 
Vol. V. „ by 


> 
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by Gray, in his celebrated Elegy in @ Country Church- Yard, 
and by Shenſtone in thoſe excellent moral Elegies, publiſhed 
after his death, which do ſo much honour both to his head 
and heart, and form ſo ſevere a ſatire on his want of Seo- 
nomy. | 

Shenſtone deſerves to be here mentioned on another ac- 
count. He has given us a refined ſpecies of rural poetry, 
with which we were formerly unacquainted ; and which, if 
not altogether paſtoral, is exceedingly pleaſing. It is, indeed, 
without a pun, ſomething better it repreſents the manners and 
the ſentiments of a gentleman reſiding in the country, inſtead 
of thoſe of a clown. In this reſpect, it does not differ efſen- 
tially from the paſtorals of the poliſhed and courtly Virgil, 
who would not have been aſhamed to have Ine the fel- 
Towing "wu lines: 


4 Can a da ſo gentle remain 

«© Unmov'd when her Corydon fighs ? 
« Will a nymph that is fond of the plain, 

« Thoſe plains and this valley deſpiſe ? 
«© Dear regions of filence and ſhade ! 

« Soft ſcenes of contentment and eaſe ! 
« Where I could have happily ſtray'd, 

& If aught in her abſence could pleaſe ? 
But where does my Phillida ſtray? | 

% And where are her grotts and her bowers ? 
* Are the groves and the vallies as gay, 

4 And the ſhepherds as gentle as ours? 
*The groves may perhaps be as fair, 

& And the face of the vallies as fine 
« The ſwains may in manners compare, 
Rut their love is not equal to mine.” 


This zealous and continued attention to the improvement 
of our poetry, in its various branches, did not prevent imagi- 
nation and ſentiment from flowing in other channels. A 
claffical form was given to the Comic Romance by Fielding 
and Smollett, who have painted modern manners with great 

+ force 
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force of colouring, as well as truth of delineation, and giyen 
to the ludicrous features of life all the heightenings of wit, 
humour, and ſatire. 

Richardſon, no leſs claſſical, created a new ſpecies of 
fiction, which may be called the Epic of Civil Life; as it 
exhibits, in an extended and artfully conſtructed fable, and 
in a variety of ſtrongly marked characters, under the influ- 
ence of different paſſions, and engaged i in different purſuits 
the beauty and dignity of virtue, and the meanneſs and de- 
formity of vice, without any judicrous circumſtance, or diſ- 
play of warlike exploits. 

The principal productions of theſe authors, mecha the 
well-known names of Tom Jones, Roderick Random, Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, Clariſſa ?, and Amelia, ſeemed for a time 1 
wholly to occupy the attention, and even to turn the heads 
of the younger part of the nation. But the hiſtories of Ro- 
bertſon and Hume appeared, and romances were no longer 
gead. A new taſte was introduced. The lovers of mere 
amuſement found, That real incidents, properly ſelected and 
diſpoſed, ſetting aſide the idea of utility, and real characters 
delineated with truth and force, can more ſtrongly engage 
both the mind and heart than any fabulous narrative. This 
taſte, which has ſince given birth to many other elegant hiſ- 
torical productions, fortunately for Engliſh literature, con- 
tinues to gain ground. | 

9. Lovelace, the principal male character in this celebrated romance, is evi- 
dently a copy of Row's Lothario, in the Fair Penitent. This Dr. Johnſon owns, 
but adds, that the imitator “ has excelled his original in the moral effect of 
the fictien. Lothario with gaiety which cannot be hated, and bravery which 
cannot be deſpiſed, retains too much of the reader's kindneſs, It was in the 
power of Richardſon alone to teach us at once eficem and deteflation.”” But Dr. 
Beattie, another formidable critic, and the friend of Dr. Johnſon, is of a very 
different opinion. Richardſon's Lovelace,” ſays he, * whom the reader 
ought to abominate for his crimes, is adorned with youth, beauty, eloquence, 
wit, and every intellectual and bodily accompliſhment ; is there not then rea- 
fon to 4pprehend ſome readers will be more inclined to admire the gay pro- 
fligate, than to fear his puniſhment ?” So contentious a ſcience is criticiſm != 
and ſo little reference have W 
ay common ſtandard! 

Ff 2 I muſt 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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l muſt now carry forward the progreſs of arts and of man- 


ners, and of thoſe branches of pome literature that are moſt 


intimately connected with both. 

The immatyre and unexpected death of queen Anne was 
friendly to the Proeſtant Succeſſion : for it is certain ſhe in- 
tended, as I have had occaſion to ſhew, that her brother ſhould 
fill the Britiſh throne. What might have been the character 
of the reign of James III. it is impoſſible decidedly to ſay, as 
he was never inveſted with the adminiſtration. But there is 
great reaſon to believe, from his ſuperſtitious bigotry, that 
his government would neither have been favourable to civil 


nor religious liberty. The reign of George I. was favourable 
to both, though little indulgent to genius. Unacquainted 
with the beauties of our language, and utterly deſtitute of 
"taſte, like moſt of his countrymen in that age, this prince 
paid no attention to literature or the liberal arts. Literature, 
however, made vigorous ſhoots by the help of former cul- 


ture and ſoil; but manners experienced a woeful _ 
and the arts made no advance. - 

In conſequence of the timid, but prudent policy of that 
reign, the martial ſpirit was in a manner extinguiſhed in 
England. The heads of the Tory faction kept at a diſtance 


from court, as in the reign of William: and truth obliges 
me to declare, That the Tories have always been the moſt 


muniticent patrons of genius, as well as the moſt accompliſh- 


ed gentlemen in the kingdom. The miniſters of George I. 


were Whigs. Many of them were little better than money- 
brokers, and the South-Sea ſcheme made them ſtock-jobbers. 


Tue rapid revolution of property occaſioned by that ſcheme; 
. the number of ancient families ruined, and of the new ones 


raiſed to opulence, broke down the diſtinction of ranks, and 
gave rife to a general profuſion, as well as to an utter diſre- 


1 gard of decency and reſpect. 


The corrupt adminiſtration of fir Robert Walpole, in the 
early part of the reign of George II. when every man's 
virtue was ſuppoſed to have its price, contributed ſtill farther 
to diflolve the manners and principles of the nation; while 
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the thriving ſtate of manufactures, and a vaſt influx of money 
by trade, produced ſuch a deluge of intemperance among the 
common people, that the parliament was obliged to interpoſe 
its authority, in order to reſtrain the inordinate uſe of ſpirit- 


ous liquors. And after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, mili- | | 


tary force was often neceſſary ro ſuppreſs the licentiouſneſs 
of riot ; which, under pretence of want, occaſioned by dearth 


of proviſions, but really in the wantonneſs of abundance, _ 


long diſtracted the whole kingdom. 

The war, which was begun in 1755, united all hearts . 
all hands in oppofing the common enemy. In the courſe of 
that glorious war, at firſt ſo unpropitious, the relaxation of 
manners totally diſappeared. The national ſpirit recovered 
its tone. Wiſdom was found in the cabinet, and ability diſ- 
played itſelf boch in the ſenate and the field. Military ar- 
dour roſe to heroiſm, and public virtue to the utmoſt height 
of patriotiſm. And although the peace of Paris did not pro- 
cure us all the advantages we had reaſon to expect, it yet left the 
Britiſh empire great and flouriſhing ; with trade conſiderably 
augmented ; territory immenſely extended ; and a numerous. 
body of brave and induſtrious people, employed in ſupplying 
- with manufaCtures the demands of commerce, or occupied 
in the labours of huſbandry. 

In times of ſuch great national proſperity, it might be ex- 
pected that public ſpectacles would be numerous and ſplendid, 
and that the liberal arts, though neglected by government, 
would be encouraged by the public, and patroniſed by opu- 
lent individuals. This was literally the caſe. Beſide a mag- 
nificent Italian opera, the capital ſupported two Englith 
threatres: and thoſe theatres were well ſupplied with new 
pieces, the profits of which — recompenſed the labour 
of their authors, 

The comedies of Steele were lac by thoſe of Cibber, 
who has given us, in his Carele/s Huſband, a finiſheq pic- 
ture of polite life. The formal ſtyle, and ſententious mora- 
lity of Addiſon's Cato, in a ſmaller or greater degree, diſtin- 
all the tragedies of Thomſon. _ The tragedies of 
Ff 3 | Southern, 
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Southern and Young are more impaſſioned, though in other 
reſpects no leſs faulty. Southern, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with the human breaſt, has ſome exquiſitely pathe- 


tic ſcenes. But his ſtories are too uniformly diſtreffing ; 


and Oroonoko, his beſt piece, is interlarded with low comedy. 
J/abella, written in the reign of George I. has fewer faults, 
and fewer yet many beauties. It is a mournful tale in- 

deed — Voung's Revenge has great merit. The fable is 
well conſtructed, the ſtyle is eaſy and animated; the charac- 
ters are ſtrongly marked, and the poetic ſpirit is ſupported 
throughout the piece. But it has few of the genuine charms 


of nature, and too many of thoſe terrible graces, which have 


drawn upon our ſtage the imputation of barbariſm. 

The hiſtory of the ſtage is a ſubject of great philoſophical 
curioſity ; as it is, in every nation, intimately connected with 
the hiſtory of manners. Even from the mode of playing in 
different ages, there is ſomething to be gathered beyond the 
gratification of idle curioſity. Our tragic actors, before the 
appearance of Garrick, ſeemed to have had a very imperfect 
notion of their buſineſs. As they could have little oppor- 
tunity to obſerve the motions, and till leſs to hear the diſ- 
courſe of royal perſonages, eſpecially on great and moment- 
out ſubjects, or while under the influence of ſtrong paſſions, 
they had recourſe to imagination; and gave to all the 
fpeeches of ſuch exalted characters, and by habit to thoſe of 
every character, an inarticulate deep-toned monotony ; which 
had ſmall reſemblance to the human voice, accompanied with 
a ſtrutting ſtatelineſs of geſture, that was altogether preternatu- 
ral, but which they miſtook for majeſty. To require only 
the tread of the lage was a work of years. 

But no ſooner did Garrick ſet his foot upon the threatre 
than this difficulty vaniſhed. Having a ſound judgment, a 


juſt taſte, and keen ſenſibility, with a diſcernment ſo acute 


as to enable him to look into the inmoſt receſſes of the 


heart; a marking countenance; an eye full of luſtre ; a fine 


ear; a muſical and articulate voice, with uncommon power 
to modulate it to every tone of paſſion, he roſe at once to 
. the 
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the height of his profeſſion, and taught the ſympathiſing 
ſpectators, that kings and heroes were men, and ſpoke, and 
moved, and felt, like the reſt of their ſpecies. Other players 
followed his eaſy and natural manner, ta the great advantage 
of theatrical repreſentation. 

This new ſtyle of acting introduced a new taſte in writ- 
ing. Inſtead of the rant and fuſtian of Dryden and Lee, 
which the old players delighted to mouth, Garrick and his 
diſciples diſplayed their bewitchung power of moying the 
- paſhons chiefly in the pathetic and awful ſcenes of Shakes 
ſpeare and Otway, to which they drew more general admira- 
tion. And Aaron Hill, a great promoter of natural playing, 
having adapted to the Engliſh ſtage ſeveral of the elegant 
and intereſting tragedies of Voltaire, gave variety to threatri- 
cal exhibitions. In the Zara and the Merope he was partie 
cularly ſucceſsful. Originals were compoſed in the ſame 
juſt taſte. Among theſe, we ſtill ſee with pleaſure the Game- 
ſter, Douglas, and Barbareſſa. The Elfrida and Caractacus 
of Maſon, and the Medea of Glover, are equally pregnant 
with nature and paſſion. Written in imitation of the Greek 
drama, and worthy of the Athenian ſtage, they have all been 
repiciented on that of London with applauſe ; but they have 
not yet made us converts to the ancient manner. 

The genius of Garrick as an actor, was not confined to 
tragedy. In many parts of comedy he was no leſs excellent ; 
and his taſte, and his ſituation as a manager, enabled him 
to draw to light ſeveral neglected pieces of great merit, 
Tae comic muſe, however, was backward in her favours for 
a time. We had few new comedies of any merit till Hoadly 
produced the Suſpicious Huſband, and Foote thoſe inimitable 
ſeetches of real life, which were ſo long the delight of the 
town, and have juſtly gained him the name of the Engliſh 
Ariſtophanes At length Colman, in the Fealous Mife and 
Clandeſtine Marriage, united the humour of Plautus to the 
elegance of Terence, and our comedy ſeemed to be perfect- 
ed. But a new ſpecies of comedy has ſince been imported 
from France; in which, as often happens in the great drama 
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of the world, ludicrous and intereſting circumſtances are 
blended, and ſcenes of humour interchanged with thoſe of 
ſentiment. Kelly's Falſe Delicacy, and Cumberland's Yet 
Indian, are precious pieces in this new taſte, 
Beſides its connection with manners and literature, the 


ſtage has an intimate alliance with painting and muſic. Of 


this alliance the Engliſh ſtage has nat failed to take advan- 
tage, or that which is derived from machinery and architec- 
ture. Our whole ſcenery is perhaps ſuperior to that of any 
theatre i in ancient or modern times, and alſo our theatrical 
wardrobe, as our dreffes certainly are better adapted to the 
characters which the actors repreſent. The ceſfume is pre- 


ſerved more perfectly on ours than on any other ſtage 10. 


The effect of our landſcapes and ſea- pieces, by the power 
of perſpective, and the eætrinfie help of illumination and ob- 
feurity, is equal if not ſuperior to that of nature; and theſe 


enchanting ſcenes, in conjunction with muſic and dancing, 


give to the mute drama an illuſive charm, a deception that 
is altogether necromantic. A word here of dancing. 

The art of dancing has of late been carried to great per- 
fection among us, as well as among our neighbours on the 
continent; ſo as not only to keep time to muſic in graceful 
motion, but to be at the fame time expreſſive of a ſeries of 


action, and a fluctuation of paſhon. As human beings, 


however, endowed with the diſtinguiſhing faculty of ſpeech, 
let us not ſet too high a value upon this light-heeled corpo- 
real language, which it is poſſible to teach even fo rude an 
animal as a bear ; ; and in which, as far as it is mimetic of 
hunting or war, its two favourite ſubjects, an American ſa- 
vage is 13 more perfect than Slingſby, Veſtris, or 
Heinel. Theatrical muſic deſerves more attention. : 
Muſic formed an effential part of the dramatic entertain- 
ments of the angients. In thoſe of the moderns, and eſpe- 
cially in ours, it was long only an occaſional auxiliary. Our 


10. This beautiful propricty, which gives ſo much truth ta good acting, we 
ewe chicfly to the claſſical taſte and enlightened underſtanding of Garrick. 


firſt 


- 
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firſt ſucceſsful muſical piece, the celebrated Beggar's Opera 
of Gay, is ſaid to haye been written in ridicule of the Italian 


opera; though I am fully perſuaded the author foreſaw the 


pleaſure the Comic; Opera would afford to an Engliſh audi 
ence, independent of that circumſtance, and only called in 
the contraſt of character, in order to procure a more ready 


reception to his new drama, If burleſque hid been his chief 


object, he would have made Macheath and all his gang 
warble Italian airs. 

_ Gay, on the contrary, adapted the _ of his ſangs to 
native tunes. Theſe tunes had all been heard by moſt of 
the audience in early life, when the mind was free from 
care; in the ſcenes of rural innocence, or the walks of gay 
frolic, when the yourhful heart-,beat high with ambitious 
hope, or repoſed in the luxury of infantine paſſion; while 
reaſon was loſt in dreams of ineffable delight, and fancy was 
fed with illuſions of unchangeable love. Every tune re- 
called ſome agreeable feeling. or former happy ſtate of mind. 
The effect of the muſic was accordingly altogether magical; 


and it would have been ſtill greater, if the airs had been ſung 


þy perſons whom the audience could have loved or reſpected. 
But as this was not the caſe, the Beggar's Opera, in conſe- 
quence of its muſical enchantment, had a very immoral ten- 
dency. It ſeryed to dignify the character of a highwayman, 
and to familiarize, and even to reconcile the mind to ſuch 
flagitiqus ſcenes as ought ever to be held in diſtant abhor- 
ence ; the nocturnal orgies of robbers, whores, and thieves ; 
their levity in the cells of Newgate, and their indifference at 
the proſꝑect of ignominiouſly paying the debt of juſtice on 
Tyburn-tree /— Nor was this all. The author, by putting 


into the mouths of ſuch wretches not only the tunes, but a 


parody upon the words of ſame of our moſt admired love- 
ſongs, threw a ſtronger ridicule upon genuine paſſion and 
virtuous tenderneſs than upon the Italian opera. : 

Notwithſtanding the great ſucceſs of this muſical piece, 
we had no other comic opera of any merit for many years. 
The e of the ſubject, and the continued applauſe 
paid 
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paid to the Beggar' s Opera, deterred imitation and precluded 
rivalry. In the mean time the famous Handel, who had 
quarrelled with the proprietars of the Opera-houſe, brought 
on the Engliſh ſtage a new ſpecies of muſical drama, to 
which he gave the name of Oratorio, and in which he exerted 
all his powers of combining harmony, to the delight and 
aſtoniſhment of the whole muſical world. But the Oratorio, 
which has already loſt its hold of the public taſte, has ſo 
many radical defects, as a theatrical entertainment, as muſt 
for ever prevent it from being in general requeſt. It has 
fable and dialogue, but neither Alon, ſcenery, nor cha- 
racteriſtical dreſſes. 

Dr. Arne, ſenſible of the imperfections of the Oratorio, 
attempted to inſpire his countrymen with a tafte for the 
Serious Opera. With this view, he ſet to excellent muſic, 
and brought upon the Engliſh ſtage a tranſlation of the Ar- 
taxerxes, of Metaſtaſio; which was received with the moſt 
enthuſiaſtic applauſe, and is ſtill a favourite performance. 
Yet, extraordinary as it may ſeem, we have no other ſerious 
opera that is ſo much as tolerated. Muſical tragedy is hap- 
pily little ſuited to the general taſte of an Engliſh audience, 
which requires a more maſculine compoſition. -D 

Our muſical comedy has made greater progreſs. It hath 
been much refined and improved, by the excluſion of profli- 
gate manners, and by judiciouſly intermixing ſcenes of ſenti- 
ment with thoſe of humour; as in Love in à Village, the 
Duenna, and ſome other pieces of a ſimilar kind, which have 
deſervedly met with a favourable reception. Even theſe, 
however, appear to be loſing ground. Many of our Comic 
Operas are already transformed into IN and as ſuch 
they will always pleaſe. 

Since the charm of novelty has . the good ſenſe of 
the people of England ſeems ſtill to require a ſtandard comedy 
ar tragedy, as their principal theatrical diſh :—aud muſic has 
other walks to occupy. The grand concerts in the capital, 
and in every conſiderable town in the kingdom, afforded 
ample ſcope to native compoſers ; whilſt the Opera-houſe, 

| Or 
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or Italian theatre, calls forth all the talents of foreign maſ- 
ters, as well as all the powers of execution, both vocal and 
inſtrumental, by the moſt liberal rewards, for the entertains 
ment of the nobility and gentry. - 

The advances of the other arts conſidered as elegant, 
in England, during the prefent century, opens a wide field 
for inveſtigation, at which I can only glance. Nor am I re- 
quired to enter deeply into it by my ſubject; a general view 
of improvement being the ſole purpoſe of this letter. The 
improvements in manufactures and the mechanical arts, I 
have already carried forward by anticipation, in tracing he 
progreſs of Commerce ; though perhaps 1 have not been 
ſufficiently particular in ack articles, ſuch as the great per- 
fection to which the printing of linen and cotton cloths has 
been carried, ſo as to ſurpaſs in beauty thoſe of India; or of 
paper for the lining of rooms, which has been taught 40 imi- 
tate velvet and ſattin, and even to rival tapeſtry. Nor ought 
T to omit the taſte and fancy diſplayed in the patterns of our 
figured ſilks; or in our carpets, which vie with thoſe of 
Perſia in fabric, equal them in wy, and es them in mad 

mony of colours. 

Our ſepulchral monuments, at the cloſe of the laſt century 
were mere maſonry, and executed in a very bad taſte. The 
excellent carvings of Gibbons in wood excepted, we had pro- 
perly no ſculpture. Kneller, our only painter of any emi- 
nence, was a foreigner, and employed himſelf chiefly on 
portraits. Ryſbrach, Scheemaker, and Roubiliac, who have 
ſince adorned Weſtminſter-Abbey with many ſculptured mo- 
numents worthy of antient Greece, alſo were foreigners. 
We were more fortunate in native architects. 

Inigo Jones found a ſucceſſor not unwosthy of him elf in 
fir Chriſtopher Wren, rendered immortal by the plan of St. 
Paul's and of St. Stephen's Walbroke ; excluſive of his other 
great deſigns—of that of Greenwich Hoſpital or the additions 
to the palace of Hampton Court. 

Wren was ſucceeded by the claſſical lord „ 


11. Part II. Lett. XVI. : 
. ; liberal 
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liberal patron of the arts; and no conteniptible profeſſor, and 
by the ponderous but inventive Kent; whoſe plan of Holk- 
ham, the ſeat of the earl of Leiceſter in Norfolk, and his 
temple of Venus in Stowe Gardens, if he had deſigned no- 
thing elſe, would entitle him to a diſtinguiſhed rank among 
modern architects. But Kent has been greatly ſurpaſſed, in 
architecture, by fir William Chambers, Wyat, Adam, and 
others, who have adorned the capital and every part of the 
kingdom with edifices in the pureſt taſte of antiquity ; who, 
have united elegance with conveniency, and lightneſs with. 
ſolidity. Nor ſhould Milne be forgot, to whom we are in- 
debted for Blackfriar's-bridge, a work to which antiquity. 
can offer no parallel '?. | 

We have at preſent native ſtatuaries of conſiderable merit. 
But. Bacon and Nollikens have yet produced nothing equal 
to the Hercules of Ryſbrach, Scheemaker's Is or. 
the Handel and Newton of Roubiliac *3. 

| Hogarth, the firſt eminent Engliſh painter, if we except 
Scott, who excelled in ſea-picces, may be ſaid to have 
farmed a new ſchool. Above the Flemiſh comic painters, 
who ſervilely copy /ow life, or debaſe it inte farce, and be- 
low the beſt Italian maſters, who generally draw exalted 
characters, and elevate human nature, as far as it was poſ- 
fable for men degraded by civil and religious {lavery, He de- 


ra. Weſtminſter bridge, not perhaps leſs noble, though ſurely leſs elegant, 
was executed after the plan of a Frenchman. 

13. Of theſe celebrated ſtatues, the moſt excellent is the Hercules, compiled 
from various parts of the body and limbs (which the ſculptor ſuppoſed to be 
moſt truly formed) of ſeven or eight of the ſtrongeſt and beſt made men in 
England, chiefly champions in the amphitheatre for bruiſing, under the pro- 
tection of the late duke of Cumberland. The Newton of Roubiliac has alſo 
great merit; but Mr. H. Walpole thinks „the ar is a little too pert for fo 
« grave a man But Mr, Scott, a man of taſte and genius, is of a very dif- 
ſerent opinion, | | 
« Behold ! (a priſm within his hands) 
oy Abſorb'd in thought great Neu ton ſtands, 

« Such was his brow and look ſerene, | 
„ His /erious gait and mufing mien. I. 
Opt To SCULPTURE. 
lineates, 
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lineates, like Fielding and Smollett, the ludicrous features of 
 middling life; with as much truth and force as either; aj 
with a more direct view to a moral purpoſe. They who 
are in doubt about this matter need only conſult his Harlot's 
Progreſs, his Rake's Progreſs, his Marriage a la Mode, and 
185 Stages of Cruelty. 1 
But Hogarth knew nothing of the W of A the 
delicacy of drawing, or the magic of colours. Theſe were 
reſerved for Engliſh painters of a higher order. As the moſt 
excellent of thoſe are now living, I ſhall not enter into a 
particular eſtimate of their merit; but obſerve, in general, 
That if they have not attained all the force of colouring, 
truth of drawing, and ſtrength of expreſſion, to be found in 
the greateſt Italian maſters, they have made ample amends 
by the judicious choice of their ſubjects. Inſtead of cruci- 
fixions, flagellations, laſt ſuppers, and holy families, they 
have given ſecond life to heroes and legiſlators. They have 
made public virtue viſible in ſome of its moſt meritorious 
acts: they have painted as became the ſons of freedom. Nor 
need I be afraid to affirm, That Copley's Earl of Chatham, 
Weſt's Departure of Regulus, his Pennſylvania Charter, and 
his Death of Wolfe, to ſay nothing of Reynold's Ugslino, fill 
the mind with nobler ideas, and awaken the heart to more 
generous emotions, than were ever communicated by the 
pencil of any ſlave that kneeled at the altar of ſuperſtition “. 


14. „ Since afe&ions of every kind are equally within the painters peter, 
ſays Quinctilian, * it is of great importance that he apply himſelf to excile 
„only ſuch as are ſubſervient to good morals.” (Inft, Or at. lib. xi.) And Ariſ- 
totle, amongſt other iuſtructions, gives it in charge to the governors of youth, 
« chat they allow them to ſee no pictures but thoſe which have ſuch moral 
« tendency.” (Polit. lib, viii.) The reaſon of this caution is founded in the 
depths of philoſophy, in an equal knowledge of human nature and the in- 
fluence of the arts; for there can remain no doubt, That whatever addreſles 


itſelf immediately to the eye by an actual repreſentation of objefts, muſt fe the 


youthful mind, and indeed all minds, but eſpecially the leaſt cultivated, more 
than any form of words, or combination of articulate founds, ſignificant of idtat 
merely by convention. Yet we are told by a noted connoiſſeur, “ That pictures 
cannot adapt themſelves to the meanc/? capacities, as unhappily the tongue can. 
© FAnecwoies of Painling in England, vol. i. Pref. p. x. 


Fortunately 
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Fortunately for the lovers of embelliſhment, engraving, of 
which painting may be ſaid to be the prototype, has not 
made leſs progreſs in England during the preſent century 
than the parent art. Hiſtorical pictures can only become 
the property of the rich and great. And they are very liable 
beſide to be injured by time or accident. Hence the utility | 
of engraving in plates of copper. It multiplies copies at a 
moderate price; and its repreſentations, if leſs perfect than 
thoſe of the pencil, are more compact and durable. We 
have excellent prints of all our own capital paintings, and 
alſo of moſt of thoſe of the greateſt Italian maſters. At the 
head of our native improvers of this elegant and ingenious art, 
we muſt ever place Strange and Woollet. The firſt excels 
chiefly in copying human figures, the latter in landſcape. 
They have both, at preſent, ſeveral formidable rivals in every 
branch of the art, and the late unhappy Ryland was perhaps 
equal to either. | 

We have yet another flouriſhing art, deſervedly conſidered 
as liberal, and which is of Englith origin, unleſs we ſhould 
allow the Chineſe to come in for a ſhare of the honour of 
the invention; namely MopERN GARDENING, or the art 
of painting a field with natural and artificial objects, diſ- 
poſed like colours upon a canvas. For this art, which was 
altogether unknown to the ancients, we are indebted to the 
taſte and genius of Kent. He taught us to imitate nature, 
or more properly ſpeaking, to act upon her plan, in forming 
our pleaſure-grounds, inſtead of imprefling upon every na- 
tural object the hard ſtamp of art; he taught us, that the 
perfection of gardening, conſiſts in humouring and adorning, 
not in conſtraining or diſguifing nature; conſequently, that 
ſtraight walks, regular parterres, circular and ſquare pieces 
of water, and trees cut in the ſhape of animals, are utterly 
conſiſtent with true taſte. In a word, the whole ſecret of 
Modern Gardening conſiſts in making proper uſe of natural 
ſcenery ; wood and water, hill and valley, in conjunction 
with architecture; ſo as to give beauty and variety to the 
embelliſhed ground, and in judiciouſly veiling and expoſ- 


ing 
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ing the ſurrounding country : in contraſting the luxuriant 
meadow with the barren heath, the verdant ſlope with the 
rugged ſteep, the ſylvan temple with the ruined tower ; the 
meandering rill with the majeſtic river, and the ſmooth ſur- 
face of the lake, or artificial ſea, with Nature's moſt ſublime 
object, a view of the boundleſs and ever-agitated ocean. 
Milton ſeems to have had a diſtin& idea of this kind of 


gardening, as far as it regards the particular ſpot. - 


Through Eden went a river large; 

« Nor clang d his courſe, but through the Aaggy hill 
„ Paſs'd underneath ingulph'd ; for God had thrown 
44 That mountain as his garden mound, high rais'd * 

„Upon the rapid current, which throxgh veins 
Of porous earth, with kindly thirſt updrawn, 

« Roſe a freſh fountain, and with many a rill 

Mater ' the garden. | 


From that /apphire * che criſped brooks, 
% Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of gold, 
« With mazy error, under pendant ſhades, 
„Ran nectar; viſiting each plant and fed 
% Flowers worthy of paradiſe; which not nice art 
« In beds and curious #nots, but nature boon 
« Pour'd forth profuſe on kill, and dale, and plain; 
„ Both where the morning ſur firſt warmly /mote + 
„The open feld, and where the anpierced ſiade 
« Imbrotun d the noon · tide bovuerg. 


— 


This is certainly, to uſe the poet's own words, © a happy 
rural ſcene of various view.” But Milton, like all the 
gardeners of his time, or of thoſe which had preceded it, 


15. The reſemblance of Milton's Eden to a garden laid out in the modern 
taſte,” was firſt noticed by the late penetrating lord Kaims, in chap. xxiv. of 
his Elements of Criticiſm, printed in 1762. Milton, ſays he, © juſtly pre- 
« fers the grand taſte to that of regularity ;” and he quotes part of the above 
extract, in confirmation of his remark. Yet Mr. H. Walpole, in retailing 
che fame obſervation, almoſt twenty years later, ſeems to aſſume to himſelf 
the merit of it, and to congratulate himſelf, as if he had been making an im- 

very. ys 
portant diſcovery es 
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confines his paradiſe within high boundaries, and conſequently 
excludes diſtant and rude proſpect, the grand charm in 05 
dern gardening; for 


& the champaign head 
« Of a fleep wilderneſs, whoſe hairy ſides 
& With thicket over-grown, groteſque and wild! 
& Acceſs denied; and overhead up grew | 
« Tnſuperable height of leftieft ſhade, 
« Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm. AX 


The man who firſt threw down the garden-wall, and 
funk the ſoſſe, whether Kent or Bridgeman, may be truly 
ſaid to have broke the ſpell that enabled the necromancer 
Art to hold the fair damſel Nature ſo long in chains, and to 
have made the terraqueous globe but one great garden. 
From that moment, beauty began to connect itſelf with uti- 
lity, and grandeur with ruſtic labour ; the pleaſure-ground 
with the paſtured and cultivated field, the gravel-walk with 
the public road, and the garden-lake with the navigable ca- 
nal and the ſea ; that glorious fountain of univerſal commu- 
nication among men, which enables the philoſopher, the 
merchant, and the mariner, to viſit every ſhore, and makes 
all things common to all. 5 | 

While our countrymen were thus ſacceſefally * 
in extending the circle of the arts, and in embelliſhing exter- 
nal nature, ſcience was not neglected : they were not-inat- 
tentive to the motions of the heavens, or the operation of the 
human mind. Locke and. Newton have had their ſucceſſors, 
as well as Drvden and Milton. Halley illuſtrated the theory 
of the tides, and increaſed the catalogue of the ſtars : while 
Maclaurin made great progreſs in algebra, and Gregory re- 
duced aſtronomy to a regular ſyſtem. Theſe men of genius 
have been ſucceeded by very able mathematicians ; but the 
zra of diſcovery in mathematics ſeems to be paſt. More 
advance has been made in other ſciences, with which New- 
ton was little acquainted. The vegetable ſyſtem of Tull has 
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led to the greateſt improvements in agriculture; and the 
bold diſcoveries of Franklin, in electricity, may be ſaid to 
have given birth to a new ſcience. With the purpoſe to be 
ſerved by many of thoſe diſcoveries, which at .preſent ſo 
ſtrongly engage the attention of philoſophers, we are yet as 
much in the dark as in regard to the elearic principle itſelf. 
But the beneficial effects of electricity in many medical 
caſes, and the invention of metallic conductors, by which 
buildings and ſhips are preſerved from the deſtructive force 
of lightning, entitle it to notice in a view of the progreſs of 
ſociety, ſhould it even otherwiſe diſappoint the hopes of its 
fond admirers. 

Among the ſucceſſors of Locke, Hume is entitled to the. 
firſt place. Not that his metaphyſical inquiries are more. 
acute than thoſe of Berkeley, Baxter, Hartley, or perhaps of 
Reid ; but that his diſcoveries, like thoſe of his great maſter, 
have a more intimate relation to human affairs—are of uni- 
verſal application in ſcience, and cloſely connected with 
the leading principles of the arts. His beautiful analyſis of 
the AssOCIATION of IDEAS, which he comprehends under 
three general heads, namely, Re/emblance, including contraſt, 
Contiguity in time or place, and Cauſe o: Efef. And his 
ingenious 7heory of the Paſſions, or the COMMUNICATION 
of EMorIORNs, immediately laid the foundation of that PHI- 
LOSOPHY of the FINE ARTS, which was afterward formed 
into a ſyſtem by Lord Kaims, in his Elements of Criticiſm, 
and which has ſince been illuſtrated by many elegant writers. 

But none of thoſe writers has illuſtrated the principles of 
Mr. Hume ſo happily as himſelf. They may be ſaid, indeed, 
only to have written commentaries on his illuſtrations. One 
example will juſtify this remark. The ſubject is Unity of 
Action, about which all critics, after Ariſtotie, had talked ſo 
much, and to ſo little purpoſe, while they directed not their 
taſte or ſentiment by the accuracy of philoſophy. * It appears,” 
ſays he, That in all productions, as well as the epic and 
e tragic, there is a certain UNITY required, if we would pro- 

Vol. V. Ge = « duce 
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« duce a work which will give any laſting entertainment to 
„% mankind. An annaliſt or hiſtorian, who ſhould undertake 
„ to write the HISTORY OF EUROPE, during any century, 
« would be influenced by the connection of Contiguity in time 
« and p/ate, All events, which happen in that portion of 
_ « ſpace, and period of time, are comprehended in his deſign, 
« though in other reſpects different and unconnected. They 
„have ſtill a ſpecies of unity amid all their d:ver//ty. But 
the moſt uſual ſpecies of connexion, among the different 
* events which enter into any narrative compoſition, is that of 
% Cauſe and Efef ; while the hiſtorian traces the ſeries of 
ens according to their natural order, remounts to their 
40 ſecret ſprings and ah and delincates their moſt remote 
« conſequences.” 

If Mr. Hume was happy in illuſtrating his metaphyſical 
ſyſtem, he was yet more ſucceſsful in exemplifying it. His 
Moral, Political, and Literary Eſſays, are perfect models of 
philoſophical inveſtigation. He is altogether logical, with- 
out the logical forms: he unites the plain perſpicuity of 
Locke to the ſynthetic preciſion of Wollaſton and the ana- 
lytical accuracy of Harris. But this great man, who has 
carried human reaſoning to the utmoſt point of perfection, 
has endeavoured, by ſceptical doubts, to deſtroy the certainty 
of all reaſoning, and to undermine the foundation of both 
natural and revealed religion. His attack upon the latter 
leads to a very curious and important inquiry; “ the State 
« of Chriſtianity in England during the Preſent Century.“ 
T ſhall endeavour to trace the outlines of the ſubject, by way 
of termination to this view of the Progreſs of Society. 

That general toleration, which was the immediate conſe- 
quence of the Revolution, gave birth to great freedom of diſ- 
cuſhion relative to religious matters. The crowd of ſectaries, 
no longer held together by the common bond of perſecution, 
or reſtrained by fear from unveiling the ſuppoſed errors of the 
church, entered into a bold inveſtigation of the ſublime myſ- 
teries of Chriſtianity. And the apoſtles of each ſect keenly 
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cenſured the tenets of all who preſumed to differ from them 
on any particular point. Numberleſs diſputes were hotly 
agitated about doctrines of no importance to the rational 
Chriſtian. | | 

But this pious warfare was not ſufficient to keep alive the 
fervour of zeal, either in the church or among the difſenters, 
in a ſtate of unlimited liberty of conſcience. A general mo- 
deration began to prevail, and the more enlightened ſectaries 
ſeemed ready to join the hierarchy ; when certain fiery ſpi- 
Tits, filled with indignation of ſuch lukewarmneſs, and pant- 
ing for the crown of martyrdom, gave birth to new ſects of 
a warmer complexion, and obliged the heads of the old to 
enforce their particular tenets, in order to prevent the utter 
deſertion of their followers. Whitfield and Weſley in Eng- 
land, and the two Erſkines in Scotland, rekindled in all its 
ardour the flame of enthuſiaſm, which raged, for a time, 
with dazzling brightneſs, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of , 
reaſon and ridicule. But the fuel of perſecution, the ſtake 
and the faggot, being happily with-held, it has now in a 
great meaſure ſpent its force. Nor have the Methodiſts yet 
been able to number one martyr among the multitude of their 
ſaints. 

The ſpirit of infidelity (as it always will, in an enlighten- 
ed age) kept pace with that of enthuſiaſm. As many of the 
wilder ſectaries laid claim to divine illuminations, and in 
their ravings pretended to propheſy, ſome men of ſceptical | 
principles endeavoured to bring into ſu/p:cion, and even to 
deſtroy the credibility of all prophecy ; while others call in 
queſtion the authenticity of- the ſacred books, both hiſtorical 
and prophetical. At the head of thoſe ſceptical writers, and 
the moſt dangerous becauſe the moſt agreeable, may be placed 
Shafteſbury and Bolingbroke. 

Tindal, in his Chri/tianity as old as the Creation, denied the 
neceſſity of the Goſpel; as it promulgated, he affirmed, no 
principle or precept with which mankind were not formerly 
acquainted, Hume, in his Eſſay on Miracles, ſtruck directly 

at 
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at its foundation, by attempting to ſhew, That no u te/< 

timony is ſufficient to ęſlabliſi the reality of a miracle. And 
an author, no leſs able or learned than either, has written an 
Hiſtorical deduction, to prove Chriſtianity to be of human ori- 
But theſe rude attacks have only ſerved more firmly to 
eſtabliſh true feligion, while they have given a ſevere check 
to enthuſiaſm. They have led divines to examine minutely 
into the proofs of Revelation, and made them ſenſible of the 
propriety of explaining more rationally the myſteries in the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem ; eſpecially that of the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion of the Word, and the miraculous Influence of Grace 
upon the Human Soul. The conſequence has been, That 
all men of /ound minds and good morals, conform outwardly 
to the religion of their country, and moſt of them /incers/y 
believe it to be of divine origin. The debaſing doctrine of 
Materialiſm has been exploded, as alike unfriendly to all that 
is liberal in the human character, or endearing in the hu- 
man condition; for he who conſiders this earthly ſpot as. 
the only theatre of his exiſtence, and its grave, inſtead of his 
friſt ſtage in progreſſive being, can never view nature wittt a 
chearful, or man with a benevolent eye. | 


16. An attempt has lately been made, by a learned divine, to give to this 
doctrine a new complexion ; but nis 2 are too Whimſical ever to be 
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